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To  the  Teacher 


The  chief  aim  of  this  series  of  readers  is  to  develop,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  has  usually  been  done,  the  pupils’  reading  abilities, 
appreciation  of  literature,  self-reliance,  and  good  judgment  in  read¬ 
ing.  This  book  is  a  unit  in  itself.  In  its  careful  selection  of  content, 
its  schedule  of  readings,  its  study  guides  in  the  reader  itself,  and  its 
varied  suggestions  for  individual  differences  and  further  reading,  the 
book  furnishes  guidance  for  a  year’s  course. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  features: 

I.  A  careful  selection  of  content  to  meet  the  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  capacities  of  pupils  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  recreational  reading  (called  Pleasure 
Reading)  and  the  work-type  of  reading  (called  Study  Reading),  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  to  get  not  only  the  appreciative  delight  in  reading  certain 
selections  but  also  the  concentrated  effort  necessary  to  master  the  more 
difficult  type  of  reading  without  having  the  one  encroach  upon  the  other, 
See  Contents,  pages  vii-x. 

Textbook  reading  has  been  given  special  attention  with  the  purpose  of 
helping  pupils  to  develop  right  habits  of  study.  See  pages  46  and  252  for 
arithmetic;  pages  147  and  246  for  science;  page  302  for  history;  page  164 
for  map  study  and  statistics;  page  48  for  the  dictionary;  page  50  for  the 
use  of  a  library. 

Ten  declamations  are  furnished. 

The  Contents  has  variety  and  range  of  interest;  balance  —  poetry  and 
prose,  recreational  and  work-type  of  reading,  modern  and  classical;  suita¬ 
bility,  for  training  reading  skills  as  well  as  for  developing  appreciation; 
literary  quality  of  authorship;  and  much  fresh  material. 

II.  Flexibility  for  a  variety  of  classroom  uses.  The  selections  can 
be  used  basally  in  a  school  where  literature  is  emphasized  each  day 
or  in  one  where  it  is  confined  to  two  or  three  periods  a  week;  in  a  large 
city  school  or  in  the  rural  school  where  a  number  of  grades  are  in 
one  room.  (See  Procedures,  page  xv.) 

III.  Provision  for  individual  differences.  After  each  selection  you 
will  find  a  variety  of  suggestions  from  which  to  choose  those  most 
needed  by  your  particular  group. 

IV.  Well-chosen  objectives,  intensively  applied  and  given  re¬ 
peated  application  throughout  the  year.  Work  in  note-taking, 
outlining,  and  organization  is  included.  See  page  xiv  for  these 
objectives. 

V.  Study  guides  given  in  the  Reader.  These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  introduction  to  each  selection  motivates  the  reading.  Note  page  1,  where 
the  purpose  is  to  see  the  people  of  the  story.  (See  pages  8,  2  5,  79,  108,  120,  etc.) 
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(2)  Numerous  questions  and  suggestions  at  the  end  of  a  selection  force  the  pupil  to 
think.  (Note  pages  7,  9,  19,  34,  127,  251,  275,  etc.) 

(3)  Italicized  suggestions  for  self-directed  study,  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
serve  as  an  effective  check-up  for  the  pupil  himself.  (Note  pages  46,  116,  137,  139, 
142,  253,  254,  320,  323,  326,  330.) 

(4)  The  word  Remember  as  a  “check-up  ”  makes  pupils  conscious  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  improvement.  (See  pages  44,  108,  147,  252,  254,  264.) 

(5)  Grouping  selections  together  for  comparison  forces  pupils  to  draw  conclusions 
and  react  positively.  (See  pages  21,  58,  87,  88,  100,  101,  102  and  103,  120,  349-351.) 

(6)  For  each  group  a  speed  and  comprehension  test  of  silent  reading  is  given.  (See 
pages  41,  47,  49,  112,  166,  196,  362,  390  for  speed  and  comprehension  tests.) 

VI.  A  teachable  plan  for  maturing  and  refining  reading  skills  by 
means  of  definite  objectives  applied  in  a  schedule  of  readings.  The 

selections  are  rearranged  in  ten  groups.  A  glance  at  Group  I  on 
page  xi  will  show  how  each  group  is  developed  with  its  own  dominat¬ 
ing  objective,  reading  units,  test,  library  readings,  and  guiding  ques¬ 
tions  for  units. 

(1)  Each  group  has  a  dominating  objective ,  applied  in  all  the  selections. 

(2)  The  selections  for  each  month,  or  group*,  are  divided  into  reading  units,  each 
unit  with  a  dominating  theme.  This  division  into  reading  units  helps  the  teacher  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  from  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  class.  Self-budgeting  of 
time  by  the  pupil  is  a  valuable  acquirement. 

The  reading  of  a  number  of  selections  as  one  assignment  develops  self-reliance, 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  good  judgment  in  reading;  also  power  to  retain.  It  also 
makes  it  possible  for  a  teacher  using  the  Dalton  or  Winnetka  plan  to  assign  all  the 
selections  of  a  unit  as  a  reading  contract  for  pupils  to  handle  independently. 

(3)  Each  group,  or  month,  has  a  test  of  speed  and  comprehension. 

(4)  Each  group  also  has  listed  the  pages  for  library  readings. 

(5)  Each  reading  unit  has  a  guiding  question  which  motivates  the  reading  of  the  unit 
and  trains  pupils  to  become  self-reliant. 

VII.  Library  lessons.  The  most  suitable  books,  based  on  the 
latest  investigations,  are  listed  with  the  different  selections.  (See 
pages  7,  275,  286,  etc.)  At  the  end  of  each  section  library  readings 
are  also  given.  (See  pages  55-56,  167-68,  262,  348,  391,  420,  and 
432.) 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  superintendents  and  teachers  who 
gave  of  their  time  and  effort  in  the  making  of  this  course.  Especially 
does  she  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  Miss  Kathleen  A.  Phillip, 
of  the  Western  State  Normal  School  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Miss 
Marguerite  M.  Herr,  of  the  High  School  at  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
and  Julius  E.  Warren,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Spring- 
held,  Mass.,  for  reading  of  manuscripts  and  proofs. 
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Part  VII.  A  PLAY 

Jean  Valjean  (From  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo)- 

Augusta  Stevenson  421 

432 
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( Note .  The  number  with  each  selection  gives  the  page  in  the  Seventh  Reader.  Group 
is  equivalent  to  month .  For  the  seventh  grade  objectives,  see  page  xiv.) 


FIRST  HALF  YEAR 


‘  GROUP  I 

Objective.  To  visualize  or  see  what 
is  read. 

Unit  i.  Having  a  Plan 
Guiding  question.  Show  how  “  Hav¬ 
ing  a  Plan”  is  illustrated  in  each 
selection. 


Story .... 

.  .  .  First  Club  Meeting .  . 

1 

Poem .... 

.  .  .The  Traveling  Bear.  . 

8 

(  Essay. .  . 

.  .  .About  Poetry . 

37 

(  Poem .  .  . 

.  .  .A  Sunset  Moment.  .  . 

57 

(  Poem .  .  . 

.  .  .The  End  of  Summer. 

58 

/  Poem .  .  . 

,  .  .  Silver . 

58 

Declamation. Town  Planning . 

44 

Unit  2.  Study  Habits 
Guiding  question.  What  two  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  study  are  emphasized? 
Textbook. How  to  Use  a  Dictionary  48 
Textbook. How  to  Use  a  Library. .  .  50 

Unit  3.  Ranch  Life 
Guiding  question.  What  is  the  most 
vivid  picture  in  each  selection? 

Story . A  Stampede .  188 

Poem . Song  of  Wire  Fence .  .  186 

(  Article.  .  .  .Log  of  a  Cowboy.  ...  21 1 
(  Poem The  Ranchman’s  Ride  187 


Test.  .  .Anecdote  of  a  Cowboy .  215 

Library  Readings.  .  .7,  45.  49,  53, 

55  (1),  186,  191,  215,  216. 

GROUP  II 

Objective.  To  get  the  central  idea 
and  main  points. 

Unit  4.  Community  Welfare 
Guiding  question.  What  important 
phase  of  community  welfare  does 
each  selection  stress? 

Story . How  They  Got  Library.  25 

j  Poem.  .Santa  Filomena .  21 

l  Poem.  .Red  Cross  Spirit  Speaks.  23 
Textbook  .Thrift  Problems.  Pt.  I.  252 

Poem . Jack  Frost .  74 

Poem . Trees .  78 


Unit  5.  The  Pioneering  Spirit 
Guiding  questions.  What  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  thought  of  each  selection?  Give 
the  main  points  for  each. 

Poem . Columbus .  263 

Declamation. North  American  In¬ 
dian .  337 

Story . Samoset .  264 

Textbook. ...  Colonial  Life .  302 

Unit  6.  Further  Reading 
432  (11,  4) 

Test.  .  .Mary’s  Mystery  Room. . ....  41 

Library  Readings  ...  34,  275,  318,  339, 
348  (1,  1),  432  (11,  4). 


GROUP  III 

Objective.  To  read  for  essential 
details. 

Unit  7.  Knowing  How 
Guiding  question.  In  each  selection 
find  the  essential  details  that  an¬ 
swer  one  question  or  solve,  one 
problem. 

Story . Mr.  Aladdin .  169 

Textbook. Thrift  Problems.  Pt. II..  254 

Poem.  .  .  .Sea  Fever .  193 

Poem.  .  .  .Harro .  194 

Textbook. Map  Study  and  Statistics  164 

Unit  8.  Winning  the  Best 
Things  in  Life 

Guiding  questions.  With  which  of 
the  best  things  in  life  is  each  selec¬ 
tion  concerned?  Which  one  appeals 
to  you  most? 

Story . The  Turkey  Drive.  196 

Poem . Barter .  182 

{Declamation.  Lesson  of  Success. .  230 

Poem . The  Climbing  Road  60 

Unit  9.  Further  Reading 

432  (n,  2) 


Test.  .  .On  an  Elk  Hunt . .  232 

Library  Readings . 56  (in),  181, 


193,  196,  207,  231,  233,  262  (1,  11), 
348  (1,  2),  432  (11,  2). 
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SCHEDULE  OF  READINGS 


GROUP  IV 

Objective.  To  read  for  essential 
details. 

Unit  io.  Animals:  Qualities 
That  Win 

Guiding  question.  What  is  the  most 
vivid  picture  in  each  selection? 
Write  for  each  the  main  details. 

Story . Stickeen .  136 

Declamation. Tribute  to  a  Dog.  .  .  .  145 
Poem . Old  Jim .  183 

Unit  ii.  Observation 
Guiding  question.  Consider  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  observation 
—  the  scientist’s,  the  poet’s,  and  the 
ordinary  person’s.  Tell  which  kind 
of  observation  is  stressed  in  each 


selection.  Tell  how  you  know. 


Article .... 

.  .Luther  Burbank.  . . 

..  113 

Textbook. . 

.  .Foreign  Plants.  .  .  . 

..  147 

Poem . 

.  .  Birches . 

. .  76 

Story . 

.  .The  Snow  Fort .  .  .  . 

.  .  11 

Poem . 

.  .Trades . 

.  .  192 

Poem . 

.  .Work . 

.  .  210 

Unit  12,  Further  Reading 

(Selected,  as  needed) 


Test.  .  .Best  Ways  to  Pull .  261 

Library  Readings.  ..  19,  119,  145,  146, 
167  (1),  168  (iv,  a),  210,  432  (iv). 


group  v 

Objective.  To  react  personally  to 
what  you  read. 

Unit  13.  Belief  in  One;’s  Self 
Guiding  question.  Tell  how  Belief  in 
Self  is  illustrated  in  each  selection. 
Story . A  Combat  on  the  Sands.  276 


Poem.  .  .  .The  Lion  Path . 363 

Poem.  .  .  .Better  than  Gold .  19 


Unit  14.  The  Courage  of 
Conviction 

Guiding  question.  How  is  personal 
attitude  illustrated  in  each  selection? 

Story . At  a  Colonial  Party. .  287 

Poem . Rodney’s  Ride . 296 

Declamation .  The  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence . 340 

Unit  15.  Checking  up  on  How 
Guiding  question.  Show  how  each 
selection  answers  the  question,  How. 
Article. . . .  The  Accident  that  gave  us 

Wood-pulp  paper .  257 

Poem.  .  .  .What  the  Chimney  Sang  9 
Article.  .  .Murillo’s  Boys  —  Spain.  376 
Textbook  .Reading  a  Graph .  46 


Test... Giving  the  Mind  Its  Three 


Square  Meals .  40S 

Library  Readings . 56  (iv),  261, 


286,  295,  348  (1,  3),  380. 


SECOND  HALF  YEAR 


GROUP  VI 

Objective.  To  see  the  author’s 
purpose. 

Unit  16.  Birds 
Guiding  question.  What  was  the  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose  in  each  selection? 

Story . Prisoners  in  the  Tower.  .  91 

Article.. .  .The  Busy  Blue-jay . 107 

Poem.  .March .  90 

Poem.  .The  New  Duckling . 404 

Unit  17.  Foreign  Lands 
Guiding  question.  Why  was  each  of 
the  following  selections  written? 

Story . Elephants  that  Struck.. .  358 

Article.. .  .Wonders  of  the  World. . .  388 


Poems. . .  .Japanese  Poetry . 349 

Unit  18.  National  Heroes 
Guiding  question.  In  each  selection 
what  was  the  dominating  idea  about 
National  Heroes? 

(  Declamation.  Abraham  Lincoln. .  341 

1  Poem . Man-Making .  181 

Declamation.  .  .Father  of  Country.  340 

.Unit  19.  Further  Reading 
(P.  334,  The  Great  Stone  Face) 


Test...  A  Brotherhood  of  Long 

Ago .  332 

Library  Readings.  .  .56  (v),  112,  262 
(m),  334,  341,  342,  348  (1,  4),  362, 
390,  391  (1). 
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GROUP  VII 

Objective.  To  draw  conclusions. 

Unit  20.  Drawing  Everyday 
Conclusions 

Guiding  question.  State  one  conclu¬ 
sion  that  you  drew  for  each  selection. 

Poem. Like  Crusoe .  88 

Poem. After  the  Rain .  89 

(  Poem. Memory .  89 

Story.  .  .Besieged  by  Bears .  79 

Poem.  .  .Two  Church  Builders.  .  .  .  208 
Essay. .  .Farm  Boy  in  New  England  392 

(  Poem  .The  Dreamers .  24 

l  Poem. Windows .  10 

Unit  21.  Making  Scientific 
Deductions 

Guiding  question.  How  is  the  sci¬ 
entific  method  of  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions  illustrated  in  these  selections? 


Essay.  .  .  .The  Marsh  Hawk .  120 

Textbook. Magnets .  246 


Essay.  .  .  .Why  Oaks  follow  Pines. .  128 
Unit  22.  Further  Reading 

432,  (n,  1) 

Test.  .  .Keen  Sight  of  an  Indian -  134 

Library  Readings.  .. 56  (11),  86,  127, 
134,  251,  397-  432  (11,  1). 

GROUP  VIII 

Objective.  To  draw  conclusions. 

Unit  23.  War  from  Different 
Angles 

Guiding  question.  From  what  differ¬ 
ent  angles  is  war  treated  in  these 
selections? 

Story . Lone  Bull’s  Mistake.  61 

Article. .  .  .On  Guard .  334 

Story . Corporal  of  the  Guard  400 

Declamation. To  the  Army .  342 

Poem . ..Aftermath .  298 

Unit  24.  Spring  —  Different 
Viewpoints 

Guiding  questions.  In  doing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  things  suggested  for  these  six 
poems,  how  were  you  forced  to  draw 
conclusions?  Which  was  the  hard¬ 
est? 

(  Poem.  .The  Trailing  Arbutus.  .  .  87 

\  Poem.  .The  Birth  of  the  Flowers  87 


j  Poem.  .Rain  Song .  101 

l  Poem.  .November  Night.  ......  101 

Poem.  .April  Weather .  102 

Poem .  .  An  April  Morning ......  102 

Unit  25.  Transportation 
Guiding  question.  What  phases  of 
transportation  are  described? 


Article.. .: Our  Imports .  217 

Article.. .  .Transportation . . .  234 


Unit  26.  Further  Reading 

432  (n,  3) . 

Test.  .  .Finding  One’s  Way  in  the 

Arctic .  384 

Library  Readings.  .  .73,  167  (it),  168 
(iv,  b),  221,  245,  300,  337,  343,  391 
(11),  403. 

GROUP  IX 

Objective.  To  see  the  author’s 
purpose. 

Unit  27.  Family  Life 
Guiding  question.  What  was  the 
author’s  purpose  in  each  selection? 

Story . The  Peterkins .  407 

Article.. .  .The  Feast  of  the  Dells.  .  371 
j  Poem.  .Songs  for  My  Mother.  . .  34 

j  Poem ..  My  Mother .  36 

Unit  28.  Observation 
Guiding  questions.  In  what  way  is 
observation  illustrated  in  each  selec¬ 
tion?  What  was  the  author’s  pur¬ 
pose? 

j  Poem.  .May  is  Building .  104 

)  Poem.  .Afternoon  on  a  Hill.  ....  105 

Article..  .  .The  Red  Ants .  156 

Poem . Turtle  and  Flamingo. .  .  .  398 

Unit  29.  International  Ideals 
Guiding  question.  What  ideal  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  each  selection? 

Story . Hafed  Ben  Hafed.  .  .  .  352 

D  eclamation .  F  airhaven . 344 

Poem . Memorial  Day . 301 

Unit  30.  Further  Reading 

(Selected,  as  needed) 

Test... Ants .  386 

Library  Readings . 163,  346,  355, 

3 76,  387,  39i  (ni,  a,  b,  c ),  391  (iv), 
400,  419,  420  (11). 
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SCHEDULE  OF  READINGS 


GROUP  X 

Objective.  To  get  a  personal 
reaction  in  reading. 

Unit  31.  National  Ideals 
Guiding  question.  What  national 
ideal  is  stressed  in  each  selection? 

Article . Travels  of  Declaration 

of  Independence. .  319 
Declamation.  Address  on  the  Flag. .  346 
Play . Jean  Valjean .  421 

Unit  32.  Preferences 
Guiding  questions.  What  is  the 
theme,  or  central  thought,  of  each 
poem?  Which  do  you  like  best? 

Poem . June .  106 


Poem . The  Cat-bird .  100 

Poem . The  Mocking-bird ..  .  100 

Poem . Legend  of  Sagebrush.  59 

Unit  33.  Stories  of  Success 
Guiding  question.  What  field  of 
achievement  or  mastery  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  each  selection? 

Story . Capturing  an  Alligator.  .  364 

Poem ....  Alexander  Taming  Bu¬ 


cephalus .  355 

Article. . .  .  Compressed  Air .  221 


Unit  34.  Further  Reading 
(Selected,  as  needed) 


Test.  .  .The  River  of  Doubt .  380 

Library  Readings . 168  (v),  230, 

332,  347,  358,  370,  383,  608. 


General  Objectives 

{Applied  throughout  the  entire  Seventh  year) 

1.  To  develop  a  desire  to  read  the  best  books. 

2.  To  develop  character. 

3.  To  develop  power  of  concentration. 

4.  To  develop  appropriate  speed  and  compre¬ 

hension. 

5.  To  develop  proper  reading  skills,  attitudes, 

and  habits  as  follows: 


Specific  Reading  Skills 

(a)  To  visualize  or  see  what  is  read.  (1st  month.) 1 

(b)  To  get  the  central  idea  and  main  points. 

(2d  month.) 

(c)  To  read  for  essential  details.  (3d  and  4th 

months.) 

(d)  To  get  a  personal  reaction  in  reading.  (5th 

and  10th  months.) 

(e)  To  see  the  author’s  purpose.  (6th  and  9th 

months.) 

(f)  To  draw  conclusions  from  reading.  (7th  and 

8th  months.) 

1  Besides  this  intensive  training  in  skills  in  specific  months  as  indicated 
above,  training  in  these  skills  is  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  degree 
to  which  these  skills  are  emphasized  from  month  to  month  will  naturally 
depend  upon  the  varying  needs  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  in  any  class. 


PROCEDURES 
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CLASS  PROCEDURES 

Note.  Most  of  the  reading  is  silent.  Audience  reading,  however,  is 
emphasized  in  the  reading  of  poetry,  a  play,  and  in  well-selected. por¬ 
tions  of  prose.  Declamations  furnish  training  in  delivering  an  ora¬ 
tion,  or  brief  speech. 

Procedure  i.  Five  literature  periods  a  week.  Take  the  Reading 
Units  for  each  Group  as  given  in  the  Schedule  of  Readings  on  pages 
xvi-xix  with  all  the  extensive  reading. 

Procedure  2.  Two  or  three  periods  a  week  for  reading.  Omit  one 
reading  unit  for  each  Group,  or  month.  The  omitted  reading  unit 
may  be  used  by  a  super  group. 

Procedure  3.  The  whole  class  take  one  reading  unit  of  a  month. 
The  other  units  are  divided  among  groups  according  to  individual 
needs.  These  groups  report  to  each  other  on  their  different  readings. 

Procedure  4.  A  reading  unit  may  be  assigned  as  a  reading  con¬ 
tract  by  teachers  using  the  Dalton  Plan  or  Winnetka  Plan.  Read¬ 
ings  should  then  be  done  at  the  seats  or  at  home,  and  the  suggestions 
before  and  after  selections  carefully  followed.  In  conference  periods 
teacher  and  class  get  together  to  discuss  selections,  read  poetry  aloud 
for  enjoyment,  and  talk  over  difficulties.  The  guiding  questions 
given  on  pages  xi-xiv  should  be  used. 

Procedure  5.  If  teachers  desire  intensive  reading  on  one  of  the 
big  themes  given  as  a  section,  or  part,  in  the  Contents,  the  teacher 
may  follow  the  Contents  by  sections  instead  of  the  Schedule  of 
Readings,  in  such  case  blending  the  Pleasure  and  Study  Reading 
appropriately  throughout  the  period  devoted  to  the  section. 

Procedure  6.  If  teachers  desire  to  plan  their  reading  on  a  sea¬ 
sonal  (or  timely)  basis,  there  is  abundant  material  for  that  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  for  application  to  community  events  and  special 
interests. 


TESTS 

Teachers  may  frame  their  own  questions  for  comprehension  and 
speed  tests  at  the  end  of  each  group  of  readings;  or  these  may  be 
found  in  the  author’s  “  Developing  Skill  in  Reading”  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company). 


“  Promptly  throwing  off  his  shoes,  he  upset  himself  and  proceeded  to  walk 
on  his  hands  around  the  room.” 


THE  FIRST  CLUB  MEETING  ( page  4) 
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PLEASURE  READING 
Stories  and  Poems 


Page 

The  First  Club  Meet¬ 
ing . Abbie  Farwell  Brown  i 

The  Traveling  Bear . Amy  Lowell  8 

What  the  Chimney  Sang  .  Bret  Harte  9 

Windows . Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse  10 

The  Snow  Fort  on  Slatterns 

Hill . Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  11 

Better  than  Gold.  . .  .Abram  J.  Ryan  19 


Page 

Santa  Filomena. .  .  .H.  W.  Longfellow  21 
The  Red  Cross  Spirit 

Speaks . John  H.  Finley  23 

The  Dreamers ....  Theodosia  Garrison  24 
How  They  Got  the 

Library . Helen  Dawes  Brown  25 

Songs  for  My  Mother. .  .A.H.  Branch  34 
My  Mother. . .  .Frederic  Hentz  Adams  36 


THE  FIRST  CLUB  MEETING 

Abbie  Farwell  Brown 

No  community  is  complete  without  its  clubs. 

This  is  the  story  of  John  Hodges,  a  boy  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  on  his  first  visit  to  town.  He  was  not  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  however,  for  John  Hodges’s  father  was  a  fisher¬ 
man,  and  John’s  home  was  a  desolate  island  off  the  coast 
of  New  England. 

To  enjoy  a  story  fully,  we  should  make  pictures  in  our 
minds  of  the  people  in  the  story  —  what  they  looked  like 
and  how  they  acted. 

Read  this  story,  now,  with  that  object: 

Tom  Russell  had  a  “den”  of  his  own  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  where  he  could  make  all  the  racket  he 
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chose,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  without  disturbing  any 
one;  a  blessed  privilege  for  a  boy  of  fourteen.  On  the 
Friday  night  when  the  new  Club  was  to  be  inaugurated, 
eight  boys  of  assorted  sizes,  but  of  about  the  same  age, 
clumped  like  young  colts  over  the  three  flights  of  stairs 
and  exchanged  the  secret  “grip”  with  their  host. 
John  found  that  he  knew  most  of  the  boys  already. 

2  Tom  had  a  huge  wood-fire  roaring  on  the  hearth. 
There  were  no  chairs,  but  plenty  of  fur  rugs  around  the 
fire,  on  which  the  boys  were  invited  to  squat.  In  a 
corner  a  table,  set  out  with  a  camp  kit  and  various 
dishes  holding  mysterious  ingredients,  looked  like  a 
magician’s  stand.  It  was  the  “rabbit”  of  the  future. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  pennants,  baseball  masks 
and  gloves,  snowshoes,  theater-posters,  trophies  of  all 
sorts.  John  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  jolly  a  room. 

3  After  the  club  was  formally  organized,  with  Tom 
elected  president,  Frank  Brewer,  vice-president,  and 
Phil  Windsor,  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  members 
voted  to  leave  business  for  another  occasion  and  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  fun  of  the  evening. 

4  The  president  preluded  the  evening’s  program  with 
a  deafening  salute  on  his  watchman’s  rattle.  “I’ll  call 
on  the  members  by  turn,”  he  announced.  “The  rest 
of  you  fellows  keep  the  fire  going,  and  don’t  mob  the 
performer,  however  rank  he  may  be.  Now,  then,  Mr. 
Vice-President.” 

5  Frank  Brewer  was  a  short,  fat  boy  with  red  hair. 
Taking  his  banjo  from  the  floor  beside  him,  he  played  a 
jolly  march,  to  which  eight  pairs  of  feet  kept  time. 
Boisterous  applause  followed  the  last  ringing  chord, 
and  John  clapped  louder  than  any  one.  He  had  never 
heard  a  banjo  before. 

0  The  President  called  next  on  Will  Barton.  Will  was 
a  tall  fellow  with  a  solemn,  long  face  and  merry  eyes. 
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He  gave  a  droll  recitation  in  dialect,  which  set  them 
all  howling  with  laughter.  Long  after  the  others 
were  done  laughing,  John  kept  smiling  in  his  corner. 
Never  before  had  Barton  made  such  a  hit.  It  was 
some  moments  before  the  President,  wiping  his  eyes, 
and  gaspirig  for  breath,  found  strength  to  wind  the 
rattle  and  call  on  the  next  member. 

7  “Raoul  Leroy.”  A  handsome,  dark  lad,  straight 
and  supple,  sprang  up.  “Claude  and  I  must  do  our 
turn  together,”  he  said.  “We’ll  show  you  a  fencing- 
trick  or  two.”  The  other  brother,  so  like  Raoul  that 
you  could  hardly  tell  them  apart,  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
stripping  off  his  jacket  as  Raoul  had  done.  The  pair 
donned  masks  and  fencing-pads,  and  took  foils  from  the 
corner.  The  other  boys  drew  closer  against  the  walls, 
to  give  them  room,  and  watched  fascinated  while  the 
pair  fenced  like  the  heroes  of  French  romance,  closely 
matched.  Suddenly  Raoul  gave  a  spring,  a  bend,  a 
turn  of  the  wrist,  and  Claude’s  foil  went  spinning  across 
the  floor. 

“Bully!”  cheered  the  boys.  Claude  rescued  his 
weapon  good-naturedly,  and  both  saluted  the  circle. 
It  was  a  graceful  exhibit  of  breeding  and  skill.  John 
wondered  if  he  could  ever  learn  to  do  things  like  that. 

8  Next,  Charlie  Young  gave  imitations  of  famous 
actors,  which  pleased  the  other  boys  hugely.  But  as 
John  had  never  seen  any  actor  or  any  theater,  he  missed 
part  of  the  fun. 

9  When  Phil  Windsor’s  name  was  called,  he  offered  to 
do  his  famous  double-shuffle.  “Shake  away,”  said 
Frank  Brewer,  “and  I’ll  tickle  the  tune  on  my  banjo.” 
So  the  floor  was  cleared,  and  the  guttural  instrument 
began  to  chuckle  merrily.  Phil,  with  elastic  joints,  set 
the  walls  to  trembling  from  his  strenuous  gyrations, 
aided  by  clappings  and  stamps  from  all  the  other  hands 
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and  feet  in  the  room.  Even  without  make-up  and  cos¬ 
tume  Phil  was  a  howling  success.  And  again  John  was 
envious. 

10  When  Tom  called  next  the  name  of  Grover  Hollis, 
a  roly-poly  boy,  with  apple  cheeks  and  pale  hair, 
hopped  up,  and  demanded  a  piano. 

“Ah,  go  on!”  chorused  the  others.  “There’s  no 
piano  here.  Do  something  else.” 

“  I  can  play  the  fiddle,  but  there  isn’t  any  fiddle  here; 
or  a  hand-organ!”  retorted  Hollis. 

“No  stunt,  no  supper,”  warned  the  President. 

Hollis  looked  pained.  “I  am  so  hungry!”  he  pro¬ 
tested.  “What  to  do?  Ha!  I  know!”  And 
promptly  throwing  off  his  shoes  he  upset  himself  and 
proceeded  to  walk  on  his  hands  around  the  room. 
He  ran,  he  hopped,  he  danced,  always  with  feet  wav¬ 
ing  in  the  air.  Then  he  began  to  turn  somersaults, 
rolling  himself  up  like  a  ball,  until,  out  of  breath,  he  lay 
quite  still  on  the  bearskin  rug.  John  was  amazed.  He 
had  not  guessed  that  city  boys  could  do  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  play  the  piano  and  fiddle,  too ! 

“I  vote  Hollis  has  earned  his  supper!”  shouted 
Phil,  giving  the  round  body  a  poke  in  the  ribs. 

11  Carter  Smith  followed  this  “turn”  with  a  funny 
story  of  something  that  had  happened  to  him  once  in 
France;  and  then  the  President  himself  favored  them 
with  a  song.  John  listened  with  such  delight,  and  was 
enjoying  himself  so  undisturbed  in  his  dark  corner,  that 
he  quite  forgot  every  one  had  performed  except  him¬ 
self,  and  that  it  was  his  turn. 

12  “It’s  up  to  you,  Hodges,”  suggested  the  President 
colloquially.  “Phil  says  you’ve  got  a  stunt  up  your 
sleeve.  Let’s  have  it.” 

John  started,  and  shrank  back  into  the  corner.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  circle  were  on  him. 
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Phil  gave  him  a  poke  with  a  billet  of  wood.  “Go 
on!”  he  whispered.  “Throw  out  the  life-line!” 

John  rose  awkwardly,  pulling  the  length  of  rope  out 
of  his  pocket.  “Phil  thought  you  might  like  to  see 
some  of  the  knots  that  sailors  use,”  he  said  timidly. 
“  I  can  show  you  how  they  tie  and  splice,  if  you  like.” 

“Good  stunt!”  approved  the  President.  “Get  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  so  we  can  all  see  you, 
Hodges.” 

John  obediently  sat  himself  in  the  center,  and  the 
others  drew  up  closely  about  him.  He  began  with  a 
simple  hitch.  At  first  his  fingers  were  all  thumbs,  and 
he  found  it  hard  to  do  anything  with  the  rope ;  but  as 
he  saw  that  all  the  boys  were  interested,  he  gained 
courage  and  made  the  rope  slide  through  his  fingers 
with  a  skill  that  seemed  like  legerdemain  to  the  watchers. 
He  explained  “bights,”  .“hitches,”  knots  of  every 
kind  and  description.  He  showed  them  how  to  splice  a 
rope  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways.  He  played  sailors’ 
tricks  on  them  with  ends  of  twine  that  mysteriously 
joined  themselves,  and  knots  that  came  untied  without 
fingers.  He  evolved  a  wonderful  Turk’s-head  of  intri¬ 
cate  braiding,  and  showed  them  how  to  make  enviable 
watch-fobs  from  mere  hemp.  He  explained  the  practi¬ 
cal  difference  between  a  hard  knot  and  an  unlucky 
“granny.”  Presently  eight  boys  had  pieces  of  string, 
and  were  busily  experimenting  on  their  own  account. 

13  “By  Jove!  How  did  you  learn  it  all?”  cried 
Grover  Hollis  admiringly. 

“Why,  my  father  is  a  fisherman,”  said  John.  “I 
have  to  know  all  about  boats,  and  ropes,  and  lines.” 

“Can  you  sail  a  boat?”  asked  Tom  Russell.  Tom’s 
mother  had  put  her  foot  down  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
question  for  him. 

John  looked  at  Phil,  and  they  both  laughed. 
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“Well,  I  should  say!”  remarked  Phil.  “His  father 
is  the  best  sailor  on  the  Island,  and  John  is  pretty  nearly 
the  next  best.” 

“Say,”  said  Tom  Russell,  handling  the  rope,  which 
with  John’s  help  he  had  tied  into  a  clever  slip-noose, 
“with  a  knot  like  this  you  might  save  a  fellow’s  life.” 

“You  might,”  said  John  quietly. 

14  “I’ll  bet  he’s  done  it,”  whispered  Carter  Smith 
to  Phil.  “Hasn’t  he?” 

Phil  looked  sidewise  at  John.  “He  wouldn’t  want 
me  to  tell,”  said  he,  “but  he  saved  my  life  once.” 

“Oh,  what  was  it?  Tell  about  it!”  begged  the 
boys  who  were  nearest  Phi1 

“You  shut  up,  Phil!”  cried  John,  turning  very  red. 
“  It  wasn’t  anything.” 

“Tell  how  it  happened,  Phil,”  commanded  the 
President. 

“Why,  it  was  three  years  ago,  when  we  were  little 
kids,”  began  Phil.  “We  couldn’t  either  of  us  swim 
then.  I  was  out  alone,  contrary  to  orders,  paddling 
around  in  an  old  leaky  dory,  and  somehow  or  other  it 
upset,  and  I  found  myself  floundering  in  the  water.  I 
yelled  for  help,  and  John  came  running  down  the  beach. 
He  had  a  piece  of  rope  in  his  hands.  He  called  out  to 
me  to  hang  on  to  the  boat,  but  the  dory  was  upside 
down,  and  I  couldn’t  catch  hold.  Then  John  waded 
out  up  to  his  shoulders  and  flung  the  rope  at  me,  with 
a  slip-knot  in  the  end.  I  managed  somehow  to  get  it 
round  my  body,  and  John  held  on,  yelling  until  his 
father  came  to  help.  By  that  time  the  waves  were 
knocking  him  about  and  kept  going  over  his  head. 
They  hauled  me  out;  then  they  dragged  up  John,  and 
carried  us  both  ashore.  It  took  them  longer  to  pull 
John  through,  though,  for  he  was  about  all  in.  Good 
old  John!” 
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“Bully  for  John!”  cried  the  President;  but  John 
said  sheepishly,  “Pshaw!  It  wasn’t  anything.” 

15  They  were  all  so  interested  in  John’s  knots  and 
Phil’s  story  that  they  had  actually  forgotten  about 
supper.  Suddenly  the  President  glanced  at  the  clock. 

“Gee!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  about  the  ‘eats’? 
Now,  then,  fellows,  before  we  end  the  exercises  of  the 
evening  let’s  all  sing,  ‘For  He’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow!’” 
He  clapped  John’s  shoulder  heartily,  and  the  chorus 
was  sung  with  a  will. 

After  that  Tom  proceeded  to  light  the  camp  kit. 

Introduction.  Always  check  up,  first,  on  the  problem  set  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  selection.  Do  you  see  these  boys?  Give  descrip¬ 
tive  words  by  which  the  author  pictures  them.  Tell  how  they  acted. 

First  reading.  Without  looking  back,  write  in  outline  form:  (i) 
the  scene  of  the  story,  (2)  the  time  of  day,  and  (3)  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  ten  boys.  Next,  after  each  boy’s  name  write  the  stunt  he  did. 

This  exercise  will  test  whether  you  have  learned  to  make  real 
pictures  of  the  people  you  meet  in  stories,  and  thus  get  most  pleasure 
from  reading  by  creating  living  characters  for  yourself. 

Second  rapid  reading.  How  quickly  can  you  sum  up  each 
numbered  section?  In  every  well-constructed  story  the  succession 
of  events  stands  out  clearly.  Does  it  in  this  one? 

Something  to  report  to  the  class. 

1.  If  you  were  invited  to  such  a  club  meeting,  what  contribu¬ 
tion  could  you  give  to  make  the  evening  interesting? 

2.  Which  “stunt”  in  the  story  would  you  have  enjoyed  most? 

3.  Why  would  these  boys  be  good  chums? 

Further  reading.  For  “stunts”  to  report  or  rousing  good  tales: 

Official  Handbook  for  Boys ,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Scouting  for  Girls.  Official  handbook,  Girl  Scouts. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Captains  Courageous.  # 

“How  Harvey  Cheyne,  the  spoiled  son  of  a  millionaire,  sailed  unwill¬ 
ingly  with  Disko  Troop  and  his  crew  on  a  fishing  voyage  to  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Banks;  and  was  thereby  made  a  man.” 

Masefield,  John.  Jim  Davis. 

“A  story  of  the  Devonshire  coast  and  smugglers  a  hundred  years  ago.” 

Morgan,  A.  P.  Boys'  Home  Book  of  Science  and  Construction. 

“Adventures  in  the  realm  of  science.  Plans  for  experiments  in  chemis¬ 
try,  mechanics,  and  physics  clearly  worked  out.” 
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THE  TRAVELING  BEAR 


We  have  learned  that  much 


Amy  Lowell 


of  the  pleasure  in  reading  comes  from  seeing  the  places 
and  the  people  described  in  books,  as  if  they  were  real. 

The  poet  puts  these  real  pictures  in  poems,  and  also  uses 
language  beautifully  in  doing  it,  choosing  words  that  we 
might  never  think  of  using. 

What  pictures  do  you  see  in  this  poem?  Where  do  you  like 
the  wording? 

Grass-blades  push  up  between  the  cobble-stones 
And  catch  the  sun  on  their  flat  sides 
Shooting  it  back, 

Gold  and  emerald, 

Into  the  eyes  of  passers-by. 

2  And  over  the  cobblestones, 

Square-footed  and  heavy, 

Dances  the  trained  bear. 

The  cobbles  cut  his  feet, 

And  he  has  a  ring  in  his  nose 
Which  hurts  him; 

But  still  he  dances, 

For  the  keeper  pricks  him  with  a  sharp  stick, 

Under  his  fur. 

ft 

3  Now  the  crowd  gapes  and  chuckles, 

And  boys  and  young  women  shuffle  their  feet  in 
time  to  the  dancing  bear. 

They  see  him  wobbling 

Against  a  dust  of  emerald  and  gold, 

And  they  are  greatly  delighted. 
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4  The  legs  of  the  bear  shake  with  fatigue, 

And  his  back  aches, 

And  the  shining  grass-blades  dazzle  and  confuse  him. 
But  still  he  dances, 

Because  of  the  little,  pointed  stick. 

Discussion,  i.  Are  these  people  cruel?  Find  words  that  prove 
your  point. 

2.  Are  there  any  cruel  things  being  done  in  your  community? 

3.  What  could  you  do  to  correct  them? 


WHAT  THE  CHIMNEY  SANG 


Bret  Harte 


This  poem  tells  how  the  poet  differs  from  the  ordinary 
person.  It  gives  one  of  the  reasons  why  many  people  find 
poetry  both  interesting  and  inspirational. 

Can  you  explain  it? 

1  Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 

And  the  Woman  stopped,  as  her  babe  she  tossed, 
And  thought  of  the  one  she  had  long  since  lost, 
And  said,  as  her  teardrops  back  she  forced, 

“I  hate  the  wind  in  the  chimney.” 


2  Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 

And  the  Children  said,  as  they  closer  drew, 
“’Tis  some  witch  that  is  cleaving  the  black 
night  through, 

’Tis  a  fairy  trumpet  that  just  then  blew, 

And  we  fear  the  wind  in  the  chimney.” 
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Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 

And  the  Man,  as  he  sat  on  his  hearth  below, 
Said  to  himself,  “It  will  surely  snow, 

And  fuel  is  dear  and  wages  low, 

And  I’ll  stop  the  leak  in  the  chimney.” 

Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 

But  the  Poet  listened  and  smiled,  for  he 
Was  Man  and  Woman  and  Child,  all  three, 
And  said,  “It  is  God’s  own  harmony, 

This  wind  we  hear  in  the  chimney.” 

Try  to  make  a  poem  of  your  own  about  the  wind. 

WINDOWS 
Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

I  looked  through  others’  windows 
On  an  enchanted  earth, 

But  out  of  my  own  window  — 

Solitude  and  dearth. 

And  yet  there  is  a  mystery 
I  cannot  understand  — 

That  others  through  my  window 
See  an  enchanted  land. 
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Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich’s  experiences  as  a  boy  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  are  told  in  his  book, 
“The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.”  Those  New  England  boys 
of  fifty  years  ago  had  many  fine  times,  some  of  which 
the  boys  of  to-day  would  be  glad  to  imitate.  For  in¬ 
stance,  how  should  you  like  to  have  been  a  North- 
Ender  or  a  South-Ender  in  this  story?  On  which  side 
would  you  have  fought? 

The  story  is  broken  into  three  parts.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  silent  reading,  see  whether  you  can  give  the  big 
topic  for  each  part.  Then,  choose  one  of  the  parts  and 
write  on  a  piece  of  paper  all  the  things  you  remember. 

I 

The  memory  of  man,  even  that  of  the  Oldest  In¬ 
habitant,  runneth  not  back  to  the  time  when  there  did 
not  exist  a  feud  between  the  North  End  and  the  South 
End  boys  of  Rivermouth.  This  winter  both  parties 
were  unusually  lively  and  antagonistic.  Great  was 
the  wrath  of  the  South-Enders,  when  they  discovered 
that  the  North-Enders  had  thrown  up  a  fort  on-  the 
crown  of  Slatter’s  Hill. 

2  Slatter’s  Hill,  or  No  Man’s  Land,  as  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  called,  was  a  rise  of  ground  covering,  perhaps,  an 
acre  and  a  quarter,  situated  on  an  imaginary  line, 
marking  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts.  An 
immense  mass  of  granite,  which  here  and  there  thrust 
out  a  wrinkled  boulder,  prevented  the  site  from  being 
used  for  building  purposes.  The  street  ran  on  either 
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side  of  the  hill,  from  one  part  of  which  a  quantity  of 
rock  had  been  removed  to  form  the  foundations  of  the 
new  jail.  This  excavation  made  the  approach  from 
that  point  all  but  impossible,  especially  when  the 
ragged  ledges  were  a-glitter  with  ice.  You  see  what  a 
spot  it  was  for  a  snow  fort. 

3  One  evening  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  North-Enders 
quietly  took  possession  of  Slatter’s  Hill,  and  threw  up 
a  line  of  breastworks,  something  after  this  shape: 


4  The  rear  of  the  intrenchment,  being  protected  by 
the  quarry,  was  left  open.  The  walls  were  four  feet 
high,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick,  strengthened  at 
the  angles  by  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the  ground. 

5  Imagine  the  rage  of-  the  South-Enders  on  the  next 
day,  when  they  spied  our  snowy  citadel,  with  Jack 
Harris’s  red  silk  pocket-handerchief  floating  defiantly 
from  the  flagstaff. 

6  In  less  than  an  hour  it  was  known  all  over  town, 
that  the  “Puddle-Dockers”  and  the  “River-Rats” 
(these  were  the  derisive  sub-titles  bestowed  on  our 
South-End  foes)  intended  to  attack  the  fort  that 
Saturday  afternoon. 

7  At  two  o’clock  all  the  fighting  boys  of  the  Temple 
Grammar  School,  and  as  many  recruits  as  we  could 
muster,  lay  behind  the  walls  of  Fort  Slatter,  with  three 
hundred  compact  snow-balls  piled  up  in  pyramids, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  was 
not  slow  in  making  his  approach  —  fifty  strong,  headed 
by  one  Mat  Ames.  Our  forces  were  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  J.  Harris. 
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8  Before  the  action  commenced,  a  meeting  was  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  rival  commanders,  who  drew  up 
and  signed  certain  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  battle.  As  it  was  impossible  for  the 
North-Enders  to  occupy  the  fort  permanently,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  South-Enders  should  assault  it  only  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  six.  For  them  to  take  possession 
of  the  place  at  any  other  time  was  not  to  constitute 
a  capture,  but  on  the  contrary  was  to  be  considered  a 
dishonorable  and  cowardly  act. 

9  The  North-Enders,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  to 
give  up  the  fort  whenever  ten  of  the  storming  party 
succeeded  in  obtaining  at  one  time  a  footing  on  the 
parapet,  and  were  able  to  hold  the  same  for  the  space 
of  two  minutes. 

10  Both  sides  were  to  abstain  from  putting  pebbles 
into  their  snow-balls,  nor  was  it  permissible  to  use 
frozen  ammunition.  A  snow-ball  soaked  in  water  was 
a  projectile  which  in  previous  years  had  been  resorted 
to  with  disastrous  results. 

11  These  preliminaries  settled,  the  commanders  re¬ 
tired  to  their  respective  corps.  The  interview  had 
taken  place  on  the  hillside  between  the  opposing  lines. 

II 

12  ^ 

General  Harris  divided  his  men  into  two 
bodies.  The  first  comprised  the  most  skillful  marks¬ 
men,  or  gunners;  the  second,  the  reserve  force,  was 
composed  of  the  strongest  boys,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
repel  the  scaling  parties,  and  to  make  occasional  sallies 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  prisoners,  who  were  bound 
by  the  articles  of  treaty  to  serve  faithfully  under  our 
flag  until  they  were  exchanged  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

13  The  repellers  were  called  light  infantry;  but  when 
they  carried  on  operations  beyond  the  fort  they  became 
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cavalry.  It  was  also  their  duty,  when  not  otherwise 
engaged,  to  manufacture  snow-balls.  The  General’s 
staff  consisted  of  five  Templars  (I  among  the  number, 
with  the  rank  of  Major),  who  carried  the  General’s 
orders  and  looked  after  the  wounded. 

14  General  Mat  Ames,  a  veteran  commander,  was  no 
less  wide-awake  in  the  disposition  of  his  army.  Five 
companies,  each  numbering  but  six  men,  in  order  not 
to  present  too  big  a  target  to  our  sharpshooters,  were 
to  charge  the  fort  from  different  points,  their  advance 
being  covered  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  gunners  posted 
in  the  rear.  Each  scaler  was  provided  with  only  two 
rounds  of  ammunition,  which  were  not  to  be  used  until 
he  had  mounted  the  breastwork  and  could  deliver  his 
shots  on  our  heads. 

15  The  following  cut  represents  the  interior  of  the 
fort  just  previous  to  the  assault.  Nothing  on  earth 
could  represent  the  state  of  things  after  the  first  volley. 


a.  Flagstaff.  c.  Ammunition.  ff.  Gunners  in  position. 

b.  General  Harris  and  his  Staff.  d.  Hospital.  gg.  The  Quarry. 

ee.  Reserve  Corps. 


16  The  enemy  was  posted  thus: 

a  a  •*’* 


aa.  Five  attacking  columns.  bb.  Artillery.  c.  General  Ames’s  headquarters. 
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17  The  thrilling  moment  had  now  arrived.  The  fort 
opened  fire  first  —  a  single  ball  from  the  dexterous 
hand  of  General  Harris  taking  General  Ames  in  the 
very  pit  of  his  stomach.  A  cheer  went  up  from  Fort 
Slatter.  In  an  instant  the  air  was  thick  with  flying 
missiles,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  dimly  saw  the  storm¬ 
ing  parties  sweeping  up  the  hill,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
The  shouts  of  the  leaders,  and  the  snow-balls  bursting 
like  shells  about  our  ears,,  made  it  very  lively. 

18  Not  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill ;  five  of  these  climbed  upon 
the  icy  walls,  where  they  were  instantly  grabbed  by 
the  legs  and  jerked  into  the  fort.  The  rest  retired  con¬ 
fused  and  blinded  by  our  well-directed  fire. 

19  When  General  Harris  (with  his  right  eye  bunged 
up)  said,  “Soldiers,  I  am  proud  of  you!”  my  heart 
swelled  in  my  bosom. 

20  The  victory,  however,  had  not  been  without  its 
price.  Six  North-Enders,  having  rushed  out  to  har¬ 
ass  the  discomfited  enemy,  were  gallantly  cut  off  by 
General  Ames  and  captured.  Among  these  were 
Lieutenant  P.  Whitcomb  (who  had  no  business  to 
join  in  the  charge,  being  weak  in  the  knees),  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Fred  Langdon,  of  General  Harris’s  staff.  Pepper 
Whitcomb  was  one  of  the  best  shots  on  our  side,  though 
he  was  not  much  to  boast  of  in  a  rough-and-tumble 
fight,  owing  to  the  weakness  before  mentioned.  Gen¬ 
eral  Ames  put  him  among  the  gunners,  and  we  were 
quickly  made  aware  of  the  loss  we  had  sustained,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  a  frequent  artful  ball  which  seemed  to  light  with 
unerring  instinct  on  any  nose  that  was  the  least  bit 
exposed.  I  have  known  one  of  Pepper’s  snow-balls, 
fired  point-blank,  to  turn  a  corner  and  hit  a  boy  who 
considered  himself  absolutely  safe. 

21  But  we  had  no  time  for  vain  regrets.  The  battle 
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raged.  Already  there  were  two  bad  cases  of  black  eye, 
and  one  of  nose-bleed,  in  the  hospital. 

22  It  was  glorious  excitement,  those  pell-mell  on¬ 
slaughts  and  hand-to-hand  struggles.  Twice  we  were 
within  an  ace  of  being  driven  from  our  stronghold, 
when  General  Harris  and  his  staff  leaped  recklessly 
upon  the  ramparts  and  hurled  the  besiegers  heels  over 
head  down  the  hill. 

23  At  sunset,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Slatter  was  still  un¬ 
conquered,  and  the  South-Enders,  in  a  solid  phalanx, 
marched  off  whistling  “Yankee  Doodle,”  while  we 
cheered  and  jeered  them  until  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

24  General  Ames  remained  behind  to  effect  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners.  We  held  thirteen  of  his  men,  and 
he  eleven  of  ours.  General  Ames  proposed  to  call  it 
an  even  thing,  since  many  of  his  eleven  prisoners  were 
officers,  while  nearly  all  our  thirteen  captives  were 
privates.  A  dispute  arising  on  this  point,  the  two 
noble  generals  came  to  fisticuffs,  and  in  the  fracas  our 
brave  commander  got  his  remaining  well  eye  badly 
damaged.  This  didn’t  prevent  him  from  writing  a 
general  order  the  next  day,  on  a  slate,  in  which  he  com¬ 
plimented  the  troops  on  their  heroic  behavior. 

25  On  the  following  Wednesday  the  siege  was  re¬ 
newed.  I  forget  whether  it  was  on  that  afternoon  or 
the  next  that  we  lost  Fort  Slatter;  but  lose  it  we 
did,  with  much  valuable  ammunition  and  several  men. 
After  a  series  of  desperate  assaults,  we  forced  General 
Ames  to  surrender;  and  he,  in  turn,  made  the  place 
too  hot  to  hold  us.  So  from  day  to  day  the  tide  of 
battle  surged  to  and  fro,  sometimes  favoring  our  arms, 
and  sometimes  those  of  the  enemy. 

26  General  Ames  handled  his  men  with  great  skill; 
his  deadliest  foe  could  not  deny  that.  Once  he  out¬ 
generaled  our  commander  in  the  following  manner: 
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He  massed  his  gunners  on  our  left  and  opened  a  brisk 
fire,  under  cover -of  which  a  single  company  (six  men) 
advanced  on  that  angle  of  the  fort.  Our  reserves  on 
the  right  hand  rushed  over  to  defend  the  threatened 
point.  Meanwhile,  four  companies  of  the  enemy’s 
scalers  made  a  detour  round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
dashed  into  Fort  Slatter  without  opposition.  At  the 
same  moment  General  Ames’s  gunners  closed  in  on 
our  left,  and  there  we  were  between  two  fires.  Of 
course  we  had  to  vacate  the  fort.  A  cloud  rested  on 
General  Harris’s  military  reputation  until  his  supe¬ 
rior  tactics  enabled  him  to  dispossess  the  enemy. 

Ill 

As  the  winter  wore  on,  the  war  spirit  waxed 
fiercer  and  fiercer.  At  length  the  provision  against 
using  heavy  substances  in  the  snow-balls  was  dis¬ 
regarded.  A  ball  stuck  full  of  sand  bird-shot  came 
tearing  into  Fort  Slatter.  In  retaliation,  General 
Harris  ordered  a  broadside  of  shells;  i.e.,  snow-balls 
containing  marbles.  After  this,  both  sides  never  failed 
to  freeze  their  ammunition. 

28  It  was  no  longer  child’s  play  to  march  up  to  the 
walls  of  Fort  Slatter,  nor  was  the  position  of  the  be¬ 
sieged  less  perilous.  At  every  assault  three  or  four 
boys  on  each  side  were  disabled.  It  was  not  an  in¬ 
frequent  occurrence  for  the  combatants  to  hold  up  a 
flag  of  truce  while  they  removed  some  insensible 
comrade. 

29  Matters  grew  worse  and  worse.  Seven  North- 
Enders  had  been  seriously  wounded,  and  a  dozen 
South-Enders  were  reported  on  the  sick  list.  The 
selectmen  of  the  town  awoke  to  the  fact  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  detailed  a  posse  of  police  to  prevent 
further  disturbance.  The  boys  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
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South-Enders  as  it  happened,  finding  themselves 
assailed  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flank,  turned  round 
and  attempted  to  beat  off  the  watchmen.  In  this 
they  were  sustained  by  numerous  volunteers  from  the 
fort,  who  looked  upon  the  interference  as  tyrannical. 

30  The  watchmen  were  determined  fellows,  and 
charged  the  boys  valiantly,  driving  them  all  into  the 
fort,  where  we  made  common  cause,  fighting  side  by 
side  like  the  best  of  friends.  In  vain  the  four  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  peace  rushed  up  the  hill,  flourishing  their 
clubs  and  calling  upon  us  to  surrender.  They  could 
not  get  within  ten  yards  of  the  fort,  our  fire  was  so 
destructive.  In  one  of  the  onsets  a  man  named  Mug- 
ridge,  more  valorous  than  his  peers,  threw  himself 
upon  the  parapet,  when  he  was  seized  by  twenty  pairs 
of  hands,  and  dragged  inside  the  breastwork,  where 
fifteen  boys  sat  down  on  him  to  keep  him  quiet. 

31  Perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  with  their  small 
number  to  dislodge  us,  the  men  sent  for  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Their  call  was  responded  to,  not  only  by  the 
whole  constabulary  force  (eight  men),  but  by  a  numer¬ 
ous  body  of  citizens,-  who  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  riot. 

32  This  formidable  array  brought  us  to  our  senses. 
We  began  to  think  that  maybe  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor.  General  Harris  and  General 
Ames,  with  their  respective  staffs,  held  a  council  of  war 
in  the  hospital,  and  a  backward  movement  was  decided 
on.  So,  after  one  grand  farewell  volley,  we  fled,  slid¬ 
ing,  jumping,  rolling,  tumbling  down  the  quarry  at  the 
rear  of  the  fort,  and  escaped  without  losing  a  man. 

33  But  we  lost  Fort  Slatter  forever.  Those  battle- 
scarred  ramparts  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  hu¬ 
miliating  ashes  sprinkled  over  the  historic  spot,  near 
which  a  solitary  lynx-eyed  policeman  was  often  seen. 
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34  The  event  passed  into  a  legend,  and  afterwards, 
when  later  instances  of  plucky  and  endurance  were 
spoken  of,  the  boys  would  say, 

“  By  golly!  you  ought  to  have  been  at  the  fights  on 
Slatter’s  Hill!” 

Organization.  Sum  up  each  of  the  three  parts  in  a  topic.  Decide 
in  class  which  is  the  best  and  write  it  on  the  board.  Check  up  on  the 
details  for  each  part,  each  pupil  contributing. 

Discussion,  i.  What  military  terms  are  used? 

2.  Find  the  parts  illustrated  in  the  pictures  on  page  n. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  boys  mentioned  for  both  sides  and  give 
their  positions. 

4.  What  were  the  agreements  entered  into  before  the  fight?  Why 
was  each  made? 

5.  If  you  were  storming  this  fort  or  holding  it,  how  would  you 
do  it?  What  rules  would  you  make? 

6.  Why  did  this  snow  fight  fail? 

Further  reading.  Finish  Aldrich’s  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  Se¬ 
lect  the  chapter  that  you  enjoyed  most.  Be  ready  to  tell  the  class 
why  you  selected  that  chapter. 


BETTER  THAN  GOLD 
Abram  J.  Ryan 


What  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world? 

Years  ago,  when  this  poem  was  written,  Gold  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  precious  thing. 

Before  reading  this,  think  out  an  answer  to  these  two 
questions. 

1.  What  is  considered  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world 
to-day?  (Consult  your  science  teacher  or  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence.) 

2.  What  do  you  personally  think  is  better  or  “more  pre¬ 
cious”  than  the  thing  the  World  to-day  considers  most 
valuable? 

Play  fair!  Don’t  read  the  poem  until  you  think  these  out 
for  yourself. 
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1  Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 
Than  rank  and  titles  a  thousand  fold, 

Is  a  healthy  body  and  a  mind  at  ease, 

And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please, 

A  heart  that  can  feel  for  another’s  woe, 

With  sympathies  large  enough  to  enfold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

2  Better  than  gold  is  a  conscience  clear, 

Though  toiling  for  bread  in  an  humble  sphere, 
Doubly  blessed  with  content  and  health, 
Untried  by  the  lusts  and  cares  of  wealth, 
Lowly  living  and  lofty  thought 

Adorn  and  ennoble  a  poor  man’s  cot; 

For  mind  and  morals  in  nature’s  plan 
Are  the  genuine  tests  of  a  gentleman. 

3  Better  than  gold  is  the  sweet  repose 

Of  the  sons  of  toil  when  the  labors  close; 
Better  than  gold  is  the  poor  man’s  sleep, 

And  the  balm  that  drops  on  his  slumbers  deep 
Brings  sleeping  draughts  on  the  downy  bed, 
Where  luxury  pillows  its  aching  head,  • 
The  toiler  simple  opiate  deems 
A  shorter  route  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

4  Better  than  gold  is  a  thinking  mind, 

That  in  the  realm  of  books  can  find 
A  treasure  surpassing  Australian  ore, 

And  live  with  the  great  and  good  of  yore. 

The  sage’s  lore  and  the  poet’s  lay, 

The  glories  of  empires  passed  away ; 

The  world’s  great  dream  will  thus  unfold 
And  yield  a  pleasure  better  than  gold. 
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Better  than  gold  is  a  peaceful  home 
Where  all  the  fireside  characters  come, 

The  shrine  of  love,  the  heaven  of  life, 
Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife. 
However  humble  the  home  may  be, 

Or  tried  with  sorrow  by  heaven’s  decree, 

The  blessings  that  never  were  bought  or  sold, 
And  centre  there,  are  better  than  gold. 
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English  wounded  during  the 
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Crimean  War  in  1854-56,  was  as  far  removed,  from  the  Red 
Cross  Nurse  of  1918  as  the  oil  lamp  of  early  days  is  from 
the  electric  light  of  to-day. 

What  different  pictures  do  the  two  poems  —  this  of  Long¬ 
fellow  and  the  poem  on  page  23  —  make  you  see?  In  what 
respects  were  the  nurses  of  these  two  poems  alike?  How 
were  they  different? 

SANTA  FILOMENA  1 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

1  W hene’er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 

Whene’er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 


1  “At  Pisa,  the  Church  of  San  Francisco  contains  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  Santa  Filomena  (San'ta  Fi'lo-me'na).  Over  the  altar  is  a  picture 
representing  the  Saint  as  a  beautiful,  nymph-like  figure,  floating  down 
from  heaven,  attended  by  two  angels  bearing  the  lily,  palm,  and  javelin 
(symbols  of  peace,  victory,  and  war),  and  beneath,  in  the  foreground,  the 
•sick  and  maimed,  who  are  healed  by  her  intercession.” 

—  Mrs.  Jameson:  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
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The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 

And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low. 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, 

The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 

The  starved  and  frozen  camp,  — 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain, 

In  the  dreary  hospitals  of  pain, 

The  cheerless  corridors, 

The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lq!  in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom, 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 

The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly, 

The  vision  came  and  went, 

The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 
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On  England’s  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily,  and  the  spear, 

The  symbols  that  of  yore, 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 


THE  RED  CROSS  SPIRIT  SPEAKS 

John  H.  Finley 

What  is  the  Red  Cross  nurse  of  to-day  saying  in  this 
poem?  She  might  be  Clara  Barton  herself,  speaking. 

W" herever  war,  with  its  red  woes, 

Or  flood,  or  fire,  or  famine  goes, 

There,  too,  go  I ; 

If  earth  in  any  quarter  quakes 
Or  pestilence  its  ravage  makes, 

Thither  I  fly. 

I  go  wherever  men  may  dare, 

I  go  wherever  woman’s  care 
And  love  can  live, 

Wherever  strength  and  skill  can  bring 
Surcease  to  human  suffering, 

Or  solace  give. 
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The  cross  which  on  my  arm  I  wear, 

The  flag  which  o’er  my  breast  I  bear, 

Is  but  the  sign 

Of  what  you’d  sacrifice  for  him 
Who  suffers  on  the  hellish  rim 
Of  war’s  red  line. 

What  do  you  see  in  this  poem,  when  you  “read  between 
the  lines”?  (Manual.) 


THE  DREAMERS 
Theodosia  Garrison 

1  T HE  gypsies  passed  her  little  gate  — 

She  stopped  her  wheel  to  see,  — 

A  brown-faced  pair  who  walked  the  road, 

Free  as  the  wind  is  free; 

And  suddenly  her  tidy  room 
A  prison  seemed  to  be. 

2  Her  shining  plates  against  the  walls, 

Her  sunlit  sanded  floor, 

The  brass-bound  wedding  chest  that  held 
Her  linen’s  snowy  store, 

The  very  wheel  whose  humming  died,  — 

Seemed  only  chains  she  bore. 

3  She  watched  the  foot-free  gypsies  pass, 

She  never  knew  or  guessed 

The  wistful  dream  that  drew  them  close  — 

The  longing  in  each  breast 

Some  day  to  know  a  home  like  hers, 

Wherein  their  hearts  might  rest. 

Find  another  poem  in  this  section  (Home  and  Community)  that 
expresses  the  same  idea. 
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It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  a  community  would  be 
without  books;  for  nowadays  nearly  every  town  of  any 
size  has  its  well-managed  library. 

How  did  these  towns  get  libraries  in  the  first  place? 
Do  you  have  a  public  library  in  your  community?  How 
did  you  get  it?  (Find  out.) 

Here  is  the  story  of  how  the  town  of  Still  Waters 
got  a  library  of  its  own.  As  you  read  it,  gather  your 
facts  so  that  you  can  play  a  game  like  the  following, 
which  tests  the  main  facts  of  a  story: 


Tell 

Who,  When ,  Where ,  Did  What ,  How 


1  It  began  with  the  conversation  at  our  supper- 
table  on  the  evening  when  our  family  had  returned 
from  the  dedication  of  the  library  in  Concord.  On 
the  drive  home  we  had  discussed  the  new  building, 
the  speeches,  and  Mr.  Emerson's  address  on  Books 
and  Reading . 

“And  now  what  we  want,"  my  father  concluded, 
stirring  his  tea,  “is  a  public  library  in  Still  Waters." 

2  “We  are  far  behind  Concord  in  public  spirit," 
my  mother  replied. 

“It  appears  to  me  I  have  heard  that  said  too 
often  since  I  came  to  live  in  Still  Waters,"  said 
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my  grandmother.  “The  town  likes  to  talk  about 
its  own  lack  of  public  spirit.” 

“I  tell  you  what,  grandma,”  cried  Tom,  “they 
knew  what  they  were  about  when  they  named  this 
old  town  Still  Waters.” 

“Yet  what  a  quiet,  tranquil  place  to  live  one’s  days!” 
my  mother  said,  for  she  was  by  nature  a  peace-maker 
on  every  possible  subject.  “We  have  but  few  rich 
people,”  she  continued.  “Who  is  there  but  the 
Fays?” 

“And  Miss  Horatia  Budd,”  added  Tom. 

“Mr.  Fay  is  very  generous,  but  we  can’t  expect  him 
to  do  everything.  Miss  Budd,  though!” 

“Every  town  has  a  curmudgeon,”  I  remarked  with 
my  wisest  air.  “She’s  ours.” 

3  “She’s  the  one  to  give  us  a  library.”  My  father 
was  not  often  so  jocose.  “You’d  better  ask  her, 
Phoebe.” 

“I  bet  you  don’t  dare  ring  her  doorbell,  Phoebe 
Gay,”  said  Master  Tom. 

“  I  have  rung  it  once,  myself,”  my  mother  laughed. 
“  I  went  to  ask  her,  since  none  of  the  other  ladies  would, 
if  she  were  willing  to  give  something  to  the  fire  sufferers. 
She  complained  it  was  always  sufferers;  if  it  wasn’t 
one  kind,  then  ’twas  another.  If  you  gave  to  one, 
you  must  give  to  the  other,  and  if  you  gave  to  the  other 
you  must  give  to  the  next.  There  was  no  end  to  it. 
’Twas  give,  give,  give!  No,  she  didn’t  feel  called  upon. 
Folks  must  learn  to  be  more  careful  of  their  karrersene 
lamps.” 

“Now  I  succeeded  better,”  said  my  grandmother. 
“I  saw  her  in  her  garden  in  her  old  sunbonnet,  and  I 
stepped  up  and  asked  her  over  the  fence  for  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Famine  Fund.  She  gave  me  twenty-five 
cents.” 
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“But,  what  is  to  become  of  her  money?  She  has  only 
distant  cousins,  who  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  .their  attentions  are  not  wanted.” 

“She  ought  to  give  Still  Waters  a  library  and  a  park 
and  a  band-stand  and  statues  and  fountains  —  go  for 
her,  Phoebe!” 

4  The  next  day,  as  usual,  Florence  Fay  and  I  talked 
matters  over.  She  had  listened  rapt  to  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son’s  discourse  upon  books,  and  had  come  home  ar¬ 
dently  desiring  to  found  a  library  out  of  her  own 
pocket  money. 

I  mentioned  Miss  Budd.  Even  Florence  Fay  made  a 
comical  face. 

“Wouldn’t  it  b  e  fun  just  to  ask  her?”  I  said. 

Florence  was  timid,  but  she  had  a  dash  of  knight- 
errantry  about  her;  she  burned  to  do  deeds.  It  was 
clear  that  to  win  over  Miss  Horatia  Budd  to  the  giving 
of  a  library  would  be  a  deed  of  no  mean  magnitude. 
The  size  of  this  undertaking  was  all  that  we  could  have 
asked  for. 

“Of  course  they  never  supposed  I  would,”  I  con¬ 
tinued;  “not  even  Tom.  Wouldn’t  they  be  sur¬ 
prised?”  Already  I  saw  the  walls  of  the  new  library 
rising  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  community. 

“But  I  never  could  go  alone,”  said  I.  “Oh,  let’s 
go  soon,  before  we  get  frightened.  Let’s  go  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  let’s  wear  our  prettiest  clothes.  Which 
shall  speak  to  her  first?” 

“I  believe  in  alphabetical  order,”  Florence  an¬ 
swered.  “Then  it  comes  out  fair  for  everybody.” 

“Ha!  I  shall  say,  ‘Good  afternoon,  Miss  Budd,’ 
and  the  real  speech  will  come  second.  You  will  get 
that,  Miss  F.” 

5  “Phoebe  Callender,”  said  Florence,  when  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  had  arrived,  and  we  were  already 
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half-way  up  Miss  Budd’s  hill, —  “Phoebe  Callender, 
this  is  perfectly  crazy.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
knew  you  to  do  a  perfectly  wild  thing.  I  am  the  one 
usually.  Let  us  go  home.” 

“Faint  heart  ne’er  won  — ” 

“Oh,  but  a  fair  lady  would  be  nothing  to  this  old 
woman.” 

“Florence  Fay,  do  you  want  this  town  of  Still 
Waters  to  have  a  library,  or  don’t  you?” 

“Very  well.”  Florence  walked  faster. 

Miss  Budd  lived  in  a  fine  old  house,  but  she  chose  to 
inhabit  only  the  back  part  of  it,  with  her  maid,  Nancy, 
who  was  a  match  for  Miss  Budd  in  queerness.  Old 
Nancy  stopped  pumping,  and  stood  and  watched  us 
as  we  approached  the  house. 

“Good  afternoon,”  said  I  from  a  safe  distance. 

“There  ain’t  nobody ’t  home;  there  ain’t  nobody ’t 
home,”  and  she  shook  her  head  hard  at  us. 

6  That  was  half  true,-  but  I  saw  Miss  Budd’s  sun- 
bonnet  down  in  the  hollow. 

My  grandmother,  in  trying  to  give  every  fellow 
creature  his  due,  had  pointed  out  that  Miss  Budd 
seemed  to  be  fond  of  outdoor  things.  “I’ve  heard, 
besides,  she  couldn’t  do  enough  for  her  old  father.” 

I  thought  it  fortunate  to  approach  Miss  Budd  among 
her  apple-trees  rather  than  among  her  parlor  chairs  and 
tables.  Plainly,  her  first  feeling  towards  a  visitor  was 
one  of  offense;  she  threw  back  her  head  and  looked 
at  us.  Florence  had  a  scarlet  jacket,  and  it  arrested 
Miss  Budd’s  attention. 

I  stood  still,  too,  and  looked  at  her,  with  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  a  feeling  as  I  can  remember  in  the  course  of  my 
youth.  I  suddenly  had  a  sinking  sensation,  the  feeling 
that  I  was  doing  an  impertinent  thing,  if  only  because 
I  was  young  and  Miss  Budd  was  old. 
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But  here  we  were,  and  Florence  was  waiting  for  me 
to  do  something.  Quaking  (and  it  served  me  right). 
I  advanced  upon  Miss  Budd. 

“Stand  still  just  where  you  are,  both  of  ye.” 

This  greeting  threw  me  quite  out  of  my  calculations. 

“Keep  right  under  that  apple-tree  bough  till  I  take 
a  picture  of  ye  in  my  mind.” 

This  was  dreadfully  disconcerting.  It  made  us  feel 
like  children,  rather  than  like  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Still  Waters,  about  to  propose  a  public  benefaction. 

“Those  are  Harrington  sweets,”  said  Miss  Budd; 
“good  for  baking.  Boys  and  girls  like  them  raw. 
They’re  apt  to  come  wandering  in  here,  —  boys  espe¬ 
cially;  but  help  yourselves.” 

Florence  Fay  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  horror. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  we  answered,  without 
regard  to  alphabetical  order. 

7  “I  don’t  know  as  I  know  what  your  names  are,” 
said  Miss  Horatia  Budd. 

We  introduced  ourselves. 

“Phcebe,  now,  sounds  like  old  times.  Phoebe  was 
my  grandmother’s  name.” 

My  library  speech  was  working  farther  away.  Flor¬ 
ence  was  lost  in  imagination  of  a  grandmother  of  Miss 
Horatia  Budd,  as  she  told  me  afterwards,  and  said  not 
a  word  to  help. 

“I  know  your  folks,  both  of  you.  I  know  all  about 
them,”  and  Miss  Budd  closed  her  lips  firmly  on  the 
remark,  as  if  it  were  little  good  she  knew  of  Fays  or 
Callenders. 

“Well,  it  is  a  pleasant  afternoon,”  she  said  at  last, 
with  the  effect  of  rising  from  one  of  her  own  parlor 
chairs,  in  order  to  dismiss  us.  I  had  seen  my  mother 
help  awkward  boys  out  of  the  room  in  the  same  way, 
when  they  did  not  know  how  to  finish  a  call. 
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It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  me.  Should  I,  with 
Florence  Fay  there  to  see,  turn  miserably  around  and 
run  home? 

“Miss  Budd,”  I  faltered, —  “Miss  B  —  Budd, 
we  hope  there  is  going  to  be  a  public  library  in  Still 
Waters,  and  we  wondered  if  you  would — ” 

“Who  sent  ye  to  me?” 

“We  came  ourselves,”  I  answered,  in  my  firmest 
voice.  “We  knew  you  had  always  lived  in  Still  Waters, 
and  your  father  and  your  grandfather,  and  we  thought 
you  would  like  to  have  it  a  memorial  to  your  family 
here  forever  and  forever,  after  everybody’s  dead.” 

This  cheerful  suggestion  seemed  to  have  an  effect. 
“It  ought  to  be  built  of  good  stone  and  mortar,  then,” 
offered  Miss  Budd. 

I  was  delighted.  “You  would  have  a  tablet.” 

“A  kind  of  a  tombstone  up  over  the  door,”  she  as¬ 
sented,  to  my  joy. 

“And  you  would  hang  your  father’s  portrait  in  the 
library.” 

“And  like  as  not  my  own.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  a  little  less  joyfully. 

“It’s  a  fine  idea,”  said  Miss  Horatia  Budd,  with 
sarcasm  now  apparent;  “but  you  can  go  home  and 
tell  your  father  I  shan’t  do  anything  of  the  kind.” 

8  I  looked  at  Florence  for  help.  “Miss  Budd,”  she 
said  warmly,  “our  fathers  don’t  know  we  came.  They 
wouldn’t  have  let  us,  probably.  It  was  Phoebe’s  own 
idea.  Because  you  know,  Miss  Budd,  a  town  that 
hasn’t  a  public  library  isn’t  a  town  that  people  want  to 
come  to  live  in.  They  would  rather  go  and  live  in 
Concord.” 

“Concord'.  Ugh!” 

I  gave  Florence  a  quick  look,  and  she  described  the 
beauties  of  the  new  Concord  library. 
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“So  they  tell  me!”  said  Miss  Budd  sharply. 

“Are  you  a  reader?”  She  turned  to  me.  I  tried  to 
convey  that  I  thought  well  of  books,  but  that  I  was  no 
such  reader  as  Florence  Fay. 

“Well,  I'm  one  myself,  though  I  don’t  see  many 
books.  They’re  expensive  to  buy.  I  suppose,  if  I  were 
to  build  a  library,  you’d  let  me  take  out  books  myself.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  we  cried,  “as  many  as  you  wanted.” 

“Huh!”  replied  Miss  Budd.  “Well,  I  shan’t  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  Think  of  the  money.” 

“It’s  the  best  way  anybody  could  spend  money.’ 

Miss  Budd  looked  at  me  as  if  platitudes  from  young 
people  were  more  than  she  could  stand.  It  was  Flor¬ 
ence  she  turned  to. 

“Give  me  a  book,  and  the  longest  winter  evenings, 
I’ve  always  got  company.  Folks  think  I’m  lonely. 
I’m  not  a  bit.” 

“That’s  the  very  reason  you  would  enjoy  giving  a 
library,  Miss  Budd,”  said  Florence  ardently.  “You’d 
think  of  all  the  loneliness  it  was  preventing.” 

“I’m  not  ready  for  any  such  outlay.  How  much  did 
your  father  calculate?” 

I  had  heard  twenty  thousand  dollars  mentioned. 

Miss  Budd  held  up  her  hands.  “There  may  be 
folks  that  have  got  such  sums  to  give.  If  they  choose 
to  do  it,  I  don’t  criticize.  Before  you  go,  just  stand 
together  under  that  tree.” 

Miss  Budd  held  her  head  to  one  side,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  photographer.  We  certainly  “looked  pleasant,” 
and  so  did  Miss  Horatia  Budd,  as  we  bade  her  good-by. 

9  We  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  before  we  discussed 
our  visit. 

“Did  you  ever?”  I  gasped. 

“Never  in  all  my  life!”  said  Florence.  “But  I  like 
her.  She  is  a  character,  and  most  people  aren’t.” 
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“I  am  glad  they  aren’t,”  was  my  opinion. 

“She  hasn’t  so  very  much  to  think  about,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  she  will  think  a  great  deal  about  our  visit.  I  like 
to  think  of  her  thinking  of  us.” 

“That  is  because  you  have  read  George  Eliot  so 
much,”  said  I  respectfully.  “Miss  Budd  is  like  a 
character  of  Dickens,  though.  He  would  make  her 
give  that  library.  That  is  why  I  like  Dickens.” 

10  Florence  and  I  differed  as  to  the  success  of  our 
undertaking.  I  predicted  that  we  should  never  hear 
one  word  from  Miss  Horatia  Budd.  Weeks  and  months 
passed  by,  and  Florence,  too,  lost  hope.  March  came, 
and  March  tenth,  the  date  of  the  Town  meeting.  My 
father  came  home  from  business  at  noon,  made  a  care¬ 
ful  toilet,  and  was  at  the  Town  Hall  by  two  o’clock. 
Stores  were  closed.  Farmers’  horses  from  the  “dis¬ 
tricts”  and  “quarters”  and  “corners”  of  Still  Waters 
occupied  every  hitching-post  on  Main  Street.  Their 
owners  represented  the  landed  interest,  and  were  the 
conservatives  in  town  politics.  “The  town”  was  the 
progressive  faction.  Long  were  the  contests  of  the 
two  parties,  lasting  far  into  the  dusk.  Meanwhile, 
the  feminine  part  of  Still  Waters  waited  supper. 

11  At  last  my  father  came,  and  by  the  way  he  looked 
at  us,  we  could  see  he  had  news  to  tell. 

“Don’t  let  us  delay  supper  any  longer,”  said 
Mother.  “All  of  you  come  to  the  table,  and  then  — ” 

“I  am  afraid  it’s  gas  going  to  be  introduced,”  said 
my  grandmother,  who  belonged  to  the  conservatives. 

“Well,”  said  my  father  slowly,  “we’ve  got  our 
own  town  library  at  last!” 

And  I,  helping  the  family  to  apple  sauce,  must  sit 
quiet  and  listen  —  not  jump,  or  dance,  or  shout! 

“Who  do  you  suppose  has  given  it?” 

“Oh,  who?”  I  gasped. 
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“What  did  I  tell  you  months  ago?  Miss  Horatia 
Budd  was  the  woman  that  had  the  money;  and,  by 
George,  she’s  done  it!” 

12  We  were  all  too  astonished  to  speak,  and  my  father 
was  able  to  continue.  “  It  seems  the  old  lady  has  some 
family  sentiment,  wants  to  have  the  library  a  memorial 
to  her  father,  and  to  have  his  portrait  hung  where  you 
will  see  it  as  you  go  in.” 

I  gasped  another  “Oh!” 

“She  said  she  had  been  thinking  of  it  a  long  while. 
She  wrote  a  very  good  letter  —  said  she  was  fond  of 
books,  poor  sold!  This  will  make  folks  think  better  of 
her  right  off.” 

“I  always  told  you  she  had  her  good  qualities,” 
nodded  my  grandmother. 

My  brother  Tom  was  looking  hard  at  me.  “I  tell 
you  what  —  don’t  you  remember  last  fall  —  I  bet 
’twas  Phoebe!” 

I  looked  at  my  mother  and  then  at  my  father,  and 
then  —  how  absurd !  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I 
could  not  speak  a  word. 

“Phoebe,  you’re  a  great  girl,”  said  Tom  admiringly. 

13  “Tell  us  the  story,  my  dear  child.” 

“Upon  my  word,”  my  father  said,  when  I  had 
ended,  “youthful  audacity  has  its  uses.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  me  to  tackle  Miss  Horatia 
Budd.” 

“’Twas  you,  Father,  your  very  self,  that  first  sug¬ 
gested  it,”  I  said. 

“My  poor  joke  has  turned  out  a  very  good  one.” 

Then  Father  advised  us  to  keep  this  little  matter  to 
ourselves;  for  it  was  hardly  a  subject  to  be  gossiped 
about.  We  all  agreed,  and  to  this  day,  only  the  Fays 
and  the  Callenders  know  how  Still  Waters  came  to  have 
a  library. 
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First  reading.  Without  looking  back  write  a  brief  outline  to 
answer  the  game  suggested  in  the  introduction. 

Second  reading.  Read  rapidly  to  plan  a  play  of  three  acts, 
with  two  scenes  for  Act  I,  and  one  for  each  of  the  other  acts. 

Class  activity.  Divide  the  class  into  four  committees  to  present 
the  play,  impromptu. 

Problems  to  discuss :  i .  Who  made  the  better  arguments  to  Miss 
Budd  —  Phoebe  or  Florence?  2.  How  can  people  raise  funds  for 
a  community  project?  3.  What  duties  devolve  on  a  community 
when  it  is  given  a  library  or  something  similar?  4.  What  public 
things  are  necessary  to  make  a  community  the  best  place  to  live? 
5.  What  do  you  have  in  your  community  to  serve  all  the  people? 

Book  reports.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups,  one  to  read  Dickens ’s 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth ,  and  the  other,  an  A  rabian  Nights  story.  Each 
group,  under  a  captain,  should  prepare  a  list  of  good  reasons  why  the 
story  has  interested  people.  Have  reports  given  in  a  joint  meeting. 


SONGS  FOR  MY  MOTHER 

Her  Words 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch 


Have  you  ever  thought  how  big  a  part  WORDS  play  in 
our  daily  lives?  An  engineer  can  run  a  train  without  the 
use  of  language,  but  can  the  ticket-agent  sell  the  tickets 
without  words?  When  we  really  think  about  it,  we  should 
have  a  hard  time  getting  along  to-day  without  speech. 

To  see  for  yourself  just  how  hard  it  would  be,  make  a 
list  of  occupations,  professions,  or  simple  everyday  doings 
that  depend  on  some  use  of  words  for  successful  operation. 

Then,  what  magic  words  can  perform!  They  can  carry 
you  through  the  adventures  of  a  story  as  if  you  were  present 
in  person  — •  until  at  the  end  you  lay  the  book  down  with  a 
sigh  and  rub  your  eyes  to  be  sure  you  are  in  your  own  room 
at  home  and  not  miles  off  at  the  scene  of  your  story. 

Do  you  know  any  one  whom  you  like  to  hear  talk?  How 
would  you  tell  your  reason  for  liking  what  you  heard? 

How  did  this  poet  learn  that  words  are  beautiful?  How 
does  she  tell  her  reasons?  Find  where  she  uses  words  beauti¬ 
fully  herself. 
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M  Y  mother  has  the  prettiest  tricks 
Of  words  and  words  and  words. 

Her  talk  comes  out  as  smooth  and  sleek 
As  breasts  of  singing  birds. 

She  shapes  her  speech  all  silver  fine 
Because  she  loves  it  so. 

And  her  own  eyes  begin  to  shine 
To  hear  her  stories  grow. 

And  if  she  goes  to  make  a  call 
Or  out  to  take  a  walk, 

We  leave  our  work  when  she  returns 
And  run  to  hear  her  talk. 

We  had  not  dreamed  these  things  were  so 
Of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 

Her  speech  is  as  a  thousand  eyes 
Through  which  we  see  the  earth. 

God  wove  a  web  of  loveliness, 

Of  clouds  and  stars  and  birds, 

But  made  not  anything  at  all 
So  beautiful  as  words. 

They  shine  around  our  simple  earth 
With  golden  shadowings, 

And  every  common  thing  they  touch 
Is  exquisite  with  wings. 

There’s  nothing  poor  and  nothing  small 
But  is  made  fair  with  them. 

They  are  the  hands  of  living  faith 
That  touch  the  garment’s  hem. 
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8  They  are  as  fair  as  bloom  or  air, 

They  shine  like  any  star, 

And  I  am  rich  who  learned  from  her 
How  beautiful  they  are. 

Problems  for  class  discussion.  .  i.  This  mother  had  the  art  of 

using  words  beautifully.  From  the  poem  tell  why  and  how. 

2.  Think  out  ways  in  which  a  school  boy  and  school  girl  can 
begin  to  acquire  the  magic  of  using  words  well.  Why  does  good 
use  of  words  act  as  magic?  Illustrate  in  business  and  social  life. 

3.  For  what  traits  are  mothers  most  loved  and  remembered? 

4.  How  can  we  personally  and  as  a  community  show  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  our  mothers  have  done  for  us? 

A  Poster  Contest.  (1)  Talk  about  the  following  tributes  to 
Mother;  (2)  vote  for  your  preference  as  a  class;  (3)  individually 
print  the  preferred  selection  (or  another  you  may  find  elsewhere) 
as  the  motto  on  a  poster;  (4)  decorate  the  poster  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  you  can  devise. 

Exhibit  the  posters.  Have  the  class  vote  for  one  for  Mother’s 
Day  to  be  put  up  in  a  place  of  honor. 


MY  MOTHER 

Frederic  Hentz  Adams 

She  was  as  good  as  goodness  is, 

Her  acts  and  all  her  words  were  kind, 
And  high  above  all  memories 
I  hold  the  beauty  of  her  mind. 

MOTHER 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

IVIost  of  all  the  other  beautiful  things 
in  life  come  by  twos  and  threes,  by  doz¬ 
ens  and  hundreds.  Plenty  of  roses,  stars, 
sunsets,  rainbows,  brothers  and  sisters, 
aunts  and  cousins,  but  only  one  mother 
in  all  the  wide  world. 
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ABOUT  POETRY 

John  Drinkwater 

An  essay  is  a  person’s  expression  of  opinion  in  printed 
form.  Here  is  a  poet’s  explanation  of  what  poetry  really 
is,  and  why  thinking  people  find  pleasure  in  it. 

Read  this  essay  carefully.  How  does  John  Drinkwater 
try  to  make  you  see  what  poetry  is? 

1  Nothing  in  the  world  gives  people  so  much  real 
pleasure  as  making  things.  And  have  you  ever  tried 
to  think  exactly  what  making  a  thing  means?  It 
doesn’t  mean  making  something  out  of  nothing  in  a 
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magical  way,  but  it  means  taking  a  thing,  or  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  that  are  already  in  existence,  and  so 
arranging  them,  that  in  addition  to  the  things  that 
have  been  used,  an  entirely  new  thing  comes  into 
being. 

2  For  instance,  a  man  may  take  thousands  of  bricks, 
each  of  which  is  a  separate  thing  that  has  already  been 
made,  and  out  of  them  make  an  entirely  new  thing,  a 
house.  And  in  building  a  house  the  man  is  happy  for 
two  reasons  —  because  he  is  making  a  useful  thing,  a 
place  where  he  or  some  one  else  can  live,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  he  is  able  to  take  a  lot  of  bricks  that  have  been 
lying  in  heaps,  that  do  not  seem  to  mean  anything, 
and  arrange  them  so  that  they  become  a  house,  which 
means  a  great  deal. 

3  Now  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  by  using  our  minds 
we  are  able  to  get  just  this  same  kind  of  pleasure,  with¬ 
out  having  any  real  things  to  arrange.  If  you  .shut 
your  eyes  and  then  think  of  a  horse,  for  example,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  no  real  horse  that  you  are  looking 
at,  and  yet  in  some  wonderful  way  you  have  been 
able  to  make  a  horse  in  your  mind  out  of  nothing. 
And  the  truth  is  that  the  idea  of  a  horse  which  you 
have  been  able  to  call  up  in  your  mind,  is  just  as  real 
a  thing,  and  just  as  important  to  you,  as  the  horse 
that  you  may  see  in  the  street. 

4  Nothing  will  help  you  more  in  your  life  than  the 
habit  of  seeing  things  in  your  mind  very  clearly;  the 
habit  of  not  only  making  things  with  your  hands,  but 
of  making  them  in  your  mind  as  well.  And  just  as, 
if  you  were  building  a  house  of  bricks,  you  would  not 
get  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  unless  you  built  a 
good,  well-shaped,  and  complete’  house,  so  you  will 
not  get  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  from  the  things 
that  you  make  in  your  mind,  unless  they  too  are 
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well-shaped  and  complete.  You  will  find,  for  instance, 
that  if  you  think  about  a  horse  with  your  eyes  shut, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  make  a  horse  in  your  mind,  you 
will  get  far  more  pleasure  if  you  have  learned  how  to 
make  it  very  exactly  and  clearly,  than  if  you  are  only 
able  to  make  it  uncertainly,  so  that  the  horse  in  your 
mind  is  a  confused  kind  of  thing. 

5 1  have  said  that  the  pleasure  that  we  get  from  mak¬ 
ing  things,  whether  with  our  hands  or  in  our  minds,  is 
good  for  us.  This  is  so  because,  ever  since  the  earth 
began,  the  greatest  purpose  of  the  life  on  it  has  been  to 
grow  from  a  confusion  that  cannot  be  understood  into 
clear  shapes  that  can  be  well  understood.  When  we 
make  anything  clearly  and  exactly,  we  are  helping  this 
purpose.  So  that  if  the  thing  that  we  make  is  not  clear, 
but  only,  so  to  speak,  half  made  or  a  quarter  made,  \ye 
are  failing  to  help  the  life  of  which  we  are  a  part  as  fully 
as  we  might,  and  our  pleasure  is  less  in  consequence. 
That  is  why,  when  you  make  a  horse  (or  any  other 
thing)  in  your  mind,  you  will  get  far  less  satisfaction  if 
it  is  only  a  vague  horse,  a  little  like  a  horse  perhaps  and 
a  little  like  a  donkey,  shall  we  say,  and  a  little  like  a 
bush  or  a  wheelbarrow,  than  you  will  if  it  is  a  horse 
clearly  and  completely  made. 

6  If  we  think  about  this  a  minute  or  two  longer,  we 
shall  see  that  very  often  the  things  that  we  make  in  our 
minds  are  suggested  to  us  by  some  one  else.  If  I  tell 
you  that  I  saw  the  moon  last  night,  you  will  at  once 
make  the  moon  in  your  mind.  And  if  some  one  has 
himself  seen  a  thing  very  clearly  indeed,  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  about  it  so  well  that  we  in  our  turn  can  make 
it  very  clearly  in  our  own  minds,  and  so  get  an  espe¬ 
cially  large  amount  of  that  pleasure  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  It  is  just  this  that  the  poets  can  do  for  us,  and 
that  is  why  their  poems  can  give  us  so  much  delight. 
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7  The  poet  sees  or  understands  something  very  clearly 
indeed,  so  clearly  that  he  is  able  to  put  it  quite  clearly 
into  his  poem,  and  then  in  a  wonderful  way  we  make  it 
all  over  again  for  ourselves  in  our  minds.  For  instance, 
William  Morris  saw  the  river  Thames  flowing  on  a  cold 
winter  night  underneath  the  hills  by  his  country  home. 
And  he  saw  it  so  clearly  that  he  was  able  to  tell  us  about 
it  in  words  so  well  chosen,  and  arranged  so  beautifully 
for  us  to  hear,  that  we  cannot  read  them  without  finding 
all  our  best  ability  helping  us  in  the  delightful  experience 
of  seeing  it  all  as  clearly  as  Morris  himself  saw  it: 

“The  wind’s  on  the  wold 
And  the  night  is  a-cold 
And  Thames  runs  chill 
’Twixt  mead  and  hill.” 

‘ 8  Now  forget  about  all  this,  and  read  the  poems  in 
this  book.  After  a  time,  when  you  have  got  used  to 
them  and  know  which  ones  you  like  best,  read  again 
what  I  have  been  saying,  and  I  hope  it  will  help  you  to 
understand  something  about  what  poetry  may  be  to 
you  now  and  through  all  your  lives.  For,  while  the 
first  and  by  far  the  most  important  matter  is  to  like 
a  good  thing,  it  is  helpful,  and,  indeed,  increases  our 
liking,  if  we  can  find  out  why  we  like  it. 

First  reading.  In  reading  a  story,  the  events  or  occurrences 
stand  out  like  guide  posts.  When  you  read  an  essay  or  article  you 
can  also  find  *“  guide  posts”  to  help  you  remember  the  thought. 

Complete  the  “guide  post”  for  each  paragraph  in  the  following: 

If  i.  Nothing  gives  so  much  pleasure  as . 

If  2.  This  is  illustrated  in  building . 

If  3-  We  can  get  the  same  pleasure  by . 

If  4.  Seeing  things  in  your  mind  clearly  helps . 

If  5.  Making  things  is  good  for  us  because  the  greatest  purpose  of 

life . 

If  6.  Things  that  we  make  in  our  minds  may  be  suggested . 

If  7.  The  poet  sees . so  that  we . . 

If  8.  Now  apply  what  was  said  to . 
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Second  reading.  The  wide-awake  reader  is  constantly  applying 
what  he  reads  to  his  own  life: 

If  2.  Give  another  illustration  from  your  work  in  domestic  arts  or 
manual  training. 

If  3.  What  professions  depend  upon  this  power? 

If  4.  Apply  to  spelling  and  preaching. 

If  6.  Apply  to  your  work  in  Oral  English. 

Tf  7.  Illustrate  from  a  poem  you  know. 

If  8.  Apply  to  “Traveling  Bear”  (p.  8)  and  “Sunset  Moment” 
(P-  57)- 

Memory  Contest.  Which  of  last  year’s  poems  can  you  recite? 


MARY’S  MYSTERY  ROOM 

Abbie  Farwell  Brown 

Read  the  following  account  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but 

try  to  see  exactly  what  happens :  — 

1  According  to  the  will  left  by  Miss  Nan  Corliss, 
that  eccentric  old  lady,  her  nephew,  Dr.  Corliss,  — 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years,  —  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  old  house.  The  only  grandnephew,  John 
Corliss,  was  to  have  two  thousand  dollars  to  send  him 
to  college  when  he  should  be  old  enough  to  go.  And  to 
Mary,  Dr.  Corliss’  little  daughter,  her  unknown  grand¬ 
niece  whom  she  had  never  seen,  Aunt  Nan  had  willed 
her  library  with  everything  therein. 

2  Mary  was  now  going  to  see  what  her  library  was 
like,  and  what  therein  remained.  She  drew  a  long 
breath,  turned  the  key,  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
peered  cautiously  into  the  room,  half  expecting  some¬ 
thing  to  jump  out  at  her.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
happened. 

3  What  they  saw  was  a  plain,  square  room,  with 
shelves  from  floor  to  ceiling  packed  tightly  with  rows 
of  solemn-looking  books.  In  one  corner  stood  a  tall 
clock,  over  which  perched  a  stuffed  crow,  black  and 
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stern.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  table-desk, 
with  papers  scattered  about,  just  as  Aunt  Nan  had  left 
it  weeks  before.  On  the  mantel  above  the  fireplace 
was  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  and  some  smaller  ornaments, 
with  an  old  tin  lantern.  Above  the  Shakespeare  hung 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  gray  curls,  in  an  old-fashioned 
dress,  holding  a  book  in  her  hand.  The  other  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  breast  with  the  forefinger  extended. 

4  “Hello!”  said  Dr.  Corliss  when  he  spied  the  por¬ 
trait,  “this  is  Aunt  Nan  herself  as  she  looked  when  I 
last  saw  her;  and  a  very  good  likeness  it  is.  She  loved 
her  books  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  It  meant 
a  great  deal  that  she  wanted  you  to  have  them,  Mary.” 

“  I  wish  she  had  left  me  two  thousand  dollars!”  said 
Mary,  pouting.  “These  old  books  don’t  look  very  in¬ 
teresting.  I  want  to  go  to  college  more  than  John  does. 
But  I  don’t  suppose  I  ever  can,  now.” 

“Books  are  rather  useful,  whether  one  goes  to  col¬ 
lege  or  not,”  her  father  reminded  her.  “She  needn’t 
have  left  you  anything,  Mary.  She  never  even  saw 
you  —  or  John  either,  for  that  matter.” 

5  Mary  and  John  had  been  poking  about  the  library 
to  see  if  they  could  find  anything  “queer.”  They 
stopped  in  front  of  the  tall  clock  which  had  not  been 
wound  up  for  weeks. 

“We’ll  have  to  start  the  clock,  Father,”  said  Mary. 
“The  old  crow  looks  as  if  he  expected  us  to.” 

“The  key  is  probably  inside  the  clock  case,”  said 
Dr.  Corliss,  opening  the  door. 

6  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  key  hanging  on  a  peg. 
And  tied  to  it  was  the  usual  tag.  But  instead  of  saying 
“Clock  Key,”  as  one  would  have  expected,  this  tag 
bore  these  mysterious  words  in  the  handwriting  which 
Mary  knew  was  Aunt  Nan’s:  “Look  under  the 
raven’s  wing.” 
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“Now,  what  in  the  world  does  that  mean?”  asked 
Mary,  staring  about  the  room.  “What  did  she  mean 
by  ‘the  raven,’  do  you  suppose?” 

“  I  guess  she  means  the  old  crow  up  there,”  cried 
John. 

“Maybe  she  meant  that,”  said  her  father. 

“It’s  just  an  old  April  Fool,  I  bet!”  jeered  John. 

7  “Under  which  wing  am  I  to  look?”  said  Mary. 
Finally  she  gathered  courage  to  reach  up  her  hand  to¬ 
ward  the  right  wing,  very  cautiously.  She  half  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  creature  might  come  alive  and  nip  her. 
But  nothing  happened.  There  was  nothing  under  the 
right  wing  but  moth-eaten  feathers. 

“I’ll  try  the  other  wing,”  said  Mary  to  herself. 
She  poked  her  fingers  under  the  old  bird’s  left  wing. 
Yes!  There  was  something  there.  Something  dan¬ 
gled  by  a  hidden  string  from  the  wing-bone  of  Aunt 
Nan’s  raven.  Mary  pulled,  and  presently  something 
came  away.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  little  gold  watch 
and  chain.  On  the  case  was  engraved  the  letter  C, 
which  was  of  course  as  truly  Mary’s  initial  as  it  had 
been  Aunt  Nan  Corliss’s. 

“Why,  it  is  Aunt  Nan’s  watch,”  said  Dr.  Corliss, 
beaming.  “Well,  Mary!  I  declare,  that  is  something 
worth  while.  You  needed  a  watch,  my  dear.  But 
I  don’t  know  when  I  could  ever  have  bought  a  gold  one 
for  you.  This  is  a  beauty.” 

“It’s  a  bird  of  a  watch!”  piped  John,  wagging  his 
head  at  the  crow. 

Discussion,  i.  Where  is  the  description  so  clear  that  you  could 
draw  a  floor  plan  and  sketches  of  the  walls?  Read  it  aloud.  Where 
is  there  a  chance  for  deviation  of  opinion?  Why? 

2.  Give  three  instances  to  prove  that  the  father  was  right  when  he 
spoke  about  books  in  section  4. 

Something  to  do.  1 .  Draw  plans  of  Aunt  Nan’s  library.  2.  Make 
a  sketch  of  the  wall  with  Aunt  Nan’s  portrait  on  it. 
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The  Independent 

In  the  following  selection  an  expert  gives  his  opinion  on 
how  a  town  should  be  planned  to  bring  most  comfort,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  beauty  to  the  community.  Because  it  is  such  an 
expression  of  opinion  it  will  make  a  good  declamation  to 
memorize  and  deliver,  as  if  you  were  the  expert  speaking. 

Remember: 

The  first  step  in  learning  a  declamation  is  to  understand  it. 
The  second  step  is  to  find  key-words  that  help  you  to  recall  the 
thought. 

In  this  selection  observe  how  these  five  sentence-thoughts 
are  suggested  by  the  following  italicized  key-words: 

1st  sentence  —  grow  (How?) 

2d  sentence  —  laid  out  (How?) 

3d  sentence  —  regulated  (How?) 

4th  sentence  —  planned  (How?  Where?) 

5th  sentence  —  improve  (What?  How?) 

‘A  town  should  be  planned  so  that  it.  will  grow 
in  an  orderly  and  beautiful  way.  2  The  suburbs 
should  be  laid  out  with  broad  streets,  and  with  play¬ 
grounds,  parks,  and  much  open  space.  3  The 
height  of  the  buildings  should  be  regulated;  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  excluded  from  the  residence  dis¬ 
tricts;  the  streets  should  be  lined  with  trees;  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  growth  of  the 
town  for  a  generation  in  advance  of  its  present  size. 

4  That  is  the  way  many  of  the  German,  the  French, 
and  the  English  cities  have  been  planned.  5  They 
all  improve  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  people  by  building  their  towns  like  a 
private  estate,  or  as  an  individual  plans  his  home. 

Memorize  the  declamation  for  a  Program  Period  (Manual.) 
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Civic  problems  to  investigate.  Select  from  the  following: 

I.  What  your  community  is  doing  to  improve:  (a)  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds;  (b)  schools;  (c)  churches;  ( d )  streets;  (e)  monuments; 
(/)  suburbs;  (g)  transportation;  (h)  zoning;  ( i )  fire  protection; 
(J)  health  protection;  (k)  civic  center. 

How  will  you  get  your  information?  Have  you  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce?  Appoint  committees  to  find  out. 

II.  What  others  are  doing  or  recommending  to  improve  cities. 
Where  will  you  get  this  information?  Appoint  a  committee  to 

find  out  which  of  these  books  and  magazines  are  in  the  public  library 
or  school  library.  Read  one  of  the  chapters  or  articles  and  prepare 
a  brief  report  on  it. 

American  City ,  May,  1921. 

“Bridgeport’s  Experiment  in  Housing.” 

American  Review  of  Reviews ,  March,  1918. 

(a)  Sikes:  Chicago,  North  America’s  Transportation 

Center. 

(b)  Moulton:  Chicago’s  Improvement  Plans. 

Beard:  American  City  Government. 

Chap.  XIV.  City  Planning. 

Evans:  Town  Improvement. 

Chap.  I.  Forces  Creating  the  Town. 

Chap.  II.  The  Town  Plan  in  General. 

Chap.  III.  The  Street  System. 

Hepner  and  Hepner:  The  Good  Citizen. 

Chap.  XIII.  City  Plans  and  Civic  Beauty. 

Hotchkiss:  Representative  Cities  of  the  United  States. 
(Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Duluth,  Gary,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Savannah,  Seattle.) 

Lapp:  Our  America. 

Chap.  IX.  Some  City  Problems. 

Marshall  &  Judd:  Lessons  in  Community  and  National 
Life. 

Lesson  A  —  24.  Concentration  of  Population  in 
Great  Cities. 

Lesson  B  —  24.  Building  the  Industrial  City  of 
Gary. 

Lesson  C  —  25.  A  Seaport  as  a  Center  of  Concen¬ 
tration  (New  York). 
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HOW  TO  READ  A  GRAPH 
Franklin  S.  Hoyt  and  Harriet  E.  Peet 

This  is  an  age  in  which  people  like  to  see  results  tabulated. 
To  see  something  pictured  before  one’s  eyes  makes  it  more 
significant.  In  school  you  should  learn  not  only  to  interpret 
such  diagrams,  or  graphs,  but  to  make  them  for  yourself. 

The  following  exercises  in  graph-making  are  taken  from 
a  well-known  arithmetic. 

Keeping  a  Record  in  a  Graph 

Read  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  and  try  to  explain  the  draw¬ 
ing  04). 

A  boy’s  record  on  sets  of  io 
problems  in  addition  was:  First 
trial,  6  out  of  io  problems  cor¬ 
rectly  solved  within  a  given 
time;  second  trial,  7  out  of  10; 
third  trial,  9;  fourth  trial,  8; 
fifth  trial,  10.  This  record  is 
pictured  in  this  diagram. 

(1 Observe  in  diagram  A  how  the 
scores  are  inserted  as  dots,  and 
the  dots  joined  to  show  the  line  of  progress.) 

2  Such  a  diagram  is  called  a  graph.  This  graph  04) 
shows  at  a  glance  the  progress  that  the  boy  made  on 
the  sets  of  problems. 

3  The  second  graph  shows  how  a  week’s  problems 
can  be  recorded  in  per  cents. 

(■ Observe  in  graph  B  how  the  Jive  days  of  the  week  are 
put  across  the  top,  and  the  per  cents  up  and  down  on  the 
left  side  with  the  lowest  per  cent  at  the  bottom  so  that  the 
line  of  progress  would  rise  and  move  to  the  right.) 
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For  Monday  the  record  was 
graph)-,  for  Tuesday,  45%; 
for  Wednesday,  75%;  for 
Thursday,  90%;  for  Fri¬ 
day,  100%. 

( Observe  how  the  low  record 
on  Tuesday  is  shown  by  the 
drop  in  the  line.) 


60%  ( locate  on  the 


Days  of  week 


To  make  a  Graph 

1 .  Rule  paper  with  a  pen 

cil,  or  use  squared  paper. 

2.  Place  the  dots  in  the  proper  places. 

3.  Connect  the  dots  with  straight  lines. 


Assignments 

1.  From  the  following  record  make  a  graph  simi¬ 
lar  to  graph  A :  First  trial  on  a  set  of  problems  in 
division,  4  problems  correctly  solved  out  of  the  8  re¬ 
quired  within  the  time  limit;  second  trial,  6  out  of 
8;  third  trial,  5;  fourth  trial,  7;  fifth  trial,  8. 

•2.  Make  a  graph  like  the  second  one  (B).  Use 
this  attendance  record  of  a  seventh-grade  class: 
Monday,  88%;  Tuesday,  90%;  Wednesday, 
80%;  Thursday,  92%;  Friday,  96%. 

Progress  graphs  in  reading.  1.  Make  graphs  to  show  (a)  your 
speed  per  minute  in  silent  reading  in  the  tests  for  this  month  and 
(b)  your  comprehension  of  the  selections.  (Manual.) 

2.  Appoint  two  committees:  one,  to  average  the  speed  scores  for 
the  class  and  to  draw  a  graph  to  show  the  Class  Score  for  Speed ;  the 
other,  to  average  the  comprehension  scores  and  prepare  a  graph  to 
show  the  Class  Score  for  Comprehension.  (Manual.) 

Discussion,  i.  Find  three  graphs  in  different  textbooks,  and  tell 
what  elements  are  presented  in  the  vertical  lines  and  in  the  horizon¬ 
tal  lines.  2.  Are  there  any  new  features?  3.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  each  graph? 
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HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST  FROM  THE 
DICTIONARY 

E.  M.  Bolenius 

The  Dictionary  as  a  reference  book.  The  dictionary  is  the  most 
useful  reference  book  in  the  world,  for  there  you  will  find  how  the 
400,000  and  more  words  of  our  language  are  used.  To  use  a  word 
correctly  you  must  know  four  things:  (/)  how  it  is  spelled;  (2)  how 
it  is  pronounced;  (3)  what  it  means;  and  ( 4 )  what  part  it  plays  in  a 
sentence.  Besides  these,  it  is  interesting  to  know  from  what  lan¬ 
guage  the  word  originally  came  (the  derivation)  and  other  words 
that  mean  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  (synonyms) . 

Observe  how  these  things  are  given  in  Webster’s  New  Interna¬ 
tional  Dictionary  for  the  word  speech: 


speech  (specli),  n.  [ME.  speche ,  AS.  spcec.  (cf.  also  sprcec , 

D.  spraak ,  G.  sprache ,  Sw.  sprdfc,  Dan.  sprog ),  fr.  spec  an  -<■ 
to  speak.  See  speak.]  1.  The  faculty  of  uttering  artic¬ 
ulate  sounds  or  words ;  the  faculty  of  expressing  thoughts 
by  words  or  articulate  sounds;  the  power  of  speaking. 

2.  Act  or  manner  of  speaking  or  expressing  thoughts  in 
words ;  oral  utterance.  Speech  is  voice  articulated  by 
definite  configurations  of  the  vocal  organs.  Speech  and 
song  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  wider  variations  of 
pitch  in  singing,  in  which  latter  the  voice  usually  dwells  on 
each  note  without  change  of  pitch,  and  then  leaps  up  or 
down  to  the  next  as  smoothly  and  quickly  as  possible, 
whereas  in  speech  the  voice  constantly  moves  upward  and 
downward,  sometimes  by  leaps,  but  more  often  by  glides. 

3.  That  which  is  spoken ;  a  spoken  sentence,  phrase,  re¬ 
mark,  etc.  ;  uttered  words  expressive  of  thought ;  also,  ah 
interchange  of  spoken  words;  talk;  conversation. 

4.  Specif.,  a  formal  public  discourse;  an  oration  ;  harangue. 

5.  A  particular  language  ;  a  tongue  ;  a  dialect. 

People  of  a  strange  speech.  Ezek.  in.  6. 

6.  Talk;  mention;  common  saying;  report.  Archaic 

What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey.  Shak. 

7-  The  speaking  of  a  musical  instrument.  See  speak,  v.  G. 

8.  The  part  of  a  wheel  consisting  of  the  hub  and  spokes  be¬ 
fore  the  fellies  and  rim  are  put  on. 

Syn.  —  Speech,  address,  oration,  harangue.  Speech  is-^- 
the  general  term;  an  address  is  a  formal  speech;  an  ora¬ 
tion  is  an  elaborate  or  rhetorical  address,  esp.  one  delivered 
on  a  notable  occasion ;  a  harangue  is  a  vehement  or  noisy 
speech. 


( Spelling. 

{  Pronunciation. 

I  Part  of  Speech. 
I  Derivation. 


(  Eight  different 
(  meanings. 


Synonyms. 


An  unabridged  dictionary  is  a  reference  book  for  more  than 
spelling,  pronunciation,  definition,  and  derivation.  It  tells  what 
part  of  speech  a  word  is,  whether  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb, 
adjective,  preposition,  or  conjunction,  but  indicates  these  by 
abbreviations. 

It  also  designates  words  of  different  kinds;  as,  homonyms ,  anto¬ 
nyms,  contractions ,  abbreviations,  slang,  and  vulgarisms,  as  well  as 
synonyms . 

Problem  i.  If  you  do  not  know  what  these  words  mean,  look  them  up 
in  the  dictionary  and  be  ready  to  give  the  class  an  example  of  each. 
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Problem  2.  By  glancing  through  the  dictionary,  find  the  abbreviations 
for  the  parts  of  speech  which  show  the  uses  of  words. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  at  the  end  of  an  unabridged  dic¬ 
tionary  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  persons  prominent  in  the 
world’s  history;  with  pronunciation,  nationality,  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  and  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  career.  The  Gazeteer  gives 
an  alphabetical  list  of  places  with  brief  information,  and  is  valuable 
reference  in  geography. 

How  to  get  the  most  use  out  of  a  dictionary. 

1.  Know  the  order  of  the  alphabet  so  that  you  can  locate  a  word 
quickly  and  accurately.  You  should  know  the  order  of  letters  from 
A  to  Z  and  from  Z  to  A,  so  that  you  know  at  once  that  p  comes 
before  r  and  j  after  g.  This  ability  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
you  quick  in  consulting  indexes,  card  catalogues,  encyclopedias, 
letter  files,  and  directories,  as  well  as  the  dictionary. 

Problem  3.  Say  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  forwards  and  backwards. 

2.  Learn  to  arrange  words  in  alphabetical  order  quickly  and  cor - 
rectly. 

Problem  4.  Make  lists  of  four  words  each,  to  show  the  increase  in 
difficulty  in  arranging,  —  different  initials,  first  letter  alike,  two  first 
letters  alike,  etc.  See  who  can  make  the  most  complete  chart  of  groups 
of  four  words  for  each. 


3.  Learn  to  waste  no  time  in  locating  a  word  in  the  dictionary. 
Problem  5.  Look  at  the  top  of  a  page  and  find  for  yourself  how  the  key 
words  help  to  locate  a  word. 


4.  Learn  to  interpret  the  correct  pronunciation  from  reference  to 
the  diacritical  marks  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Problem  6.  Make  a  chart  of  diacritical  marks  to  explain  to  a  foreign 
boy  or  girl.  Look  up  the  words  syllabication  and  accent ,  and  observe  how 
they  are  indicated  in  the  dictionary. 


5.  Learn  to  select  the  right  meaning  to  suit  the  sentence. 

6.  Know  how  many  different  things  can  be  found  in  an  unabridged 
dictionary  and  where  to  find  each  of  them. 

Problem  7.  Appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  find  the  following  in  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  International  Dictionary ,  or  a  similar  dictionary. 


The  table  of  contents. 

The  dictionary  proper. 

Rules  for  spelling  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

History  of  the  English  language. 


Pronunciation  and  explanation  of 
biographical  and  geographical 
names. 

Pictorial  illustrations. 

Colored  plates. 


Dictionary  speed  drills.  The  teacher  announces  a  word ;  and  as 
soon  as  a  pupil  finds  it  in  his  own  dictionary,  he  puts  his  finger  on 
the  definition  and  stands  up.  After  ten  have  arisen,  the  definition 
should  be  read  aloud. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  LIBRARY 
E.  M.  Bolenius 

Things  we  must  know  about  the  library. 

There  are  three  important  things  that 
every  one  who  wishes  to  get  most  out  of  a 
library  must  know  about  it.  These  are: 

1.  How  to  get  library  privileges. 

2.  How  to  find  a  book  in  the  library. 

3.  How  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  book. 

The  Library  card.  In  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
a  book  out,  one  usually  must  present  references  to  show  that 
one  is  reliable  and  thoughtful  of  obligations.  The  obligations 
in  taking  books  from  the  library  are  three-fold:  (1)  books 
must  be  handled  with  care;  (2)  they  must  not  be  kept  out 
beyond  the  one-  or  two- week  limit  without  renewal;  and 
(3)  fines  must  be  paid,  when  a  book  is  kept  out  too  long. 

Every  boy  or  girl  should  have  a  card  for  the  public  library. 

How  to  find  a  book  in  the  library.  The  books  in  a  public 
library  are  usually  placed  in  two  sections,  or  rooms;  one, 
called  the  circulation  department ,  containing  all  the  books 
that  persons  may  take  out  on  a  library  card;  the  other, 
called  the  reference  department ,  containing  all  the  books  that 
are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out  as  a  rule,  but  are  used  for 
reference  by  persons  who  come  to  the  library  to  consult  them. 

In  both  departments  the  books  are  catalogued.  This 
catalogue  consists  of  the  authors’  names  and  titles,  etc.,  re¬ 
corded  on  cards  3"  X  5"  in  size,  which  are  filed  alphabeti¬ 
cally  in  drawers  to  which  the  reading  public  have  access. 

In  the  circulation  department  the  books  are  usually  right 
there  on  the  shelves  where  the  prospective  reader  can  glance 
at  them  and  choose  the  one  he  wants  to  take  home.  Having 
chosen  his  book  he  then  presents  himself  at  the  librarian’s 
desk  and  has  it  charged  against  him  on  his  library  card. 

In  the  reference  room  there  are  usually  tables  where 
people  can  work,  and  quiet  is  maintained  so  that  the  readers 
are  not  disturbed.  In  the  larger  libraries  the  books  for 
reference  are  not  exposed  on  the  shelves,  but  the  prospective 
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reader  must  look  the  book  up  in  the  card  catalogue  under 
the  author’s  name,  record  the  author,  title,  and  number  of 
the  book  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  hand  this  to  the  reference 
librarian,  who  then  has  the  book  delivered  to  him  for  reading 
in  the  reference  room. 

How  books  in  a  library  are  classified.  The  Dewey  Decimal 
System  of  Classification  is  used  in  public  libraries.  In  this 
system  the  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  numerical 
order.  All  the  books  are  divided  and  grouped  in  ten 
classes  with  general  class  numbers  as  follows: 

000-009.  General  Works.  Books  that  deal  with  no  particu¬ 
lar  subject,  such  as  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  periodicals,  newspapers. 
Example ,  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica. 

100-199.  Philosophy.  Psychology,  ethics,  etc. 

Example ,  No.  150  is  psychology. 

200-299.  Religion.  Christian  and  non-Christian  beliefs. 

Example ,  No.  220  is  the  Bible. 

300-399.  Sociology.  Government,  economics,  law,  educa¬ 
tion,  civics,  etc. 

Example ,  No.  331  is  labor  and  capital. 

400-499.  Language.  Readers,  grammars,  dictionaries,  etc., 
in  all  languages. 

Example ,  423  is  the  number  for  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  the  English  language. 

500-599.  Science.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  geology,  bot¬ 
any,  zoology,  etc. 

Example ,  No.  51 1  is  arithmetic. 

600-699.  Useful  Arts.  Medicine,  engineering,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  etc. 

Example ,  No.  641  is  cook  books. 

700-799.  Fine  Arts.  Architecture,  needlework,  painting, 
music,  amusements,  etc. 

Example ,  No.  770  is  photography. 
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800-899.  Literature.  Poems,  dramas,  and  essays  in  all 

languages. 

Example ,  822.33  ls  the  number  for 
books  by  and  about  Shakespeare. 
(See  the  Note  below.) 

Novels.  These  are  arranged  on  the  shelves 
separately  from  the  other  literature 
and  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
the  authors’  surnames. 

Example ,  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray. 
900-999.  History,  Travel,  Biography. 

History.  Histories  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

Example ,  973  is  the  number  for  a 
history  of  the  United  States. 
Travel.  In  all  countries,  has  the  number 
910-919. 

Example ,  a  book  describing  life  in 
the  United  States  is  numbered  917.3. 
Biography.  Lives  of  individuals  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the 
person  written  about. 

Example ,  biographies  of  Lincoln 
are  arranged  on  the  shelves  after 
Grant’s  and  before  Washington’s. 
Note.  Each  of  these  general  classes  is  again  divided  into 
related  subjects.  For  instance,  Science  (500)  is  divided 
into  the  various  sciences:  — 

510-19  Mathematics  540-49  Chemistry  560-79  Biology 

520-29  Astronomy  550-59  Geology  580-89  Botany 

23°~39  Physics  560-69  Paleontology  590-99  Zoology 

Each  of  these  sub-groups  is  further  subdivided  into  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  subject;  as,  510-19,  mathematics,  into  — 

51 1  arithmetic  514  trigonometry 

512  algebra  515  descriptive  geometry 

513  geometry  etc. 

The  numbers  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  identify 
the  book  further,  as, 

973  U.S.  History  973  -2  U.S.  History  —  colonial 

973.1  U.S.  History  —  discovery  973.3  U.S.  History  —  Revolution 
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Problem  i.  Locate  the  following  books,  giving  the  gen¬ 
eral  class  number  of  the  Dewey  Classification  System  in 
which  it  will  be  found : 


1.  A  French  Dictionary. 

2.  A  book  of  hymns. 

3.  A  volume  of  poems. 

4.  A  life  of  Lincoln. 

5.  A  book  on  plants. 

6.  A  book  on  how  the  mind  works. 


7.  A  community  civics  book. 

8.  A  history  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  A  book  on  building  bridges. 

10.  A  book  on  famous  cathedrals. 

11.  Kipling’s  Jungle  Tales. 

12.  A  book  on  travel  in  Australia. 


Reference  helps.  The  following  books  are  either  store¬ 
houses  of  facts  or  else  guides  to  finding  material: 

Encyclopedias.  Compton’s,  Book  of  Knowledge,  The 
World  Book.  Articles  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Learn 
to  find  information  quickly:  (1)  by  locating  the  article 
quickly;  and  (2)  by  reading  it  quickly  to  locate  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  want. 

Dictionaries.  Webster’s,  Winston’s,  etc.  Learn  to  locate 
a  word  quickly  and  to  select  accurately  the  definition  that 
applies. 

Atlases.  Learn  to  locate  maps  by  using  the  contents  or 
index  instead  of  leafing  through  in  a  blind  search.  Learn  to 
find  things  on  the  map  quickly. 

Poole  s  Index.  Poole’s  Index  gives  a  list  of  magazine 
articles  arranged  under  topics  from  1802-1910.  Such  material 
is  located  by  finding  the  topic  first,  where  the  articles 
dealing  with  the  subject  are  listed  by  month  and  year  of  a 
magazine. 

The  Reader  s  Guide.  This  is  an  index  of  articles  appearing 
in  the  magazines  from  1900  to  date. 

Who's  Who.  This  is  a  compendium  with  brief  accounts  of 
living  persons  in  this  country. 

The  World  Almanac.  This  book  gives  the  latest  statistics. 
It  is  issued  every  year  and  is  a  valuable  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion. 
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Problem  2.  Where  would  you  look  for  the  following  in¬ 
formation? 


1.  The  chief  work  of  a  living  author. 

2.  Magazine  article  on  Roosevelt. 

3.  Magazine  articles  on  radio. 

4.  The  boundaries  of  Czechoslo¬ 

vakia. 

5.  Latest  statistics  on  population. 


6.  Pronunciation  of  a  hard  word. 

7.  A  detailed  account  of  Lincoln’s 

life. 

8.  Various  opinions  on  Lincoln. 

9.  Latest  rulers  of  various  coun¬ 

tries. 


Getting  the  most  from  a  book.  The  first  thing  to  know 
about  any  book  is  what  it  contains  and  how  to  find  things  in 
it.  For  that  reason  the  table  of  contents  and  the  index  of 
a  book  are  extremely  important.  When  you  are  looking  up 
references  to  solve  a  problem  or  answer  a  question,  do  not 
leaf  blindly  through  your  book,  but  turn  to  either  the  table 
of  contents  or  the  index,  or  indeed  to  both ;  when  you  have 
found  your  topic  read  it  through  to  get  the  information  you 
want. 

In  gathering  such  information  it  is  often  helpful  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  sources  of  your  material.  Such  a  record  of 
readings  or  books  is  called  a  bibliography .  A  bibliography 
gives  the  authors’  names  and  titles  (sometimes  with  pages 
read),  arranged  alphabetically. 

You  may  frequently  want  to  keep  a  record  of  the  chief 
ideas  you  got  in  your  reference  reading.  That  means  that 
you  take  notes.  These  may  be  of  three  kinds:  (1)  outline 
form  of  topic  and  sub  points  or  details;  (2)  running  notes, 
with  the  different  ideas  separated  by  dashes;  (3)  summariz¬ 
ing  of  the  central  thought,  or  “boiling  down.” 

Problem  3.  Make  a  bibliography  of  dog  stories  from 
material  found  in  this  reader  on  pages  145,  146,  and  167. 

Problem  4.  From  an  article  that  you  have  already  read, 
select  a  paragraph  and  report  it  in  the  three  ways  given: 
(j)  topical  outline;  (2)  running  notes;  (3)  summary  of 
central  thought. 

Different  ways  to  read.  You  have  already  learned  that  it 
pays  to  become  a  fast  reader.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  all 
reference  reading.  There  is  an  art  in  learning  to  scan  a  page 
quickly  to  find  something  important.  You  skim  through  it 
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until  you  come  to  the  information;  then  you  change  your 
mode  of  reading  to  the  careful  type  in  order  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  accurately. 

To  get  most  pleasure  from  a  story  you  should  read  to  see 
the  people  and  the  places  as  if  they  were  real,  to  see  the 
action  take  place,  to  feel  the  emotions  felt  by  the  actors  in 
the  stories.  To  enjoy  reading  poems  you  will  read  for  the 
poet’s  pictures  and  striking  thoughts,  and  for  the  beautiful 
swing,  rhythm,  or  music  of  the  stanzas.  In  your  study 
reading  you  will  read  for  the  succession  of  main  ideas  and 
the  details  developing  them.  Throughout  this  year’s  reading 
in  this  book,  these  skills  and  appreciations  are  trained. 

Personal,  class,  school,  home,  and  public  library.  Those 
five  words  present  five  different  kinds  of  library,  some  of 
which  are  at  your  disposal.  Every  seventh  grade  boy  or  girl 
owes  it  to  himself  or  herself  to  collect  books  and  to  learn  to 
use  those  books  right. 

Problem  5.  Find  what  library  facilities  are  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  Devise  ways  of  getting  more  books  for  reading. 

Things  to  do  at  the  Library 

I.  Boys  and  Girls  you  will  like  to  meet.  Appoint  a  committee, 
divide  the  fifteen  books  among  them,  to  find  out  at  the  library 
whether  the  following  are  in  the  catalogue. 

Each  pupil  who  reads  a  book  should  recommend  it  to  another. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May:  Little  Women.  Little  Men.  Jo's  Boys. 

— - :  Right  Cousins.  Rose  in  Bloom.  Old-Fashioned  Girl. 

Barrie,  James:  Peter  and  Wendy. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell:  Surprise  House.  Their  City  Christmas. 
Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson:  The  Secret  Garden. 

Dowd,  Emma  C.:  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff. 

Eggleston,  Edward:  A  Hoosier  School  Boy. 

Field,  Eugene:  Christmas  Tales  and  Verses. 

Finnemore,  John:  The  Wolf  Patrol. 

Garland,  Hamlin:  Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie. 

Hough,  Emerson:  Young  Alaskans. 

Lucas,  E.  V.:  The  Slow  Coach. 

Tarkington,  Booth:  Penrod  and  Sam. 

Twain,  Mark:  Tom  Sawyer. 

Webster,  Jean:  Daddy  Long  Legs. 
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Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas:  Polly  Oliver's  Problem. 
- :  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 


II.  Stories  of  Knights. 

Baldwin,  James:  Story  of  Roland.  (France) 

Cartwright,  Thomas:  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 
Darton,  F.  J.  H.:  Story  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

- :  Wonder  Book  of  Old  Romance. 

French,  Allen:  Sir  Mar r ok.  (Days  of  King  Arthur) 
Greene,  F.  N.  and  Kirk,  D.  \V.:  With  Spurs  of  Gold. 
Knapp,  Adeline:  The  Boy  and  the  Baron.  (Germany) 
MacLeod,  Mary:  Book  of  King  Arthur. 

Mabie,  H.  W. :  Legends  that  Every  Child  Should  Know . 
Pyle,  Howard:  Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand. 

Stein,  Evaleen:  Troubadour  Tales. 

Stevens  and  Allen:  Stories  of  King  Arthur. 

Tappan,  Eva  March:  When  Knights  were  Bold. 
- :  In  the  Days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 


III.  Boys  and  Girls  who  became  famous:  reference  reading. 
Look  up  in  an  encyclopaedia  or  the  six  books  listed  below  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names  of  boys  and  girls  who  became  famous  and  be  ready  to 
tell  the  class  the  most  important  work.  Divide  the  list  among 
fifteen  pupils. 


Mary  An  tin 
Julia  Ward  Howe 
Mary  Lyon 
Maria  Mitchell 
Florence  Nightingale 


Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
Frances  Willard 
Louis  Agassiz 
Luther  Burbank 
John  Burroughs 


Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 
John  Muir 
Jacob  A.  Riis 
Robert  F.  Scott 
Edward  L.  Trudeau 


/ 


Bolton,  Sarah  K. :  Girls  Who  Became  Famous. 
Parkman,  M.  R.:  Heroes  of  To-day. 

Parkman,  M.  R.:  Heroines  of  Service. 

Richards,  Laura  E.:  Florence  Nightingale. 

Slusser,  E.  Y. :  Stories  of  Burbank. 

Tappan,  Eva  March:  Heroes  of  Progress. 

IV.  One-minute  talks :  How  to  behave. 

Wilson,  Lucy  L.  W.:  Everyday  Manners  for  American  Boys  and 

Girls. 

V.  Program  Periods.  Celebrate  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
Valentine,  Easter,  and  Mother’s  Day  with  programs.  See  the 
Manual. 

Olcott,  F.  J.:  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays. 
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Stories  and  Poems 


Page 

A  Sunset  Moment. Grace  H.  Conkling  57 
The  End  of  Sum¬ 
mer . Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  58 

Silver . Walter  de  la  Mare  58 

Legend  of  the  Sagebrush .  A .  Chapman  59 
The  Climbing  Road  ..Clinton  Scollard  60 
Lone  Bull’s  Mistake..  .  J  W.  Schultz  61 

Jack  Frost . Celia  Thaxler  74 

Birches . Robert  Frost  76 

Trees . Joyce  Kilmer  78 

Besieged  by  Bears  .  .  .  .Enos  A.  Mills  79 
Trailing  Arbutus  .  .  .John  G.  Whittier  87 
Birth  of  the  Flowers. M.  M.  Fenollosa  87 
Like  Crusoe  walking  by  the 

lonely  strand.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  88 


Page 

After  the  Rain .  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  89 

Memory . Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  89 

March . Lucy  Larcom  90 

Little  Prisoners  in  the 

Tower .  Florence  A .  Merriam  Bailey  91 
The  Cat-Bird  . .  .  .Edith  M.  Thomas  100 
TheMocking-Bird.EJwa/zP.C.  Hayes  100 

Rain  Song . Robert  Loveman  101 

November  Night.  .Adelaide  Crapsey  101 

April  Weather . Lizette  W.  Reese  102 

An  April  Morning.  .  .  .Bliss  Carman  103 
May  is  building  her 

house . Richard  Le  Gallienne  104 

Afternoon  on  a  Hill.E.  St.  V.  Millay  105 
June . Douglas  Malloch  106 


A  SUNSET  MOMENT 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling 

I  saw  a  cloud  bloom  in  the  west, 

The  color  of  a  robin’s  breast, 

And  poppies  in  a  cheerful  crowd, 
That  caught  the  color  of  the  cloud ; 
The  garden  wall  so  white  before 
Flushed  to  the  red  the  poppies  wore ; 
And  when  a  wine- winged  butterfly  — 
Flake  of  the  sunset  —  floated  by, 
Quite  suddenly  on  every  hand 
There  lay  before  me  Fairyland. 
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Here  are  two  poems  in  which  the  poet  makes  you  see 
something  very  clearly.  How  does  each  poet  do  it? 


THE  END  OF  SUMMER 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

W hen  poppies  in  the  garden  bleed, 

And  coreopsis  goes  to  seed, 

And  pansies,  blossoming  past  their  prime, 
Grow  small  and  smaller  all  the  time, 
When  on  the  mown  field,  shrunk  and  dry, 
Brown  dock  and  purple  thistle  lie, 

And  smoke  from  forest  fires  at  noon 
Can  make  the  sun  appear  the  moon, 
When  apple  seeds,  all  white  before, 

Begin  to  darken  in  the  core, 

I  know  that  summer,  scarcely  here, 

Is  gone  until  another  year. 


SILVER 

Walter  de  la  Mare 

Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon 
Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shoon ; 
This  way,  and  that,  she  peers,  and  sees 
Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees; 

One  by  one  the  casements  catch 
Her  beams  beneath  the  silvery  thatch ; 
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Couched  in  his  kennel,  like  a  log, 

With  paws  of  silver,  sleeps  the  dog; 

From  their  shadowy  cote  the  white  breasts  peep 
Of  doves  in  a  silver-feathered  sleep; 

A  harvest  mouse  goes  scampering  by, 

With  silver  claws,  and  silver  eye; 

And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam, 

By  silver  reeds  in  a  silver  stream. 

Memorize  the  poem  you  like  the  better. 


Each  part  of  our  country  has  something  in  flower  or  tree, 
beast  or  bird,  that  comes  to  mind  when  we  are  far  from  home. 
The  nightingale’s  song,  the  odor  of  the  jasmine  flower,  the 
gray  moss  hanging  from  the  grand  old  trees  all  mean  some¬ 
thing  very  precious  to  the  South. 

What  do  you  love  best  in  your  part  of  the  country? 
Could  you  make  up  a  story  about  it,  in  verse? 

Read,  now,  how  a  Western  poet  praises  the  humble  sage¬ 
brush  of  the  prairie  lands. 

"W hen  the  Master  Workman  had  done  his  task, 
And  smooth  was  the  prairie  floor, 

He  summoned  a  manling  and  thundered:  “Ask, 

If  you  wish  to  have  one  thing  more.” 


2  And  the  manling  answered:  “Broad  plains  I  see, 
With  a  carpet  of  wondrous  hue, 

But  naught  to  appeal  to  my  memory 

When  I  wander  the  wide  world  through.” 
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So  the  Master  Workman  planted  a  brush 
That  gleamed  like  silver  bright; 

And  he  planted  it  where  mad  waters  rush 
And  where  the  deer  takes  flight. 

He  scattered  it  far,  and  from  it  rose 
A  strange  scent,  all  its  own ; 

In  summer-time,  or  in  the  snows, 

Its  deathless  spell  was  thrown. 

And  those  who  have  breathed  this  magic  scent, 
On  the  breast  of  a  Western  breeze, 

Must  turn,  as  an  Arab  to  his  tent, 

Back  home  to  the  sagebrush  seas. 

THE  CLIMBING  ROAD 
Clinton  Scollard 

W here  do  you  go,  oh,  climbing  road, 
Mounting,  mounting  ever: 

“  I  go,”  it  seems  to  answer  back, 

“To  seek  the  great  endeavor!” 

Be  mine  your  way,  oh,  climbing  road, 
Mounting,  mounting  ever 

For  still  my  heart  within  me  cries 
To  seek  the  great  endeavor. 

Read  Longfellow’s  Excelsior  and  tell  how  it  is  like  this  poem. 
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LONE  BULL’S  MISTAKE 
James  Willard  Schultz 

This  story  is  a  chapter  from  a  novel  called  “Lone 
Bull’s  Mistake.”  It  is  such  a  thrilling  story  of  the 
meeting  between  two  great  bodies  of  Indians  that  many 
of  you  will  want  to  read  the  book  for  yourselves  to  find 
out  more  about  the  mistake  Lone  Bull  made. 

Make  a  list  of  three  questions  that  you  would  like  to 
have  answered  in  that  book. 

In  this  part  of  the  story  what  might  be  called  a  mis¬ 
take? 

1  “Ha!  Eighty  lodges!”  said  my  father.  “That 
must  be  the  Small  Robes  Band.” 

“The  Small  Robes!”  we  all  whispered. 

That  was  our  own  band.  All  our  relatives  on  my 
father’s  side  were  members  of  it. 

“Yes,  the  Small  Robes,  of  course,”  my  father  went 
on.  “No  other  band  of  the  Pikuni  ever  camps  off  by 
itself.  And  how  crazy  they  are  to  do  so  away  down 
here  so  close  to  the  Crow  country.  Well,  my  women, 
well,  my  children,  our  place  is  with  them.  We  must 
go  to  them  this  night,  warn  them  of  the  coming  of  the 
Crows,  and  help  them  in  the  fight.  Eighty  lodges 
against  the  whole  Crow  tribe!  It  looks  hopeless,  but 
something  may  happen;  maybe  the  gods  are  with 
our  people.” 
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2  “How  shall  we  go  to  them?”  my  mother  asked. 

“Why,  as  soon  as  the  camp  quiets  down,  as  soon  as 

every  one  is  asleep,  we  shall  sneak  out  and  take  the 
first  four  horses  we  can  find,  and  go  — ” 

“And  leave  everything  here,  our  all!  This  time  we 
shall  be  afoot,”  my  mother  put  in.  “Well,  before 
we  start  I  shall  give  everything  to  Crow  Woman.” 

“No,  you  mustn’t  do  that,”  said  my  father. 
“Don’t  you  see  that  that  would  get  her  into  trouble 
—  that  she  would  be  accused  of  warning  us  to  go?” 

“True,  I  did  not  think  of  that,”  my  mother  agreed. 
“She  has  been  our  true  friend,  yes,  and  her  man,  too.” 

Just  then  Crow  Woman  looked  in  again.  “I  dare 
not  be  seen  here,”  she  signed.  “Be  quiet,  do  not 
fear.  To-morrow  I  shall  help  you.” 

And  with  that  she  was  gone.  It  was  the  last  we 
saw  of  her  for  many  a  winter. 

3  My  mother  and  sister  opened  the  parfleches  1  and 
looked  over  their  useful  and  pretty  things.  Their 
best  dresses  they  were  bound  to  have  —  to  die  in  if 
die  they  must.  Also  they  took  their  awls  and  needles 
and  sinew  thread,  and  other  things,  and  made  of  them 
each  a  little  bundle.  The  rest  they  put  back  into  the 
parfleches  with  many  a  sigh,  and  laced  the  fastenings. 
I  wondered  why,  as  they  were  never  to  see  them  again, 
they  did  that. 

“Cover  the  fire,”  my  father  told  them  when  they 
had  finished ;  and  after  that  we  sat  in  darkness,  wait¬ 
ing  and  waiting  for  the  camp  to  become  quiet,  and 
wondering  what  the  night  had  in  store  for  us.  What 
would  be  the  result  of  the  next  day’s  battle?  Where 
should  we  be  the  following  night?  In  the  Sand  Hills  — 
perhaps! 

1  Parfleche  (par-flesh'),  a  kind  of  raw  hide,  especially  of  buffalo,  soaked 
in  crude  wood-ash  lye  to  remove  the  hairs  and  dried.  —  Webster. 
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“Oh,  you  four  ancient  ones,  help  us  all!  Take  us 
safely  through  the  dangers  that  surround  us!”  I  kept 
silently  praying  my  medicines. 

4  It  seemed  as  though  the  camp  would  never  become 
quiet.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  last  song  ended 
and  the  last  lodge  fire  died  out.  At  last  my  father  and 
I  took  our  guns,  our  ammunition,  and  four  ropes,  and 
crept  outside  and  lay  on  the  ground,  listening  for  any 
suspicious  sound,  and  staring  hard  into  the  night. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  were  very  near  and 
bright,  enabling  us  to  see,  if  dimly,  for  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  around.  Nothing  stirred.  We  got  up  and 
walked  quietly  about,  to  learn  if  any  one  was  watching 
our  lodge.  No  one  was  there.  In  the  next  lodge  we 
could  hear  Spotted  Antelope  talking  in  his  sleep. 

My  father  scratched  the  skin  of  our  lodge,  my 
mother  and  sister  came  out,  and  we  stole  away  from 
it  into  the  near-by  timber,  and  through  it  to  the  open 
bottom  where  we  knew  horses  were  grazing.  We  soon 
found  a  band  of  them,  and  caught  from  it  one  animal. 
From  another  we  got  two  head,  and  from  another  a 
fourth.  They  were  all  slow,  lazy  old  pack-horses,  of 
course.  The  good,  fast,  free  animals  would  not  allow 
us  to  get  near  them. 

6  Without  saddle  or  saddle  blankets,  we  mounted 
them,  using  the  ropes  for  bridles,  and  started  for  the 
mouth  of  Willows  Around  Creek,  heading  straight  out 
across  the  plains  in  order  to  cut  the  bow  of  the  Mussel¬ 
shell.  On  and  on  we  went,  with  rope-end  and  gun- 
stock  and  heel  lashing  and  thumping  the  horses  along 
at  the  best  speed  in  them.  It  was  hard  on  my  mother, 
harder  still  for  my  sister,  that  bareback  riding  of  rough 
loping,  lazy  horses,  but  they  made  no  complaint. 

Daylight  came  while  we  were  still  out  on  the  plain 
from  the  junction  of  the  river  and  the  creek. 
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“Faster!  Faster!  The  Crows  are  now  catching 
their  war  horses.  Hit  hard!  Ride  faster!”  my  father 
cried  at  us. 

My  mother  and  sister  could  no  longer  thump  their 
lazy  mounts,  so  we  got  behind  them  and  did  double 
whipping  and  lashing  and  thumping.  In  the  distance 
we  sighted  the  smoke  of  lodge  fires. 

The  sun  was  well  up  when  we  sighted  the  lodges,  in 
an  open  bottom  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
There  were  eighty  of  them.  We  rode  nearer  and  knew 
the  medicine  paintings  on  some  of  them:  they  were 
the  lodges  of  the  Small  Robes  Band.  Only  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  against  the  whole  Crow  tribe, 
I  thought.  We  could  not  hope  to  win  the  fight. 

6  Some  one  had  seen  us  coming  and  given  the  alarm, 
and  the  whole  camp  was  gathered  to  learn  who  we 
were  —  why  our  haste. 

We  dashed  in  among  them,  my  father  shouting: 
“ Get  your  weapons !  Run  in  your  horses!  The  Crows 
are  coming.” 

He  was  excited.  His  eyes  were  like  fire.  Forgotten 
was  his  anger  at  our  people.  And  they,  they  greeted 
him  as  though  he  had  never  left  them. 

As  he  jumped  from  his  horse,  White  Wolf  embraced 
him,  and  smiled  at  us,  as  he  asked:  “The  Crows! 
Where  are  they?  How  many  of  them?” 

“The  whole  tribe  is  coming!”  my  father  answered. 
“There  is  nothing  for  us  but  to  run.  We  are  too  few 
to  fight  them.  Hurry!  Get  in  your  horses!” 

7  “Brother!  have  you  gone  crazy?”  White  Wolf 
asked.  “Since  when  did  the  Pikuni  run  from  the 
Crows?  We  have  always  outfought  them,  and  we 
can  do  it  again.” 

“Yes.  But  just  the  Small  Robes  —  we  can  do 
nothing  — ” 
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“Why,  we  are  all  here,”  White  Wolf  told  him; 
“the  other  bands  are  camped  just  around  that  bend. 
We  came  up  here  because  of  better  grazing  for  our 
horses.” 

8  Oh,  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  that! 

And  my  father,  he  waved  his  gun  and  shouted : 
“Then  call  them!  Hurry,  some  one,  and  tell  them  to 
gather  here!  Oh,  what  a  happy  time  we  shall  have 
this  day!” 

A  young  man  who  had  a  horse  up  rushed  off  to  the 
main  camp  to  give  the  alarm.  The  men  surrounding 
us  scattered  to  their  lodges  to  put  on  their  war  clothes, 
while  boys  were  running  in  the  horse-herds.  We  all 
went  into  White  Wolf’s  lodge,  and  everybody  talked 
at  once  in  the  excitement. 

My  father  had  no  war  clothes.  White  Wolf  gave 
him  a  horns  and  weasel-skins  head-dress,  which  was 
something,  and  he  borrowed  paints  and  carefully  put 
them  on  his  face  and  hands. 

9  I  also  painted  up  with  the  red-brown,  sacred  color, 
and  my  mother,  taking  notice,  cried  out:  “Why 
are  you  painting?  You  are  not  going  out  with  the 
men!” 

“Why  not?  Haven’t  I  got  my  medicine?”  tasked 
her. 

“He  goes  with  us.  Woman,  take  courage;  be  glad 
that  you  have  a  son  who  wants  to  fight  for  you,”  my 
father  told  her;  and  she  made  no  more  talk  against 
my  going. 

10  By  this  time  the  horses  had  all  been  run  in.  My 
father  and  I  each  got  a  fine  animal  from  White  Wolf, 
and  we  had  no  more  than  roped  them  when  the  warriors 
began  coming  from  the  main  camp.  A  few  at  first, 
then  more  and  more  until  the  pounding  of  their  horses’ 
feet  was  like  thunder. 
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One  by  one,  and  many  at  a  time,  they  greeted  my 
father;  on  all  sides  were  cries  of  “Ok-yi  Ni-tai 
Stum-ik!”  All  were  smiling.  All  were  glad  to  see 
him  there.  He  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  his  heart  was 
glad,  and  I  was  glad  with  him.  It  was  good  to  see 
his  face  so  happy-looking  as  he  kept  turning  this  way 
and  that  way,  and  answering:  “Ok-yi,  my  brothers!  ” 

11  With  the  band  chiefs  came  Lone  Walker.  He 
sprang  from  his  horse  and  embraced  my  father,  and 
said:  “I  am  glad  to  see  you  with  us  this  day!  Now, 
then,  the  Crows.  Where  are  they?  How  many? 
When  will  they  be  here?” 

“We  were  camped  with  them  at  the  head  of  the  big 
bend  of  the  Musselshell,”  my  father  answered. 
“Yesterday  their  scouts  discovered  this  camp  of  the 
Small  Robes,  but  know  nothing  of  your  camp  down 
the  river.  They  come  to-day  to  wipe  out  these  lodges 
here.  They  will  soon  be  coming  in  sight,  the  whole 
tribe  of  them.” 

12  “Good  news!  Good  news,  my  children!”  Lone 
Walker  cried.  “Now  then,  let  us  plan  quickly  just 
what  we  shall  do  when  they  come.  Lone  Bull,  what 
say  you?” 

Oh,  how  proud  I  was  when  he  called  upon  my  father 
first!  It  was  like  old  times.  He  was  again  the  head 
warrior  of  our  tribe.  Every  one  waited  silently, 
anxiously,  for  his  words. 

He  looked  out  upon  the  bottom,  just  one,  sees- 
everything  glance,  and  said:  “We  must  not  let  them 
know  that  we  are  many,  that  we  are  expecting  them. 
Out  here  in  front  of  the  lodges  some  old  men  will  be 
playing  the  wheel  game.  Among  the  lodges  women 
will  be  tanning  robes,  and  children  will  be  running 
around.  Boys  will  be  keeping  the  horses  in  the  edge 
of  camp.  One  half  of  us,  with  our  horse,  will  be 
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cached  1  in  the  timber  up  there  along  the  Musselshell, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  brush  up  the  creek.  The 
enemy,  I  am  sure,  will  come  down  the  open  bottom,  to 
approach  the  camp.  They  will  come  with  a  rush,  feel¬ 
ing  certain  that  they  can  wipe  us  out.  And  we,  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  below  us  toward  the  camp,  we  will  rush 
out  and  fall  upon  them.  There!  I  have  spoken.”  1 

“But  they  may  not  come  down  the  bottom  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  camp,”  said  Lone  Walker. 

“Watchers  are  out.  They  will  let  us  know  which 
way  they  are  coming,”  White  Wolf  told  him. 

And  at  that  all  the  chiefs  agreed  that  my  father’s 
plan  was  good.  Should  the  enemy  come  from  another 
direction,  a  different  plan  would  be  quickly  made. 

13  The  old  men  were  then  shown  where  to  lay  out  the 
endlogs  for  their  game,  and  the  women  were  told  what 
to  do.  As  all  the  women  and  children  had  come  up 
with  the  men  from  the  main  camp,  the  most  of  them 
were  told  to  hide  in  the  lodges,  so  that  no  more  would 
be  seen  than  belonged  to  eighty  lodges.  The  old  men 
from  there  took  the  place  of  the  warriors  of  our  band. 
They  sat  in  groups  here  and  there  among  the  lodges, 
appearing  to  be  smoking  and  telling  stories,  but  beside 
them  lay  their  weapons,  and  most  of  them  still  had 
strength  to  bend  a  bow. 

14  Now  that  we  were  all  ready  for  them,  we  were  im¬ 
patient  for  the  Crows  to  come.  But  we  waited  long 
for  them ;  the  sun  was  high  when  a  watcher  hurried  in 
from  the  hills  to  tell  us  that  they  were  in  sight.  They 
were  coming  straight  toward  the  bottom  between  the 
river  and  the  creek,  he  said,  and  away  back  behind 


1  cached  (kash’d),  to  put,  hide,  or  store,  in  a  cache  (kash),  which  is  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  or  a  hiding  place,  especially  for  concealing  and  pre¬ 
serving  provisions  or  implements,  as  of  explorers,  which  it  is  inconvenient 
to  carry.  —  Webster. 
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them  were  women  on  horses  drawing  travoys,1  on  which 
they  were  going  to  pack  home  the  plunder  from  our 
camp.  That  last  news  made  us  laugh.  What  a  sur¬ 
prise  was  coming  to  the  Crows!  We  could  hardly  wait 
to  give  it  to  them. 

“Come,  let  us  hurry  to  our  places,”  some  one  cried. 

“No,  wait.  We  must  first  be  sure  that  they  are 
coming  into  the  upper  end  of  the  bottom,”  said  my 
father. 

So  we  waited,  very  uneasy,  very  anxious  for  that  to 
happen  which  was  to  happen,  and  soon  another  watcher 
came  in  and  told  that  the  enemy  was  now  far  out  on 
the  plain,  riding  at  a  trot  and  heading  straight  for  the 
bottom. 

15  Lone  Walker  turned  to  my  father:  “Let  us  go 
hide,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  let  us  go,”  my  father  answered,  and  took  the 
lead  of  half  the  warriors,  bound  up  the  creek. 

Lone  Walker  led  the  other  half  to  their  hiding-place, 
and  we  were  all  soon  hidden  in  the  brush  and  timber, 
to  charge  out  upon  the  enemy.  Not  a  man  was  to  move 
until  my  father  should  give  the  war  cry  and  lead  his 
party  out. 

16  My  son,  never  saw  I  a  finer  sight  than  were  those 
Crows  as  they  came  charging  down  into  the  bottom 
from  the  plain.  Their  beautiful  war  clothes  made  them 
a  living  rainbow  of  color.  Their  long-tailed  head¬ 
dresses  of  eagle  feathers  streamed  in  the  wind.  Each 
man  of  them  carried  a  fine,  plume -encircled  shield  on 
his  left  arm.  Even  their  horses  were  painted,  and 
decked  out  with  red  and  blue  and  yellow  and  green- 
dyed  eagle  plumes.  Yes,  and  they  were  many;  more 


1  travoys ,  a  primitive  vehicle  common  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  usually  two  trailing  poles  serving  as  shafts  and  bearing  a  plat¬ 
form  or  net  for  a  load.  —  Webster . 
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than  ten  hundred  men,  each  one  with  ready  bow  or 
gun.  Oh,  I  was  afraid  of  them!  They  appeared  so 
powerful;  so  sure  of  themselves;  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  we  could  stop  them. 

They  rode  silently  down  into  the  bottom,  but  when 
the  old  men  players  dropped  wheel  and  shafts  and  ran 
for  the  lodges,  and  women  and  children  there  ran 
screaming  in  all  directions,  they  raised  their  war  song; 
and  the  sound  of  it  was  as  loud  as  thunder  in  our  ears. 

I  sat  on  my  horse  at  my  father’s  side.  He  was  lean¬ 
ing  forward  over  his  horse’s  neck,  watching  the  enemy, 
watching  his  men,  with  one  hand  continually  signing: 
“Not  yet!  Not  yet!”  It  was  plainly  understood 
that  we  were  not  to  charge  until  the  enemy  was  far 
below  us  toward  the  camp. 

17  We  waited,  watching  him,  watching  the  enemy 
charging  down  the  flat  between  the  river  and  the 
creek.  They  were  still  some  distance  above  us  when 
something  happened  that  spoiled  my  father’s  well- 
made  plan. 

Right  at  my  left  side  was  Red  Plume,  on  a  big  black 
stallion  of  fiery  heart.  He  had  been  trained  to  race, 
and  had  won  many  races  because  he  was  so  quick  to 
start.  Hearing  now  the  thunder  of  hoofs,  the  shouts 
of  the  Crows,  he  thought  that  there  was  a  race.  He 
danced  and  sidled  and  arched  his  neck  and  jerked  his 
head,  Red  Plume  holding  him  in  with  all  his  strength. 
But  horse  was  stronger  than  rider:  he  suddenly  reared 
up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  with  a  long,  high  leap  went 
crashing  through  the  brush  straight  toward  the  open 
ground  and  the  enemy,  his  rider  powerless  to  stop  him. 
That  meant  death  to  Red  Plume  if  he  kept  on  alone. 

“Help  him!  Ride  out!”  My  father  shouted,  and 
raised  the  war  cry,  and  out  we  went  at  the  Crows, 
still  more  than  the  distance  of  two  bow-shots  above  us. 
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18  They  yelled  louder  than  ever  when  they  saw  us 
come  out  from  the  brush,  and  whipped  their  horses  to 
greater  speed.  And  then  out  from  the  timber  by  the 
river  came  Lone  Walker  and  his  men.  That  was  too 
much  for  the  Crows.  They  saw  that  their  scouts  had 
been  mistaken;  that  they  had  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Pikuni  to  fight;  that  but  for  the  runaway  horse,  they 
would  have  been  completely  trapped.  Chiefs  and  war¬ 
riors  and  youths,  they  wheeled  their  horses  and  fled  on 
their  back  trail,  we  all  after  them. 

Must  I  say  it?  Yes,  I  have  to.  My  son,  it  shames 
me  to  tell  you  that  in  those  days  the  Crows  had  better 
horses  than  we.  By  raid  after  raid  down  into  the 
always-summer  land,  they  had  taken  from  the  tribes 
of  that  far  country  herd  after  herd  of  fine  big  swift 
animals,  while  we  had  only  begun  to  make  raids  there. 
Most  of  our  horses,  a  smaller  breed,  we  had  taken  from 
the  other-side-of-the-mountains  tribes. 

So  it  was  that,  from  the  very  start,  it  was  plain  that 
we  could  not  overtake  the  main  body  of  fleeing  Crows. 
We  kept  on,  however,  urging  our  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed,  and  one  by  one  the  slower  riders  of  the  enemy 
were  overtaken,  and  with  arrow  or  bullet  started  on 
their  journey  to  Crow  shadow  land.  Of  all  the  Pikuni 
four  rode  some  distance  in  the  lead :  my  father,  on 
White  Wolfs  best  horse;  Lone  Walker,  on  his  blue 
race  mare;  Tail-Feathers-Coming-over-the-Hill,  on  a 
big  pinto1;  and  Red  Plume,  on  his  runaway  stallion. 
They  seemed  to  hold  their  own;  the  rest  of  us  stead¬ 
ily  lost  distance  as  we  went  shouting  up  the  bottom 
and  out  on  the  plain.  From  the  rim  I  noticed,  far 
out  on  it,  the  Crow  women  tearing  the  travoys  from 
their  horses,  and  remounting  to  flee  for  the  Mussel¬ 
shell. 


pinto ,  a  piebald  (spotted)  or  calico  horse  or  pony. 
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Some  of  us,  seeing  now  the  hopelessness  of  the  chase, 
began  to  drop  out  of  it;  others  kept  on,  thinking  the 
Crows  might,  at  last,  from  very  shame,  turn  and  fight. 
But  no.  On  and  on  they  went,  and  now  there  were  no 
stragglers  to  be  overtaken. 

19  We  were  all  about  to  stop  when  we  saw,  just  back 
of  the  enemy,  a  horse  writhing  on  the  ground,  its  rider 
standing  near  it  with  raised  gun.  And  at  that  we 
hurried  on.  The  horse,  of  course,  had  broken  a  leg 
in  a  badger  or  prairie-dog  hole.  The  man’s  comrades 
had  deserted  him.  We  were  bound  to  see  the  end  of 
it. 

My  father  was  the  lead  rider  of  the  four.  I  learned 
afterward  that  he  said  over  and  over  to  the  oth¬ 
ers: 

“He  is  my  enemy!  Leave  him  tame!  Leave  him 
to  me!” 

And  “Yes!  Yes!  He  is  yours!”  they  shouted  as 
they  rode. 

Think  how  I  felt!  How  my  heart  almost  stopped  as 
I  saw  my  father  charging  toward  that  man  with  raised 
and  steady  gun.  “Here  is  the  big  ending  of  all  our 
misfortunes,  and  the  worst  of  them  all,”  I  thought, 
and  I  prayed  heartily  to  my  four  ancient  ones  to  help 
him. 

Nearer  and  nearer  my  father  came  to  the  Crow, 
leaning  far  forward  on  his  horse  and  swaying  his  body 
quickly  to  one  side  and  the  other,  so  as  to  make  no 
steady  mark  for  that  ever-pointing  gun.  And  sud¬ 
denly  the  gun  boomed,  and  hit,  not  my  father,  but 
the  horse.  It  gave  an  awful  shriek  as  it  reared  up  and 
fell;  but  my  father  was  off  its  back  before  it  went 
down,  and  running  toward  his  enemy;  and  as  he  ran 
he  fired  his  gun,  not  at  the  man,  but  straight  up  to¬ 
ward  the  sky. 
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20  The  two  men  were  then  equal:  both  had  empty 
guns.  They  held  them  up  by  the  muzzle  with  both 
hands;  swung  them  high  as  one  does  a  war  club. 
The  Crow  stood  still,  ready;  my  father  swiftly  ap¬ 
proached  him,  watching  steadily  that  raised  gun. 
He  allowed  the  Crow  to  strike  first:  that  was  the 
way  he  had  planned  it,  and  lowered  his  own  gun, 
slanting  crossways  above  his  head,  to  meet  the  blow. 
It  struck,  and  glanced  off  and  did  no  harm.  Then, 
before  the  Crow  could  even  raise  his  gun  to  strike 
again,  my  father  dropped  his  own  weapon  and  seized 
the  Crow’s,  and  wrenched  it  from  him,  and  stood  over 
him  with  it  upraised. 

The  Crow  was  no  coward:  .  he  did  not  flinch;  he 
just  stood  and  looked  my  father  straight  in  the  face. 
I  recognized  him#  he  was  a  band  chief,  Big  Elk,  by 
name,  and  the  one  who,  more  than  any  one  else,  had 
treated  us  like  dogs  while  we  were  in  his  camp.  Crow 
Woman  had  warned  us  against  him;  told  my  father 
again  and  again  to  be  careful  and  give  him  no  chance 
for  a  quarrel. 

“And  now  he  is  to  get  his  hay  for  all  that,”  I  said 
to  myself. 

21  And  “Strike!  Strike!  Kill  him!”  the  great 
crowd  of  the  Pikuni  shouted  at  my  father. 

But  instead  of  striking  he  drew  steadily  back,  and 
suddenly  picked  up  his  own  gun,  and  held  both  weap¬ 
ons  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm.  “No,  I  shall  not 
kill  him,”  he  called  out  to  us,  “nor  shall  you.  He 
is  mine.  I  wish  him  to  live.” 

And  then  in  signs  he  said  to  the  Crow:  “Go  home. 
Go,  and  by  day  and  by  night  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
You  can  never  forget,  you  can  never  cast  this  away: 
I,  whom  you  treated  so  meanly,  I  took  from  you  your 
gun  and  gave  you  your  life.  Go!” 
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The  man  turned  and  took  his  back  trail,  and  we 
knew  that  shame  went  with  him;  that  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  his  people  had  seen  all  that  had  happened,  and 
that  he  could  never  again  be  a  chief  among  them. 
That  is  the  greatest  coup,1  my  son,  to  take  from  an 
enemy  his  weapon,  and  him  unharmed,  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  strength. 

The  great  crowd  of  us  silently  watched  the  Crow 
as  he  went  his  way  with  bowed  head  and  slow  steps. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  even  an  enemy  suddenly 
changed  from  a  chief  to  a  man  without  power  or  place 
in  his  tribe, 

22  Then,  as  suddenly  the  crowd  broke  out  in  praise  of 
my  father:  “Lone  Bull!  Great  is  Lone  Bull!  A 
great  man  is  Lone  Bull!”  They  shouted  again  and 
again;  and  then,  as  my  father  mounted  behind  me 
and  we  turned  toward  camp,  some  one  started  the 
victory  song.  We  all  joined  in  the  singing  of  it,  and 
sang  it  all  the  way  home. 

First  reading,  i.  Divide  this  story  into  several  big  scenes  for 
a  motion  picture.  2.  Make  a  list  of  the  Indian  characters  and  the 
parts  they  have  in  the  story.  3.  What  unexpected  things  happened? 

Second  rapid  reading.  4.  What  scene  do  you  think  would  make 
the  most  interesting  painting?  Read  it  aloud  to  convince  the 
class.  5.  In  what  way  did  Lone  Bull’s  behavior  surprise  you? 

Further  reading.  Find  an  Indian  story  at  the  library. 

Schultz,  J.  W.  Lone  Bull's  Mistake. 

Eastman,  E.  C.  Yellow  Star. 

“An  Indian  girl’s  school  days  in  a  New  England  village,  and  her  return 
to  her  people,  the  Dakotas.” 

La  Flesche,  Francis.  Middle  Five;  Indian  Boys  at  School. 

“The  author,  the  son  of  an  Omaha  chief,  tells  of  his  life  in  a  mission 
school.” 

1  coup  (koo),  among  some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  the  act  of 
striking  or  touching  an  enemy  in  warfare  with  the  hand  or  at  close  quar¬ 
ters,  as  with  a  short  stick,  in  such  a  manner  as  by  custom  counts  as  an 
act  of  bravery;  hence,  any  of  various  other  deeds  recognized  by  custom 
as  acts  of  marked  bravery  or  honor.  —  Webster. 
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Who  is  Jack  Frost?  Why  is  he  liked?  Why  is  he 
feared?  How  can  you  see  him? 

Rustily  creak  the  crickets:  Jack  Frost  came 
down  last  night, 

He  slid  to  the  earth  on  a  starbeam,  keen  and  spark¬ 
ling  and  bright; 

He  sought  in  the  grass  for  the  crickets  with  deli¬ 
cate  icy  spear, 

So  sharp  and  fine  and  fatal,  and  he  stabbed  them 
far  and  near. 

Only  a  few  stout  fellows,  thawed  by  the  morning 
sun, 

Chirrup  a  mournful  echo  of  by-gone  frolic  and  fun. 


2  But  yesterday  such  a  rippling  chorus  ran  all  over 

the  land, 

Over  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  down  to  the  gray 
sea-sand, 

Millions  of  merry  harlequins,  skipping  and  dancing 
in  glee, 

Cricket  and  locust  and  grasshopper,  happy  as 
happy  could  be: 

Scooping  rich  caves  in  ripe  apples,  and  feeding 
on  honey  and  spice, 

Drunk  with  the  mellow  sunshine,  nor  dreaming  of 
spears  of  ice! 

3  Was  it  not  enough  that  the  crickets  your  weapon 

of  power  should  pierce? 
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Pray  what  have  you  done  to  the  flowers?  Jack 
Frost,  you  are  cruel  and  fierce. 

With  never  a  sign  or  a  whisper,  you  kissed  them, 
and  low,  they  exhale 

Their  beautiful  lives;  they  are  drooping,  their 
sweet  color  ebbs,  they  are  pale, 

They  fade  and  they  die!  See  the  pansies,  yet 
striving  so  hard  to  unfold 

Their  garments  of  velvety  splendor,  all  Tyrian 
purple  and  gold. 

But  how  weary  they  look,  and  how  withered,  like 
handsome  court  dames,  who  all  night 

Have  danced  at  the  ball  till  the  sunrise  struck 
chill  to  their  hearts  with  its  light. 

Where  hides  the  wood-aster?  She  vanished  as 
snow-wreaths  dissolve  in  the  sun 

The  moment  you  touched  her.  Look  yonder, 
where,  sober  and  gray  as  a  nun, 

The  maple-tree  stands  that  at  sunset  was  blushing 
as  red  as  the  sky; 

At  its  foot,  glowing  scarlet  as  fire,  its  robes  of  mag¬ 
nificence  lie.  , 

Despoiler!  stripping  the  world  as  you  strip  the 
shivering  tree 

Of  color  and  sound  and  perfume,  scaring  the  bird 
and  the  bee, 

Turning  beauty  to  ashes,  —  oh,  to  join  the  swift 
swallows  and  fly 

Far  away  out  of  sight  of  your  mischief !  I  give  you 
no  welcome,  not  I ! 

Find  lines  where  the  poet  has 
used  words  beautifully. 
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BIRCHES 

Robert  Frost 

This  poem  sounds  just  as  if  the  poet  had  sat  down  on  a 
chair  and  talked  confidentially  to  you.  It  is  a  different 
kind  of  poetry  from  that  which  sings  itself,  but  it  is  packed 
full  of  pictures.  Read  the  poem  to  get  these  pictures. 

W hen  I  see  birches  bend  to  left  and  right 
Across  the  lines  of  straighter  darker  trees, 

I  like  to  think  some  boy’s  been  swinging  them. 

But  swinging  doesn’t  bend  them  down  to  stay. 
Ice-storms  do  that.  Often  you  must  have  seen  them 
Loaded  with  ice  a  sunny  winter  morning 
After  a  rain.  They  click  upon  themselves 
As  the  breeze  rises,  and  turn  many-colored 
As  the  stir  cracks  and  crazes  their  enamel. 

Soon  the  sun’s  warmth  makes  them  shed  crystal 
shells 

Shattering  and  avalanching  on  the  snow-crust  — 

Such  heaps  of  broken  glass  to  sweep  away 
You’d  think  the  inner  dome  of  heaven  had  fallen. 
They  are  dragged  to  the  withered  bracken  by  the  load, 
And  they  seem  not  to  break;  though  once  they  are 
bowed 

So  low  for  long,  they  never  right  themselves: 

You  may  see  their  trunks  arching  in  the  woods 
Years  afterwards,  trailing  their  leaves  on  the  ground 
Like  girls  on  hands  and  knees  that  throw  their  hair 
Before  them  over  their  heads  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

But  I  was  going  to  say  when  Truth  broke  in 
With  all  her  matter-of-fact  about  the  ice-storm 
(Now  am  I  free  to  be  poetical?) 

I  should  prefer  to  have  some  boy  bend  them 
As  he  went  out  and  in  to  fetch  the  cows  — 
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Some  boy  too  far  from  town  to  learn  baseball, 

Whose  only  play  was  what  he  found  himself, 
Summer  or  winter,  and  could  play  alone. 

One  by  one  he  subdued  his  father’s  trees 
By  riding  them  down  over  and  over  again 
Until  he  took  the  stiffness  out  of  them, 

And  not  one  but  hung  limp,  not  one  was  left 
For  him  to  conquer.  He  learned  all  there  was 
To  learn  about  not  launching  out  too  soon 
And  so  not  carrying  the  tree  away 
Clear  to  the  ground.  He  always  kept  his  poise 
To  the  top  branches,  climbing  carefully 
With  the  same  pains  you  use  to  fill  a  cup 
Up  to  the  brim,  and  even  above  the  brim. 

Then  he  flung  outward,  feet  first,  with  a  swish, 
Kicking  his  way  down  through  the  air  to  the  ground. 
So  was  I  once  myself  a  swinger  of  birches. 

And  so  I  dream  of  going  back  to  be. 

It’s  when  I’m  weary  of  considerations, 

And  life  is  too  much  like  a  pathless  wood 
Where  your  face  burns  and  tickles  with  the  cobwebs 
Broken  across  it,  and  one  eye  is  weeping 
From  a  twig’s  having  lashed  across  it  open. 

I’d  like  to  get  away  from  earth  awhile 
And  then  come  back  to  it  and  begin  over. 

May  no  fate  willfully  misunderstand  me 

And  half  grant  what  I  wish  and  snatch  me  away 

Not  to  return.  Earth’s  the  right  place  for  love: 

I  don’t  know  where  it’s  likely  to  go  better. 

I’d  like  to  go  by  climbing  a  birch  tree, 

And  climb  black  branches  up  a  snow-white  trunk 
Toward  heaven,  till  the  tree  could  bear  no  more, 

But  dipped  its  top  and  set  me  down  again. 

That  would  be  good  both  going  and  coming  back. 
One  could  do  worse  than  be  a  swinger  of  birches. 
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TREES 
Joyce  Kilmer 

Do  you  like  trees?  At  which  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  do  you  think  they 
are  most  beautiful?  Which  kind 
of  tree  do  you  like  best?  Why? 

The  following  poem  was  written  by 
a  poet  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Great 
War.  If  he  had  written  nothing  but 
this  poem,  he  would  have  been  re¬ 
membered  with  gratitude  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  to  whom  a  tree  is  one 
of  the  noblest  works  of  God. 

1  I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 


A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth’s  sweet  flowing  breast;?/ 

1  A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray ; 


cf  A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear  f 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

5  Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 


Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 
Who  can  learn  the  poem  first? 
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One  glance  at  the  little  picture  on  either  side  of  the 
title  of  this  story  shows  that  something  is  happening 
in  this  story  —  and  happening  fast. 

In  everyday  life  obstacles  may  be  introduced  or  un¬ 
expected  things  occur  that  give  the  events  all  the  thrill 
of  an  exciting  story. 

What  obstacles  or  unexpected  things  give  the  thrills 
in  this  story? 

1  Two  old  prospectors,  Sullivan  and  Jason,  once 
took  me  in  for  the  night,  and  after  supper  they  related 
a  number  of  interesting  experiences.  Among  these 
tales  was  one  of  the  best  stories  I  have  ever  heard.  The 
story  of  how  they  were  besieged  by  bears  was  told  in 
the  graphic,  earnest,  realistic  style  so  often  possessed 
by  those  who  have  lived  strong,  stirring  lives  among 
crags  and  pines. 

“This  happened  to  us,”  said  Sullivan,  “in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  minding  our  own  business  and 
had  never  hunted  bears.” 

2  The  siege  occurred  at  their  log  cabin  during  the 
spring  of  1884.  They  were  prospecting  in  Geneva 
Park,  where  they  had  been  all  winter,  driving  a  tunnel. 
They  were  so  nearly  out  of  supplies  that  they  could  not 
wait  for  snowdrifts  to  melt  out  of  the  trail.  Provisions 
must  be  had,  and  Sullivan  thought  that,  by  allowing 
twice  the  usual  time,  he  could  make  his  way  down 
throjugh  the  drifts  and  get  back  to  the  cabin  with  them. 
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So  one  morning,  after  telling  Jason  that  he  would  be 
back  the  next  evening,  he  took  their  burro  and  set  off 
down  the  mountain.  On  the  way  home  next  day  Sul¬ 
livan  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  loaded  burro 
through  the  snowdrifts,  and  when  within  a  mile  of  the 
cabin  they  stuck  fast.  Sullivan  unpacked  and  rolled 
the  burro  out  of  the  snow,  and  was  busily  repacking, 
when  the  animal’s  uneasiness  made  him  look  round. 

3  At  the  edge  of  the  woods,  only  a  short  distance  away, 
were  three  bears,  apparently  a  mother  and  her  two  well- 
grown  children.  They  were  sniffing  the  air  eagerly  and 
appeared  somewhat  excited.  The  old  bear  would  rise 
on  her  hind-paws,  sniff  the  air,  then  drop  back  to  the 
ground.  She  kept  her  nose  pointed  toward  Sullivan, 
but  did  not  appear  to  look  at  him.  The  smaller  bears 
moved  restlessly  about;  they  would  walk  a  few  steps 
in  advance,  stand  erect,  draw  their  fore-paws  close  to 
their  breasts,  and  sniff,  sniff,  sniff  the  air,  upward  and 
in  all  directions  before  them.  Then  they  would  slowly 
back  up  to  the  old  bear.  They  all  seemed  very  good- 
natured. 

4  When  Sullivan  was  unpacking  the  burro,  the  wrap¬ 
ping  had  come  off  two  hams  which  were  among  the 
supplies,  and  the  wind  had  carried  the  delicious  aroma 
to  the  bears,  who  were  just  out  of  their  winter  dens 
after  weeks  of  fasting.  Of  course,  sugar-cured  hams 
smelled  good  to  them.  Sullivan  repacked  the  burro 
and  went  on.  The  bears  quietly  eyed  him  for  some 
distance.  At  a  turn  in  the  trail  he  looked  back  and 
saw  the  bears  clawing  and  smelling  the  snow  on  which 
the  provisions. had  lain  while  he  was  getting  the  burro 
out  of  the  snowdrift.  He  went  on  to  the  cabin,  had 
supper,  and  forgot  the  bears. 

5  The  log  cabin  in  which  he  and  Jason  lived  was  a 
small  one;  it  had  a  door  in  the  side  and  a  small  window 
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in  one  end.  The  roof  was  made  of  a  layer  of  poles 
thickly  covered  with  earth.  A  large  shepherd-dog 
often  shared  the  cabin  with  the  prospectors.  He  was 
a  playful  fellow,  and  Sullivan  often  romped  with  him. 
Near  their  cabin  were  some  vacant  cabins  of  other 
prospectors,  who  had  gone  away. 

6  The  evening  was  mild,  and  as  soon  as  supper  was  over 
Sullivan  filled  his  pipe,  opened  the  door,  and  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  for  a  smoke,  while  Jason  washed 
the  dishes.  He  had  taken  only  a  few  pulls  at  his  pipe 
when  there  was  a  rattling  at  the  window.  Thinking 
the  dog  was  outside,  Sullivan  called,  “Why  don’t  you 
go  round  to  the  door?”  This  invitation  was  followed 
by  a  momentary  silence,  then  smash !  a  piece  of  sash 
and  fragments  of  window  glass  flew  past  Sullivan  and 
rattled  on  the  floor.  He  jumped  to  his  feet.  In  the 
dim  candle-light  he  saw  a  bear’s  head  coming  in  through 
the  window.  He  threw  his  pipe  of  burning  tobacco  into 
the  bear’s  face  and  eyes,  and  then  grabbed  for  some 
steel  drills  which  lay  in  the  corner  on  the  floor.  But 
the  earth  roof  had  leaked,  and  the  drills  were  ice-cov¬ 
ered  and  frozen  fast. 

7  While.  Sullivan  was  dislodging  the  drills,  Jason  began 
to  bombard  the  bear  vigorously  with  plates  from  the 
table.  The  bear  backed  out ;  she  was  looking  for  food, 
not  clean  plates.  However,  the  instant  she  was  outside, 
she  accepted  Sullivan’s  invitation  and  went  round  to 
the  door!  And  she  came  for  it  with  a  rush!  Both 
Sullivan  and  Jason  jumped  to  close  the  door.  They 
were  not  quick  enough,  and  instead  of  one  bear  there 
were  three!  The  entire  family  had  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation,  and  all  were  trying  to  come  in  at  once! 

8  When  Sullivan  and  Jason  threw  their  weight 
against  the  door  it  slammed  against  the  big  bear’s  nose 
—  a  very  sensitive  spot.  She  gave  a  savage  growl. 
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Apparently  she  blamed  the  other  two  bears  either  for 
hurting  her  nose  or  for  being  in  the  way.  At  any  rate, 
a  row  started ;  halfway  in  the  door  the  bears  began  to 
fight;  for  a  few  seconds  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  bears 
would  roll  inside.  Sullivan  and  Jason  pushed  against 
the  door  with  all  their  might,  trying  to  close  it.  During 
the  struggle  the  bears  rolled  outside  and  the  door  went 
shut  with  a  bang.  The  heavy  securing  crossbar  was 
quickly  put  into  place ;  but  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for 
an  instant  later  the  old  bear  gave  a  furious  growl  and 
flung  herself  against  the  door,  making  it  fairly  crack; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  door  would  be  broken  in.  Sullivan 
and  Jason  hurriedly  knocked  their  slab  bed  to  pieces 
and  used  the  slats  and  heavy  sides  to  prop  and 
strengthen  the  door.  The  bears  kept  surging  and 
clawing  at  the  door,  and  while  the  prospectors  were 
spiking  the  braces  against  it  and  giving  their  entire  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  they  suddenly  felt  the  cabin  shake  and 
heard  the  logs  strain  and  give.  They  started  back, 
to  see  the  big  bear  struggling  in  the  window.  Only 
the  smallness  of  the  window  had  prevented  the  bear 
from  getting  in  unnoticed,  and  surprising  them  while 
they  were  bracing  the  door.  The  window  was  so  small 
that  the  bear  in  trying  to  get  in  had  almost  wedged 
fast.  With  hind-paws  on  the  ground,  fore-paws  on  the 
window-sill,  and  shoulders  against  the  log  over  the 
window,  the  big  bear  was  in  a  position  to  exert  all  her 
enormous  strength.  Her  efforts  to  get  in  sprung  the 
logs  and  gave  the  cabin  the  shake  which  warned. 

9  Sullivan  grabbed  one  of  the  steel  drills  and  dealt 
the  bear  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head.  She  gave  a  growl 
of  mingled  pain  and  fury  as  she  freed  herself  from  the 
window.  Outside  she  backed  off  growling. 

10  For  a  little  while  things  were  calmer.  Sullivan  and 
Jason,  drills  in  hand,  stood  guard  at  the  window. 
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After  some  snarling  in  front  of  the  window  the  bears 
went  round  to  the  door.  They  clawed  the  door  a  few 
times  and  then  began  to  dig  under  it.  “They  are 
tunneling  in  for  us,”  said  Sullivan.  “They  want 
those  hams;  but  they  won’t  get  them.” 

11  After  a  time  the  bears  quit  digging  and  started 
away,  occasionally  stopping  to  look  back.  It  was  al¬ 
most  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  full  moon  shone  splendidly 
through  the  pines.  The  prospectors  hoped  that  the 
bears  were  gone  for  good.  There  was  an  old  rifle  in  the 
cabin,  but  there  were  no  cartridges,  for  Sullivan  and 
Jason  never  hunted  and  rarely  had  occasion  to  fire  a 
gun.  But,  fearing  that  the  animals  might  return, 
Sullivan  concluded  to  go  to  one  of  the  vacant  cabins 
for  a  loaded  Winchester  which  he  knew  to  be  there. 

12  As  soon  as  the  bears  disappeared,  he  crawled  out 

of  the  window  and  looked  cautiously  around ;  then  he 

% 

made  a  run  for  the  vacant  cabin.  The  bears  heard 
him  running,  and  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  cabin, 
they  came  around  the  corner  of  it  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  He  was  up  a  pine  tree  in  an  instant.  After  a 
few  growls  the  bears  moved  off  and  disappeared  behind 
a  vacant  cabin.  As  they  had  gone  behind  the  cabin 
which  contained  the  loaded  gun,  Sullivan  thought  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  try  to  make  the  cabin,  for  if  the 
door  should  be  swelled  fast,  the  bears  would  surely  get 
him.  Waiting  until  he  thought  it  safe  to  return,  he 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  made  a  dash  for  his  own 
cabin.  The  bears  heard  him  and  again  gave  chase, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  getting  even  for  all  their 
annoyances.  It  was  only  a  short  distance  to  his  cabin, 
but  the  bears  were  at  his  heels  when  he  dived  in  through 
the  broken  window. 

13  A  bundle  of  old  newspapers  was  then  set  on  fire 
and  thrown  among  the  bears,  to  scare  them  away. 
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There  was  some  snarling,  until  one  of  the  young  bears 
with  a  stroke  of  a  fore-paw  scattered  the  blazing  papers 
in  all  directions;  then  the  bears  walked  round  the 
cabin  out  of  sight. 

14  Just  as  Jason  was  saying,  “I  hope  they  are  gone 
for  good,”  there  came  a  thump  on  the  roof  which 
told  the  prospectors  that  the  bears  were  still  intent  on 
the  hams.  The  bears  began  to  claw  the  earth  off  the 
roof.  If  they  were  allowed  to  continue,  they  would 
soon  clear  off  the  earth  and  would  then  have  a  chance 
to  tear  out  the  poles.  With  a  few  poles  torn  out,  the 
bears  would  tumble  into  the  cabin,  or  perhaps  their 
combined  weight  might  cause  the  roof  to  give  way  and 
drop  them  into  the  cabin.  Something  had  to  be  done 
to  stop  their  clawing  and  if  possible  get  them  off  the 
roof.  Bundles  of  hay  were  taken  out  of  the  bed  mat¬ 
tress.  From  time  to  time  Sullivan  would  set  fire  to 
one  of  these  bundles,  lean  far  out  through  the  window, 
and  throw  the  blazing  hay  upon  the  roof  among  the 
bears.  So  long  as  he  kept  these  fireworks  going,  the 
bears  did  not  dig;  but  they  stayed  on  the  roof  and  be¬ 
came  furiously  angry.  The  supply  of  hay  did  not  last 
long,  and  as  soon  as  the  annoyance  from  the  bundles 
of  fire  ceased,  the  bears  attacked  the  roof  again  with 
renewed  vigor. 

15  Then  it  was  decided  to  prod  the  bears  with  red-hot 
drills  thrust  up  between  the  poles  of  the  roof.  As  there 
was  no  firewood  in  the  cabin,  and  as  fuel  was  necessary 
in  order  to  heat  the  drills,  a  part  of  the  floor  was  torn 
up  for  that  purpose. 

16  The  young  bears  soon  found  hot  drills  too  warm  for 
them  and  scrambled  or  fell  off  the  roof.  But  the  old 
one  persisted.  In  a  little  while  she  had  clawed  off  a 
large  patch  of  earth  and  was  tearing  the  poles  with  her 
teeth. 
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17  The  hams  had  been  hung  up  on  the  wall  in  the  end 
of  the  cabin ;  the  old  bear  was  tearing  just  above  them. 
Jason  threw  the  hams  on  the  floor  and  wanted  to  throw 
them  out  of  the  window.  He  thought  that  the  bears 
would  leave  contented  if  they  had  them.  Sullivan 
thought  differently;  he  said  that  it  would  take  six 
hams  apiece  to  satisfy  the  bears,  and  that  two  hams 
would  be  only  a  taste  which  would  make  the  bears  more 
reckless  than  ever.  The  hams  stayed  in  the  cabin. 

18.  The  old  bear  had  torn  some  of  the  poles  in  two  and 
was  madly  tearing  and  biting  at  others.  Sullivan  was 
short  and  so  were  the  drills.  To  get  within  easier 
reach,  he  placed  the  table  almost  under  the  gnawing 
bear,  sprang  upon  it,  and  called  to  Jason  for  a  red-hot 
drill.  Jason  was  about  to  hand  him  one  when  he  no¬ 
ticed  a  small  bear  climbing  in  at  the  window,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  the  drill  with  him,  he  sprang  over  to  beat  the  bear 
back.  Sullivan  jumped  down  to  the  fire  for  a  drill,  and 
in  climbing  back  on  the  table  he  looked  up  at  the  gnawed 
hole  and  received  a  shower  of  dirt  in  his  face  and  eyes. 
This  made  him  flinch  and  he  lost  his  balance  and  upset 
the  table.  He  quickly  straightened  the  table  and 
sprang  upon  it,  drill  in  hand.  The  old  bear  had  a  paw 
and  arm  thrust  down  through  the  hole  between  the 
poles.  With  a  blind  stroke  she  struck  the  drill  and 
flung  it  and  Sullivan  from  the  table.  He  shouted  to 
Jason  for  help,  but  Jason,  with  both  young  bears  trying 
to  get  in  at  the  window  at  once,  was  striking  right  and 
left.  He  had  bears  and  troubles  of  his  own  and  did  not 
heed  Sullivan’s  call.  The  old  bear  thrust  her  head 
down  through  the  hole  and  seemed  about  to  fall  in, 
when  Sullivan  in  desperation  grabbed  both  hams  and 
threw  them  out  the  window. 

19  The  young  bears  at  once  set  up  a  row  over  the  hams, 
and  the  old  bear,  hearing  the  fight,  jumped  off  the  roof. 
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20  While  the  bears  were  fighting  and  eating,  Sulli¬ 
van  and  Jason  tore  up  the  remainder  of  the  floor  and 
barricaded  the  window.  With  both  door  and  window 
closed,  they  could  give  their  attention  to  the  roof.  All 
the  drills  were  heated,  and  both  stood  ready  to  make  it 
hot  for  the  bears  when  they  should  again  climb  on  the 
roof.  But  the  bears  did  not  return  to  the  roof.  After 
eating  the  last  morsel  of  the  hams  they  walked  round 
to  the  cabin  door,  scratched  it  gently,  and  then  became 
quiet.  They  had  lain  down  by  the  door. 

21  It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  inside  of 
the  cabin  was  in  utter  confusion.  The  floor  was 
strewn  with  wreckage;  bedding,  drills,  broken  boards, 
broken  plates,  and  hay  were  scattered  about.  Sullivan 
gazed  at  the  chaos  and  remarked  that  it  looked  like 
poor  housekeeping.  But  he  was  tired,  and,  asking 
Jason  to  keep  watch  for  a  while,  he  lay  down  on  the 
blankets  and  was  soon  asleep. 

22  Toward  daylight  the  bears  got  up  and  walked  a 
few  times  round  the  cabin.  On  each  round  they  clawed 
at  the  door,  as  though  to  tell  Sullivan  that  they  were 
there,  ready  for  his  hospitality.  They  whined  a  little, 
half  good-naturedly,  but  no  one  admitted  them,  and 
finally,  just  before  sunrise,  they  took  their  departure 
and  went  leisurely  smelling  their  way  down  the  trail. 

First  reading,  i.  What  were  the  reasons  for  this  siege  by  bears? 
2.  Did  the  prospectors  take  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them? 

Second  rapid  reading.  Find  the  exact  sentences  illustrated  in 
the  story. 

Further  reading.  See  whether  you  can  find  other  stories  as  good 
as  these: 

Mills,  Enos  A.  Being  Good  io  Bears ,  and  Other  Stories. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Lives  of  the  Hunted ,  pp.  141-191. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly . 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  Gold. 

“  Adventures  of  four  gold-diggers  in  California  in  1849.” 
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THE  TRAILING  ARBUTUS 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

Tell  in  your  own  words  what  the  poet  is 
each  poem,  taking  it  line  by  line. 

1  I  wandered  lonely  where  the  pine-trees  made 
Against  the  bitter  East  their  barricade, 

And,  guided  by  its  sweet 
Perfume,  I  found,  within  a  narrow  dell, 

The  trailing  spring  flower  tinted  like  a  shell 
Amid  dry  leaves  and  mosses  at  my  feet. 

2  From  under  dead  boughs,  for  whose  loss  the  pines 
Moaned  ceaseless  overhead,  the  blossoming  vines 

Lifted  their  glad  surprise, 

While  yet  the  bluebird  smoothed  in  leafless  trees 
His  feathers  ruffled  by  the  chill  sea-breeze, 

And  snow-drifts  lingered  under  April  skies. 

3  As,  pausing,  o’er  the  lonely  flower  I  bent, 

I  thought  of  lives  thus  lowly,  clogged  and  pent, 
Which  yet  find  room, 

Through  care  and  cumber,  coldness  and  decay, 

To  lend  a  sweetness  to  the  ungenial  day, 

And  make  the  sad  earth  happier  for  their  bloom. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  FLOWERS 
Mary  McNeil  Fenollosa 

4  God  spoke!  and  from  the  arid  scene 
Sprang  rich  and  verdant  bowers, 

Till  all  the  earth  was  soft  with  green,  — 

He  smiled;  and  there  were  flowers. 

Learn  the  poem  that  you  prefer. 
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A  GROUP  OF  POEMS 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

The  world  is  more  beautiful  to  us  because  the  poet  has 
pointed  out  things  we  failed  to  notice.  His  senses,  —  all  of 
them,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  —  are  keener 
than  those  of  ordinary  people.  And  the  delightful  thing 
for  us  is  that  by  reading  what  the  poet  writes  all  our  senses, 
too,  can  enjoy  the  experiences  he  describes. 

“LIKE  CRUSOE,  WALKING  BY  THE  LONELY  STRAND” 

1  Like  Crusoe,  walking  by  the  lonely  strand 
And  seeing  a  human  foot-print  on  the  sand, 

Have  I  this  day  been  startled,  finding  here, 

Set  in  brown  mould  and  delicately  clear, 

Spring’s  foot-print  - —  the  first  crocus  of  the  year! 

2  O  sweet  invasion !  Farewell  solitude! 

Soon  shall  wild  creatures  of  the  field  and  wood 
Flock  from  all  sides  with  much  ado  and  stir, 

And  make  of  me  most  willing  prisoner! 

1.  Whom  does  the  poet  imagine  as  making  this  first  foot-print? 
If  you  were  writing  a  poem  about  spring,  about  what  things  would 
you  talk? 

2.  Which  wild  flowers  can  you  recognize?  Describe  the  one  you 
like  the  best. 

3.  Mention  five  “wild  creatures”  of  whom  the  poet  may  be 
thinking.  How  can  these  make  him  a  “willing  prisoner”? 
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AFTER  THE  RAIN 

3  The  rain  has  ceased,  and  in  my  room 
The  sunshine  pours  an  airy  flood ; 

And  on  the  church’s  dizzy  vane 

The  ancient  Cross  is  bathed  in  blood. 

4  From  out  the  dripping  ivy-leaves, 

Antiquely  carven,  gray  and  high, 

A  dormer,  facing  westward,  looks 
Upon  the  village  like  an  eye. 

5  And  how  it  glimmers  in  the  sun, 

A  square  of  gold,  a  disk,  a  speck: 

And  in  the  belfry  sits  a  Dove 
With  purple  ripples  on  her  neck. 

i.  What  did  Aldrich  see  from  his  window?  2.  Make  up  a  poem 
of  your  own  on  “  Before  the  Rain.”  Then  read  Aldrich’s  poem  with 
that  title.  (Riverside  Sixth  Reader,  page  141.) 


MEMORY 


«  My  mind  lets  go  a  thousand  things, 

Like  dates  of  wars  and  deaths  of  kings, 

And  yet  recalls  the  very  hour  — 

’Twas  noon  by  yonder  village  tower, 

And  on  the  last  blue  noon  in  May  — 

The  wind  came  briskly  up  this  way, 

Crisping  the  brook  beside  the  road ; 

Then,  -pausing  here,  set  down  its  load 
Of  pine-scents,  and  shook  listlessly 
Two  petals  from  that  wild-rose  tree. 

1.  Two  kinds  of  memory  are  spoken  of  in  this  poem.  One  seems 
very  literal  and  practical;  the  other  useless,  yet  beautiful.  Can 
you  show  that  we  need  both  of  them  to  make  a  success  of  life? 

2.  Learn  the  poem  that  you  like  the  best. 

3.  Find  the  lines  which  the  pictures  illustrate. 
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MARCH 
Lucy  Larcom 
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What  a  pretty  picture  the  poet  makes  in  this  poem! 
March  comes  in  with  a  procession,  with  music  and  drum! 

1  IVIarch!  March!  March!  They  are  coming- 

in  troops  to  the  tune  of  the  wind: 

Red-headed  woodpeckers  drumming, 

Gold-crested  thrushes  behind; 

Sparrows  in  brown  jackets  hopping 
Past  every  gateway  and  door; 

Finches  with  crimson  caps  stopping 
Just  where  they  stopped  years  before. 

2  March!  March!  March!  They  are  slipping 

Into  their  places  at  last; 

Little  white  lily-buds,  dripping 
Under  the  showers  that  fall  fast; 

Buttercups,  violets,  roses; 

Snowdrop  and  bluebell  and  pink; 

Throng  upon  throng  of  sweet  posies, 

Bending  the  dewdrops  to  drink. 

3  March!  March!  March!  They  will  hurry 

Forth  at  the  wild  bugle-sound; 

Blossoms  and  birds  in  a  flurry, 

Fluttering  all  over  the  ground. 

Hang  out  your  flags,  birch  and  willow! 

Shake  out  your  red  tassels,  larch ! 

Up,  blades  of  grass,  from  your  pillow! 

Hear  who  is  calling  you  —  March ! 
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LITTLE  PRISONERS  IN 
THE  TOWER 

Florence  A.  Merriam  Bailey 

This  is  a  true  story  that  deals 
with  the  outdoors.  When  you 
read  nature  stories  like  this,  you 
will  find  all  kinds  of  interesting 
things  coming  in  on  the  side  —  in¬ 
cidentally,  we  say  —  because  they 
just  happened  to  happen. 

The  mind  of  the  wide-awake 
reader  gets  not  only  the  main 
story,  but  all  these  extra  things 
that  would  be  so  interesting  to  know  more  about. 

Now,  when  you  read  about  these  “little  prisoners,” 
get  the  facts  (the  story),  but  keep  your  eyes  open  for 
these  interesting  extra  things,  each  like  a  little  problem 
to  be  solved  or  investigated. 


I.  THE  RESCUE 

1  T he  California  woodpeckers  talked  and  acted  very 
much  like  their  cousins,  the  red-heads  of  the  East. 
When  they  went  to  the  nest  they  called  chuck' -ah  as  if 
to  wake  the  young,  flying  away  with  the  familiar  rat¬ 
tling  kit-er'r'r'r'r' .  They  flew  nearly  half  a  mile  to 
their  regular  feeding  ground,  and  did  not  come  to  the 
nest  as  often  as  the  wrens  when  bringing  up  their  brood. 
Perhaps  they  got  more  at  a  time,  filling  their  crops  and 
feeding  by  regurgitation,1  as  I  have  seen  waxwings  do 
when  they  have  a  long  distance  to  go  in  search  of 
food. 


1  This  is  a  good  word  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary,  if  you  do  not  know 
what  it  means. 
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2 1  first  heard  the  voices  of  the  young  on  June  16; 
nearly  three  weeks  later,  July  6,  the  birds  were  still  in 
the  nest.  On  that  morning,  when  I  went  out  to  mount 
Billy,  I  was  shocked  to  find  the  body  of  one  of  the  old 
woodpeckers  on  the  saddle.  I  thought  it  had  been 
shot,  but  found  it  had  been  picked  up  in  the  prune 
orchard.  That  afternoon  its  mate  was  brought  in  from 
the  same  place.  Probably  both  birds  had  eaten  poi¬ 
soned  raisins  left  out  for  the  gophers.  The  dead  birds 
were  thrown  out  under  the  orange-trees  near  the  house, 
and  not  many  hours  afterward,  two  turkey  vultures 
were  sitting  on  the  ground,  one  of  them  with  a 
pathetic  little  black  wing  in  his  bill. 

3  Now,  what  would  become  of  the  small  birds  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  tree  trunk,  with  no  one  to  bring  them 
food,  no  one  to  show  them  how  to  get  out,  or,  if  they 
were  out,  to  feed  them  till  they  had  learned  how  to 
care  for  themselves?  Sad  and  anxious,  I  rode  down  to 
the  sycamore.  I  rapped  on  its  trunk,  calling  chuck'-ah 
as  much  like  the  old  birds  as  possible.  There  was  an 
instant  answer  from  a  strong  rattling  voice  and  a  weak 
piping  one.  The  weak  voice  frightened  me.  If  that 
little  bird’s  life  were  to  be  saved,  it  was  time  to  go  about 
it.  The  ranchman’s  son  was  pruning  the  vineyard, 
and  I  rode  over  to  get  him  to  come  and  see  how  we 
could  rescue  the  little  prisoners. 

4  On  our  way  to  the  tree  we  came  on  a  gopher  snake 
four  feet  long.  It  was  so  nearly  the  color  of  the  soil 
that  I  would  have  passed  it  by,  but  the  boy  discovered 
it.  The  creature  lay  so  still  he  thought  it  was  dead; 
but  as  we  stood  looking,  it  puffed  itself  up  with  a  big 
breath,  darted  out  its  tongue,  and  began  to  move  off. 
I  watched  to  see  how  it  made  the  straight  track  we  so 
often  saw  in  the  dust  on  the  roads.  It  bent  its  neck 
into  a  scallop  for  a  purchase,  while  its  tapering  tail 
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made  an  S,  to  furnish  slack;  and  then  it  pulled  the  main 
length  of  its  body  along  straight.  It  crawled  noise¬ 
lessly  right  to  the  foot  of  the  woodpecker  tree,  but  was 
only  hunting  for  a  hole  to  hide  in.  It  got  part  way  down 
one  hole,  found  that  it  was  too  small,  and  had  to  come 
backing  out  again.  It  followed  the  sand  bed,  taking 
my  regular  beat,  from  tree  to  tree!  To  be  sure,  gopher 
snakes  are  harmless,  but  they  are  suggestive. 

5  Although  the  little  prisoners  welcomed  us  as  res¬ 
cuers  should  be  welcomed,  they  did  it  by  mistake. 
They  thought  we  were  their  parents.  At  the  first 
blow  of  the  axe  their  voices  hushed. 

6  It  looked  easy  enough  to  get  the  birds  out  but  it 
wasn’t.  The  nest  was  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  sycamore  was  so  big  the  boy  could  not 
reach  around  it,  and  so  smooth  and  slippery  he  could 
not  get  up  it,  though  he  had  always  been  a  good  climber. 
He  clambered  up  a  drooping  branch  on  the  back  of  the 
tree,  —  the  nest  was  in  front,  —  but  could  not  swing 
himself  around  when  he  got  up.  Then  he  tried  the 
hollow  burned  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  charred 
wood  crumbled  beneath  his  feet,  but  at  last,  by  clinging 
to  a  knot-hole,  he  managed  to  reach  the  nest. 

7  As  his  fingers  went  down  the  hole,  the  young  birds 
grabbed  them,  probably  mistaking  them  for  their 
parents’  bills.  “Their  throats  seem  hot,”  the  boy 
exclaimed;  “poor  hungry  little  things!”  His  fin¬ 
gers  would  go  through  the  nest  hole,  but  not  his  knuck¬ 
les,  and  the  knot-hole  where  he  steadied  himself  was  too 
slippery  to  stand  on  while  he  enlarged  the  hole.  As  it 
was  getting  late,  I  suggested  that  we  feed  the  birds 
and  leave  them  in  the  tree  till  morning;  but  the 
rescuer  exclaimed  resolutely,  “We’ll  get  them  out  to¬ 
night!”  and  hurried  off  to  the  ranch-house  for  a  step- 
ladder  and  axe. 
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8  The  ladder  did  not  reach  up  to  the  first  knot-hole, 
four  or  five  feet  below  the  nest;  but  the  boy  cut  a  notch 
in  the  top  of  the  knot  and  stood  in  it,  practically  on 
one  foot,  and  held  on  to  a  small  branch  with  his  right 
hand  —  the  first  limb  he  trusted  to  broke  off  as  he 
caught  it  —  while  with  the  left  hand  he  hacked  away 
at  the  nest  hole.  It  was  a  ticklish  position  and  genu¬ 
ine  work,  for  the  wood  was  hard  and  the  hatchet  dull. 

9  At  last  the  hole  was  big  enough,  and,  sticking  the 
hatchet  and  knife  into  the  bark,  the  lad  threw  one  arm 
around  the  trunk  to,  hold  on  while  he  thrust  his  hand 
down  into  the  nest.  “My,  what  a  deep  hole!”  he 
exclaimed.  “I  don’t  know  as  I  can  reach  them  now. 
They’ve  gone  to  the  bottom,  they’re  so  afraid.”  Nearly 
a  foot  down  he  had  to  squeeze,  but  at  last  got  hold  of 
one  bird  and  brought  it  out.  “  Drop  him  down,”  I 
cried,  “I’ll  catch  him,”  and  held  up  my  hands. 
The  little  bird  came  fluttering  through  the  air.  The 
second  bird  clung  frightened  to  the  boy’s  coat,  but  he 
loosened  its  claws  and  dropped  it  down  to  me. 

10  I  hurried  the  little  scared  brothers  under  my  jacket, 
my  best  substitute  for  a  hollow  tree,  and  called  chuck' -ah 
to  them  in  the  most  woodpecker-like  tones  I  could 
muster.  Then  the  boy  shouldered  the  ladder,  and  I 
took  the  carving  knife,  and  we  trudged  home  tri¬ 
umphant.  We  had  rescued  the  little  prisoners  from 
the  tower! 


II.  JACOB  AND  BAIRDI 

11  W" hen  we  had  taken  them  into  the  house,  the 
baby  woodpeckers  called  out,  and  the  cats  looked  up  so 
savagely,  that  I  asked  the  boy  to  take  the  birds  home  to 
his  sister  to  keep  till  they  were  able  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  On  examining  them  I  understood  what  the 
difference  in  their  voices  had  meant.  One  of  them 
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poked  his  head  out  of  the  opening  in  my  jacket  where 
he  w  as  riding,  while  the  other  had  kept  hidden  away 
in  the  dark;  and  when  they  were  put  into  my  cap 
for  the  boy  to  carry  home,  the  one  with  the  weak  voice 
disclosed  a  whitish  bill  —  a  bad  sign  with  a  bird  —  and 
its  feeble  head  bent  under  it  so  weakly  that  I  was  afraid 
it  would  die. 

12  Three  days  later,  when  I  went  up  to  the  lad’s 
house,  it  was  to  be  greeted  by  loud  cries  from  the  little 
birds.  Though  they  were  in  a  box  with  a  towel  over 
it,  they  heard  all  that  was  going  on.  Their  voices  were 
as  sharp  as  their  ears,  and  they  screamed  at  me  so  im¬ 
peratively  that  I  hurried  out  to  the  kitchen  and  rum¬ 
maged  through  the  cupboards  till  I  found  some  food 
for  them.  They  opened  their  bills  and  gulped  it  down 
as  if  starving,  although  their  guardian  told  me  after¬ 
wards  that  she  had  fed  them  two  or  three  hours  before. 

13  When  held  up  where  the  air  could  blow  on  them, 

■  they  grew  excited;  and  one  of  them  flew  down  to  the 
floor  and  hid  away  in  a  dark  closet,  sitting  there  as  con¬ 
tentedly  as  if  it  reminded  him  of  his  tree-trunk  home. 

14 1  took  the  two  brothers  out  into  the  sitting-room 
and  kept  them  on  my  lap  for  some  time,  watching  their 
interesting  ways.  The  weak  one  I  dubbed  Jacob, 
which  is  the  name  the  people  of  the  valley  had  given 
the  woodpeckers  from  the  sound  of  their  cries;  the 
stronger  bird  I  called  Bairdi,  as  “short”  for  Melanerpes 
formicivorous  bairdi 1  —  the  name  the  ornithologists 
had  given  them. 


1  Latin  name  for  this  variety  of  woodpecker. 
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15  Jacob  and  Bairdi  each  had  ways  of  his  own.  When 
offered  a  palm,  Bairdi,  who  was  quite  like  “folks,”  was 
content  to  sit  in  it;  but  Jacob  hung  with  his  claws 
clasping  a  little  finger  as  a  true  woodpecker  should; 
he  took  the  same  pose  when  he  sat  for  his  picture. 
Bairdi  often  perched  in  my  hand,  with  his  bill  point¬ 
ing  to  the  ceiling,  probably  from  his  old  habit  of  looking 
up  at  the  door  of  his  nest.  Sometimes  when  Bairdi 
sat  in  my  hand,  Jacob  would  swing  himself  up  from 
my  little  finger,  coming  bill  to  bill  with  his  brother, 
when  the  small  bird  would  open  his  mouth  as  he  used 
to  for  his  mother  to  feed  him. 

16  They  did  other  droll  things  just  as  their  fathers  had 
done  before  them.  They  used  to  screw  their  heads 
around  owl  fashion,  a  very  convenient  thing  for  wild 
birds  who  cling  to  tree  trunks  and  yet  need  to  know 
what  is  going  on  behind  their  backs.  Once,  on  hearing 
a  sudden  noise,  one  of  them  ducked  low  and  drew  his 
head  in  between  his  shoulders  in  such  a  comical  way 
we  all  laughed  at  him. 

17  I  often  went  up  to  the  ranch  to  visit  them.  We 
would  take  them  out  under  a  big  spreading  oak  beside 
the  house,  where  the  little  girl’s  mother  sat  with  her 
sewing,  and  then  watch  the  birds  as  we  talked.  When 
we  put  them  on  the  tree  trunk,  at  first  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  but  soon  they  scrambled  up  on  the 
branches  so  fast  their  guardian  had  to  climb  up  after 
them  for  fear  they  would  get  away.  Poor  little  Jacob 
climbed  as  if  afraid  of  falling  off,  taking  short  hops  up 
the  side  of  the  tree,  bending  his  stiff  tail  at  a  sharp  angle 
under  him  to  brace  himself  against  the  bark.  Bairdi, 
his  strong  brother,  was  less  nervous,  and  found  courage 
to  catch  ants  on  the  bark. 

18  Jacob  did  a  pretty  thing  one  day.  When  put  on 
the  oak,  he  crept  into  a  crack  of  the  bark  and  lay  there 
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fluffed  up  against  its  sides  with  the  sun  slanting  across, 
lighting  up  his  pretty  red  cap.  He  looked  so  contented 
and  happy  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  him.  Another 
time  he  started  to  climb  up  on  top  of  my  head  and,  I 
dare  say,  was  surprised  and  disappointed  when  what 
he  had  taken  for  a  tree  trunk  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
When  we  put  the  brothers  on  the  grass,  one  of  them 
went  over  the  ground  with  long  hops,  while  the  other 
hid  under  the  rocking-chair.  One  bird  seemed  pos¬ 
sessed  to  sit  on  the  white  apron  worn  by  the  little  girl’s 
mother,  flying  over  to  it  from  my  lap,  again  and  again. 

19  The  woodpeckers  had  brought  from  the  nest  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  the  dark,  protected  places.  Bairdi  twice  clam¬ 
bered  up  my  hair  and  hung  close  under  the  brim  of  my 
black  straw  hat.  Another  time  he  climbed  up  my 
dress  to  my  black  tie,  and,  fastening  his  claws  in  the 
silk,  clung  with  his  head  in  the  dark  folds  as  if  he  liked 
the  shade.  I  covered  the  pretty  pet  with  my  hand 
and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  When  I  first  looked  down 
at  him  his  eyes  were  open,  though  he  kept  very  still; 
but  soon  his  head  dropped  on  my  breast  and  he  went 
fast  asleep. 

20  Jacob  improved  so  much  after  the  first  few  days  — 
and  some  doses  of  red  pepper  —  that  we  had  to  look 
twice  to  tell  him  from  his  sturdy  brother.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  ate  enough  to  make  him  grow.  The  birds  liked 
best  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon ;  probably  it  seemed  more 
like  a  bill.  After  a  little,  they  learned  to  peck  at  their 
food,  a  sign  I  hailed  eagerly  as  indicative  of  future 
self-support;  for  with  appetites  of  day  laborers  and  no 
one  to  supply  their  wants,  they  would  have  suffered 
sorely,  poor  little  orphans!  Sometimes,  when  they 
had  satisfied  their  first  hunger,  they  would  shake  the 
bread  from  their  bills  as  if  they  didn’t  like  it  and  wanted 
food  they  were  used  to. 
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21  When  one  got  hungry  he  would  call  out,  and  then 
his  brother  would  begin  to  shout.  The  little  tots  gave 
a  crooning  gentle  note  when  caressed,  and  a  soft  cry 
when  they  snuggled  down  in  our  hands  or  cuddled  up 
to  us  as  they  had  done  under  their  mother’s  wing. 
Their  call  for  food  was  a  sibilant  chirr,  and  they  gave 
it  much  oftener  than  any  of  the  grown-up  woodpecker 
notes.  But  they  also  said  chuck' -ah  and  rattled  like 
the  old  birds. 

22 1  was  glad  there  were  two  of  them  so  they  would 
not  be  so  lonely.  If  separated  they  showed  their  inter¬ 
est  in  each  other.  If  Bairdi  called,  Jacob  would  keep 
still  and  listen  attentively,  raising  his  topknot  till  every 
microscopic  red  feather  stood  up  like  a  bristle,  when  he 
would  answer  Bairdi  in  a  loud  manly  voice. 

23  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  small  birds  try  to  plume 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  would  take  a  sudden 
start  to  make  their  toilettes,  and  both  work  away  vig¬ 
orously  upon  their  plumes.  It  was  comical  to  see  them 
try  to  find  their  oil  glands.  Had  the  old  birds  taught 
them  how  to  oil  their  feathers  while  in  the  nest? 

24  When  the  little  princes  were  about  a  month  old, 
I  arranged  with  a  neighboring  photographer  to  have 
them  sit  for  their  picture.  He  drove  over  to  the  syca¬ 
more,  and  the  lad  who  had  rescued  the  prisoners  took 
them  down  to  keep  their  appointment.  One  of  them 
tried  to  tuck  its  head  up  the  boy’s  sleeve,  being  at¬ 
tracted  by  dark  holes.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the 
photographer,  the  boy  put  Jacob  in  a  hollow  of  the 
tree,  where  he  began  pecking  as  if  he  liked  it.  He 
worked  away  till  he  squeezed  himself  into  a  small 
pocket,  and  then,  with  his  feathers  ruffled  up,  sat 
there,  the  picture  of  content.  Indeed,  the  little  fellow 
looked  more  at  home  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  any¬ 
where.  The  rescuer  was  itching  to  put  the  little  princes 
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back  in  their  hole,  to  see  what  they  would  do,  but  I 
wouldn’t  listen  to  it. 

25  When  Bairdi  was  on  the  bark  and  Jacob  was  put 
below  him,  he  turned  his  head,  raised  his  red  cap,  and 
looked  down  at  his  brother  in  a  very  winning  way. 

26  Soon  the  photographer  came,  and  asked,  “Are 
these  the  little  chaps  that  try  to  swallow  your  fingers?” 
We  were  afraid  they  would  not  sit  still  enough  to  get 
good  likenesses,  but  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
give  them  a  hearty  breakfast  just  before  starting,  and 
they  were  too  sleepy  to  move  much.-  In  the  picture, 
Jacob  is  clinging  to  the  boy’s  hand  in  his  favorite  way, 
and  Bairdi  is  on  the  tree  trunk. 

27  Mountain  Billy  pricked  up  his  ears  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  woodpeckers  down  at  the  sycamore,  but 
he  often  saw  them  up  at  the  ranch  and  took  me  to  make 
a  farewell  call  on  them  before  I  left  for  the  East.  We 
found  the  birds  perched  on  the  tobacco-tree  in  front  of 
the  ranch-house,  with  a  tall  step-ladder  beside  it  so 
the  little  girl  could  take  them  in  at  night.  Their  cup 
of  bread  and  milk  stood  on  the  ladder,  and  when  I 
called  them  they  came  over  to  be  fed.  They  were  both 
so  strong  and  well  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  care 
for  themselves,  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them. 
And  when  they  were  ready  to  fly,  they  might  have 
help;  for  an  old  woodpecker  of  their  family  —  pos¬ 
sibly  an  unknown  uncle  —  had  been  seen  watching 
them  from  the  top  of  a  neighboring  oak,  and  may  have 
been  just  waiting  to  adopt  the  little  orphans. 

First  reading.  Which  bird  did  the  more  interesting  things? 

Second  rapid  reading.  Find  the  sentences  illustrated  by  the 
pictures. 

Problems  for  investigation:  i.  Signs  of  illness  in  a  bird;  2.  what 
to  do  for  an  ailing  bird;  3.  voracity  of  birds;  4.  variety  in  birds’ 
nests;  5.  how  genus  and  species  are  named;  6.  bird  notes;  7.  bird 
friendships;  8.  how  birds  dress  up;  9.  cute  things  birds  have  done. 
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THE  CAT-BIRD 
Edith  M.  Thomas 


Here  are  two  poems  about  bird  mimics.  Which  do 
you  like  the  better? 

What  pictures  do  you  see  when  you  read  them? 
What  do  you  hear? 


He  sits  on  a  branch  of  yon  blossoming  bush, 

This  madcap  cousin  of  robin  and  thrush, 

And  sings  without  ceasing  the  whole  morning  long; 
Now  wild,  now  tender,  the  wayward  song 
That  flows  from  his  soft,  gray,  fluttering  throat; 
But  often  he  stops  in  his  sweetest  note, 

And,  shaking  a  flower  from  the  blossoming  bough, 
Drawls  out,  “Mi-eu,  mi-ow!” 


2  Dear  merry  mocker,  your  mimic  art 

Makes  drowsy  Grimalkin  awake  with  a  start, 
And  peer  all  around  with  a  puzzled  air  — 

For  who  would  suppose  that  one  would  dare 
To  mimic  the  voice  of  a  mortal  foe! 

You’re  safe  on  the  bough,  as  well  you  know; 
And  if  ever  a  bird  could  laugh,  ’ tis  you, 
Drawling,  “Mi-ow,  mi-eu!” 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

Ednah  Procter  Clarke  Hayes 

List  to  that  bird!  His  song  —  what  poet  pens  it? 

Brigand  of  birds,  he’s  stolen  every  note! 

Prince  though  of  thieves  —  hark !  how  the  rascal 
spends  it! 

Pours  the  whole  forest  from  one  tiny  throat! 

Learn  the  poem  that  you  prefer. 
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RAIN  SONG 

Robert  Loveman 

What  was  the  poet’s  purpose  in  writing  each  of  these 
poems? 

What  pictures  does  each  poet  paint  for  you? 

Which  poem  could  the  more  easily  be  made  into  a 
song?  Why?  Learn  the  poem  you  prefer. 

It  isn’t  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  daffodils;  . 

In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 
Wild  flowers  on  the  hills; 

The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the  day, 

And  overwhelm  the  town; 

It  isn’t  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  roses  down. 

It  isn’t  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  fields  of  clover  bloom, 

Where  every  buccaneering  bee 
May  find  a  bed  and  room; 

A  health  unto  the  happy! 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets !  — 

It  isn’t  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  violets. 

NOVEMBER  NIGHT 

Adelaide  Crapsey 

Listen  .  .  . 

With  faint  dry  sound, 

Like  steps  of  passing  ghosts, 

The  leaves,  frost-crisp’d,  break  from  the  trees 
And  fall. 
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Here  are  two  poets  who  looked  out  one  April  day 
and  saw  and  felt  such  exquisite  things  that  they  wanted 
to  put  them  into  beautiful  words,  so  that  others  would 
see  and  feel,  too. 

What  other  things  could  you  say  about  April  Weather? 
Which  lines  seem  to  you  to  make  the  best  pictures? 

1  Oh,  hush  my  heart,  and  take  thine  ease, 

For  here  is  April  weather! 

The  daffodils  beneath  the  trees 
Are  all  a-row  together. 

2  The  thrush  is  back  with  his  old  note, 

The  scarlet  tulip  blowing; 

And  white  —  ay,  white  as  my  love’s  throat  — 

The  dogwood  boughs  are  glowing. 

3  The  lilac  bush  is  sweet  again; 

Down  every  wind  that  passes, 

Fly  flakes  from  hedgerow  and  from  lane; 

The  bees  are  in  the  grasses. 

4  And  Grief  goes  out,  and  Joy  comes  in, 

And  Care  is  but  a  feather; 

And  every  lad  his  love  can  win, 

For  here  is  April  weather. 

1.  Try  to  make  up  a  poem  of  your  own  in  which  you  find  fault 
with  April  weather. 

2.  Learn  the  poem  you  like  better. 
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Bliss  Carman  is  a  Canadian  poet  who  has  written 
some  notable  verse.  In  what  ways  does  his  poem  on 
April  suggest  a  country  different  from  that  in  which 
you  live? 

Once  more  in  misted  April 
The  world  is  growing  green. 

Along  the  winding  river 
The  plumey  willows  lean. 

Beyond  the  sweeping  meadows 
The  looming  mountains  rise, 

Like  battlements  of  dreamland 
Against  the  brooding  skies. 

In  every  wooded  valley 

The  buds  are  breaking  through, 

As  though  the  heart  of  all  things 
No  languor  ever  knew. 

The  golden-wings  1  and  blue  birds 
Call  to  their  heavenly  choirs, 

The  pines  are  blued  and  drifted 
With  smoke  of  brushwood  fires. 

And  in  my  sister’s  garden 
Where  little  breezes  run, 

The  golden  daffodillies 
Are  blowing  in  the  sun. 


1  golden-wings ,  another  name  for  the  flicker. 
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MAY  IS  BUILDING  HER  HOUSE 
Richard  Le  Gallienne 

In  olden  times  the  walls  of  a  castle  were  covered  with 
beautiful  tapestries  (called  arras),  in  which  were  woven 
scenes  of  castle  and  meadow. 

In  this  poem  the  poet  may  have  a  castle  in  mind.  What 
do  you  think? 

1  May  is  building  her  house.  With  apple  blooms 

She  is  roofing  over  the  glimmering  rooms; 

Of  the  oak  and  the  beech  hath  she  builded  its  beams, 
And,  spinning  all  day  at  her  secret  looms, 

With  arras  of  leaves  each  wind-swayed  wall 
She  pictureth  over,  and  peopleth  it  all 
With  echoes  and  dreams, 

And  singing  of  streams. 

2  May  is  building  her  house.  Of  petal  and  blade, 

Of  the  roots  of  the  oak,  is  the  flooring  made, 

With  a  carpet  of  mosses  and  lichen  and  clover, 

Each  small  miracle  over  and  over, 

And  tender,  traveling  green  things  strayed. 

Her  windows,  the  morning  and  evening  star, 

And  her  rustling  doorways,  ever  ajar 
With  the  coming  and  going 
Of  fair  things  blowing, 

The  thresholds  of  the  four  winds  are. 

3  May  is  building  her  house.  From  the  dust  of  things 
She  is  making  the  songs  and  flowers  and  the  wings; 

From  October’s  tossed  and  trodden  gold 
She  is  making  the  young  year  out  of  the  old ; 

Yea:  out  of  winter’s  flying  sleet 
She  is  making  all  the  summer  sweet, 
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And  the  brown  leaves  spurned  of  November’s  feet 
She  is  changing  back  again  to  spring’s. 

1.  Find  the  expressions  that  pertain  to  a  house  and  beside  each 
put  what  the  poet  has  selected  from  outdoors  to  be  that  thing. 

2.  Explain  secret  looms?  wind-swayed  wall?  petal  and  blade ,2  tossed 
and  trodden  gold.3 

3.  Learn  the  stanza  you  like  the  best. 

Further  reading.  Memorize  the  poem  that  you  like  the  best: 
Browning’s  Year’s  at  the  Spring,  Emerson’s  Forbearance,  Keats’ 
Sweet  Peas,  Lowell’s  Dandelion,  Tennyson’s  Flower  in  the  Crannied 
Wall,  or  Wordsworth’s  Daffodils. 

AFTERNOON  ON  A  HILL 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

1  I  will  be  the  gladdest  thing 
Under  the  sun; 

I  will  touch  a  hundred  flowers 
And  not  pick  one; 

2 1  will  look  at  cliffs  and  clouds 
With  quiet  eyes: 

Watch  the  wind  bow  down  the  grass, 

And  the  grass  rise ; 

3  And  when  lights  begin  to  show 
Up  from  the  town, 

I  will  mark  which  must  be  mine, 

And  then  start  down. 
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JUNE 

Douglas  Malloch 

Most  poets  love  the  month  of  June.  Do  you?  Why 
do  you  love  it? 

Who  can  learn  the  poem  first?  As  you  read  it  over,  you 
will  find  that  it  sings  itself. 

1  I  knew  that  you  were  coming,  June,  I  knew  that 
you  were  coming! 

Among  the  alders  by  the  stream  I  heard  a  par¬ 
tridge  drumming; 

I  heard  a  partridge  drumming,  June,  a  welcome 
with  his  wings, 

And  felt  a  softness  in  the  air  half  Summer’s  and 
half  Spring’s. 

2 1  knew  that  you  were  nearing,  June,  I  knew  that 
you  were  nearing  — 

I  saw  it  in  the  bursting  buds  of  roses  in  the  clearing ; 

The  roses  in  the  clearing,  June,  were  blushing  pink 
and  red, 

For  they  had  heard  upon  the  hills  the  echo  of  your 
tread. 

3  I  knew  that  you  were  coming,  June,  I  knew  that 
you  were  coming, 

For  ev’ry  warbler  in  the  wood  a  song  of  joy  was 
humming. 

I  know  that  you  are  here,  June,  I  know  that  you 
are  here  — 

The  fairy  month,  the  merry  month,  the  laughter 
of  the  year! 
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THE  BUSY  BLUE  JAY 

Olive  Thorne  Miller 


Olive  Thorne  Miller  believed  in  learning  to  know  the  birds 
by  living  with  them.  As  she  could  not  conveniently  go  to 
live  with  them  in  the  trees,  she  invited  them  to  live  with  her. 
She  had  a  room  in  her  home  set  aside  as  “The  Bird  Room.” 

In  this  room  she  kept  all  the  birds  she  could  get.  She 
would  sit  quietly  among  them,  reading  or  sewing,  and  thus 
learn  their  ways.  That  is  one  reason  you  will  like  this 
article. 

Olive  Thorne  Miller  knew  how  to  write,  too.  If  you  are  a 
good  reader,  you  will  be  able  to  follow  her  chain  of  thought; 
for  each  paragraph  has  a  big  topic,  or  idea,  that  stands  out 
just  like  a  bead  on  a  chain.  The  author  decorates  some  of 
the  beads  by  giving  many  interesting  details  or  specific  in¬ 
stances  to  emphasize  the  main  thought. 
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Remember 

Learn  to  follow  the  chain  of  thought  as  you  read. 

Get  the  main  idea  of  each  paragraph. 

Watch  for  details  and  instances  that  emphasize  that  idea. 


This  drawing  gives  a  picture  of  “the  chain  of  thought” 
for  this  article.  There  are  seventeen  paragraphs,  each  des¬ 
ignated  by  a  bead.  Why  are  certain  beads  alike? 


One  of  the  most  interesting  birds  that 
ever  lived  in  my  Bird  Room  was  a  blue-jay 
named  Jakie.  He  was  full  of  business  from 
morning  till  night,  scarcely  ever  a  moment 
still. 

2  Poor  little  fellow !  He  had  been  stolen  from 
the  nest  before  he  could  fly,  and  reared  in  a 
house,  long  before  he  was  given  to  me.  Of 
course  he  could  not  be  set  free,  for  he  did  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  himself. 

B  3  Jays  are  very  active  birds,  and  being  shut 
up  in  a  room,  my  blue  jay  had  to  find  things 
to  do,  to  keep  himself  busy.  If  he  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  up  out  of  doors,  he  would  have 
found  plenty  to  do,  planting  acorns  and  nuts, 
nesting,  and  bringing  up  families. 

4  Sometimes  the  things  he  did  in  the  house 
were  what  we  call  mischief  because  they  annoy 
us,  such  as  hammering  the  woodwork  to  pieces, 
tearing  bits  out  of  the  leaves  of  books,  working 
holes  in  chair  seats,  or  pounding  a  cardboard 
box  to  pieces.  But  how  is  a  poor  little  bird  to 
know  what  is  mischief? 

5  Many  things  which  Jakie  did  were  very  funny. 
For  instance,  he  made  it  his  business  to  clear  up  the 
room.  When  he  had  more  food  than  he  could  eat  at 
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the  moment,  he  did  not  leave  it  around,  but  put  it  away 
carefully,  —  not  in  the  garbage  pail,  for  that  was  not 
in  the  room,  but  in  some  safe  nook  where  it  did  not 
offend  the  eye.  Sometimes  it  was  behind  the  tray  in  his 
cage,  or  among  the  books  on  the  shelf.  The  places  he 
liked  best  were  about  me,  —  in  the  fold  of  a  ruffle  or 
the  loop  of  a  bow  on  my  dress,  and  sometimes  in  the  side 
of  my  slipper.  The  very  choicest  place  of  all  was  in  my 
loosely  bound  hair.  That  of  course  I  could  not  allow, 
and  I  had  to  keep  very  close  watch  of  him  for  fear  I 
might  have  a  bit  of  bread  or  meat  thrust  among  my 
locks.  In  his  clearing  up  he  always  went  carefully  over 
the  floor,  picking  up  pins  or  any  little  thing  he  could 
find,  and  I  often  dropped  burnt  matches,  buttons,  and 
other  small  things  to  give  him  something  to  do.  These 
he  would  pick  up  and  put  nicely  away. 

c  6  Pins,  Jakie  took  lengthwise  in  his  beak,  and  at 
first  I  thought  he  had  swallowed  them,  till  I  saw  him 
hunt  up  a  proper  place  to  hide  them.  The  place  he 
chose  was  between  the  leaves  of  a  book.  He  would  push 
a  pin  far  in  out  of  sight,  and  then  go  after  another.  A 
match  he  always  tried  to  put  in  a  crack,  under  the  base¬ 
board,  between  the  breadths  of  matting,  or  under  my 
rockers.  He  first  placed  it,  and  then  tried  to  hammer 
it  in  out  of  sight.  He  could  seldom  get  it  in  far  enough 
to  suit  him,  and  this  worried  him.  Then  he  would  take 
it  out  and  try  another  place. 

7  Once  the  blue  jay  found  a  good  match,  of  the  parlor 
match  variety.  He  put  it  between  the  breadths  of 
matting,  and  then  began  to  pound  on  it  as  usual. 
Pretty  soon  he  hit  the  unburnt  end  and  it  went  off  with 
a  loud  crack,  as  parlor  matches  do.  Poor  Jakie  jumped 
two  feet  into  the  air,  nearly  frightened  out  of  his  wits; 
and  I  was  frightened,  too,  for  I  feared  he  might  set  the 
house  on  fire. 
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8  Often  when  I  got  up  from  my  chair  a  shower  of  the 
bird’s  playthings  would  fall  from  his  various  hiding- 
places  about  my  dress,  —  nails,  matches,  shoe  buttons, 
bread  crumbs,  and  other  things.  Then  he  had  to  begin 
his  work  all  over  again. 

9  Jakie  liked  a  small  ball  or  a  marble.  His  game  was 
to  give  it  a  hard  peck  and  see  it  roll.  If  it  rolled  away 
from  him,  he  ran  after  it  and  pecked  again;  but  some¬ 
times  it  rolled  toward  him,  and  then  he  bounded  into 
the  air  as  if  he  thought  it  would  bite.  And  what  was 
funny,  he  was  always  offended  at  this  conduct  of  the 
ball,  and  went  off  sulky  for  a  while. 

D 10  He  was  a  timid  little  fellow.  Wind  or  storm  out¬ 
side  the  windows  made  him  wild.  He  would  fly  around 
the  room,  squawking  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  and  the  hor¬ 
rible  tin  horns  the  boys  liked  to  blow  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  drove  him  frantic.  Once  I  brought  a 
Christmas  tree  into  the  room  to  please  the  birds,  and 
all  were  delighted  with  it  except  my  poor  little  blue  jay, 
who  was  much  afraid  of  it.  Think  of  the  sadness  of  a 
bird  being  afraid  of  a  tree! 

11  Jakie  had  decided  opinions  about  people  who  came 
into  the  room  to  see  me,  or  to  see  the  birds.  At  some 
persons  he  would  squawk  every  moment.  Others  he 
saluted  with  a  queer  cry  like  “Ob-ble!  ob-ble!  ob-ble!” 
Once  when  a  lady  came  in  with  a  baby,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  that  infant  with  a  savage  look  as  if  he  would  like  to 
peck  it,  and  jumped  back  and  forth  in  his  cage,  panting, 
but  perfectly  silent. 

12  Jakie  was  very  devoted  to  me.  He  always  greeted 
me  with  a  low,  sweet  chatter,  with  wings  quivering,  and 
if  he  were  out  of  the  cage  he  would  come  on  the  back  of 
my  chair  and  touch  my  cheek  or  lips  very  gently  with 
his  beak,  or  offer  me  a  bit  of  food  if  he  had  any;  and  to 
me  alone,  when  no  one  else  was  near,  he  sang  a  low, 
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exquisite  song.  I  afterwards  heard  a  similar  song  sung 
by  a  wild  blue  jay  to  his  mate  while  she  was  sitting  on 
the  nest,  and  so  I  knew  that  my  dear  little  captive  had 
given  me  his  sweetest  —  his  love  song. 

13  One  of  Jakie’s  amusements  was  dancing  across  the 
back  of  a  tall  chair,  taking  funny  little  steps,  coming 
down  hard,  “jouncing”  his  body,  and  whistling  as  loud 
as  he  could.  He  would  keep  up  this  funny  performance 
as  long  as  anybody  would  stand  before  him  and  pretend 
to  dance  too. 

14  My  jay  was  fond  of  a  sensation.  One  of  his  dearest 
bits  of  fun  was  to  drive  the  birds  into  a  panic.  This  he 
did  by  flying  furiously  around  the  room,  feathers  rust¬ 
ling,  and  squawking  as  loud  as  he  could.  He  usually 
managed  to  fly  just  over  the  head  of  each  bird,  and  as 
he  came  like  a  catapult,  every  one  flew  before  him,  so 
that  in  a  minute  the  room  was  full  of  birds  flying  madly 
about,  trying  to  get  out  of  his  way.  This  gave  him  great 
pleasure. 

15  Wild  blue  jays,  too,  like  to  stir  up  their  neighbors. 
A  friend  told  me  of  a  small  party  of  blue  jays  that  she 
saw  playing  this  kind  of  joke  on  a  flock  of  birds  of  sev¬ 
eral  kinds,  —  robins,  catbirds,  thrashers,  and  others. 
These  birds  were  gathering  the  cherries  on  the  top 
branches  of  a  big  cherry-tree.  The  jays  sat  quietly  on 
another  tree  till  the  cherry-eaters  were  very  busy  eat¬ 
ing.  Then  suddenly  the  mischievous  blue  rogues  would 
all  rise  together  and  fly  at  them,  as  my  pet  did  at  the 
birds  in  the  room.  It  had  the  same  effect  on  the  wild 
birds;  they  all  flew  into  a  panic.  Then  the  joking  jays 
would  return  to  their  tree  and  wait  till  their  victims  for¬ 
got  their  fear  and  came  straggling  back  to  the  cherries, 
when  they  repeated  the  fun. 

16  Once  a  grasshopper  got  into  the  Bird  Room,  prob¬ 
ably  brought  in  clinging  to  some  one’s  dress  in  the  way 
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grasshoppers  do.  Jakie  was  in  his  cage,  but  he  noticed 
the  stranger  instantly,  and  I  opened  the  door  for  him. 
He  went  at  once  to  look  at  the  grasshopper,  and  when 
it  hopped  he  was  so  startled  that  he  hopped  too.  Then 
he  picked  the  insect  up,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  so  he  dropped  it  again.  Again  the  grasshopper 
jumped  directly  up,  and  again  the  jay  did  the  same. 
This  they  did  over  and  over,  till  every  one  was  tired 
laughing  at  them.  It  looked  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
see  who  could  jump  the  higher. 

17  There  was  another  bird  in  the  room,  however,  who 
knew  what  grasshoppers  were  good  for.  He  was  an 
orchard  oriole,  and  after  looking  on  awhile,  he  came 
and  carried  off  the  grasshopper  to  eat.  The  jay  did  not 
like  to  lose  his  plaything;  he  ran  after  the  thief,  and 
stood  on  the  floor  giving  low  cries  and  looking  on  while 
the  oriole  on  a  chair  was  eating  the  dead  grasshopper. 
When  the  oriole  happened  to  drop  it,  Jakie  —  who  had 
got  a  new  idea  what  to  do  with  grasshoppers  —  snatched 
it  up  and  carried  it  under  a  chair  and  finished  it.  I 
could  tell  many  more  stories  about  my  bird,  but  I  have 
told  them  before  in  one  of  my  “grown-up”  books,  so  I 
will  not  repeat  them  here. 


Supervised  speed  exercises.  First  reading,  i.  Get  the  main 
thought  of  each  paragraph,  the  class  beginning  to  read  as  the  teacher 
announces  the  lette’red  section.  2.  Make  topics  for  sections  A,  B, 
C,  and  D.  3.  See  how  many  details  or  specific  instances  you  re¬ 
member  for  Iff  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

Second  rapid  reading.  4.  Trace  the  main  thought 
and  the  details  for  a  section,  as  the  teacher  an¬ 
nounces  the  letter.  5.  Draw  the  “chain  of  thought”; 
then  mark  each  bead  in  some  way  to  show  the 
number  of  important  details;  as,  8th  bead,  nails, 
matches,  buttons,  crumbs. 

Further  reading,  (a)  Olive  Thorne  Miller’s  True  Bird  Stories, 
First  Book  of  Birds,  and  Second  Book  of  Birds;  (b)  Aldrich’s 
“Neighbors  at  Ponkapog,”  Riverside  Reader  VII,  pp.  101-108. 
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LUTHER  BURBANK  —  PLANT-BREEDER 
Eva  March  Tapp  an 

Organization  drill.  Have  a  supervised  class  lesson. 
When  your  teacher  announces  the  number  of  the  para¬ 
graph,  read  it  rapidly  to  find  the  main  thought.  Experi¬ 
ment  in  summing  it  up  until  you  get  a  sentence  that  suits 
the  class.  Write  it  on  the  board. 

Then  recall  the  details  that  were  given  under  that  main 
thought.  Reread  the  paragraph  to  find  the  details  that 
were  overlooked. 

Take  the  same  procedure  with  the  next  paragraph, 
and  so  on  until  the  ioth  paragraph. 

Luther  Burbank  when  a  young  man  spent  some 
little  time  in  his  uncle’s  machine  shop  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  He  did  not  like  this  work  so  well  as 
outdoor  life,  but  he  did  his  best;  and  his  “best”  was 
to  invent  a  machine  that  enabled  him,  doing  piece¬ 
work,  to  make  from  ten  to  sixteen  dollars  a  day  instead 
of  the  half-dollar  that  he  had  been  receiving.  Now 
came  the  struggle.  He  loved  flowers  and  plants,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  the  life-work  of  his  choice  would  be  among 
them.  His  friends,  however,  were  equally  sure  that  he 
could  become  a  rich  inventor.  Which  should  it  be? 
He  decided  in  favor  of  plants.  He  left  the  factory  and 
set  to  work  on  a  bit  of  ground  belonging  to  his  family, 
raising  vegetables  for  market;  but  he  did  much  more 
than  to  plant  and  cultivate  and  sell,  for  he  studied  the 
plants  and  thought  about  them  and  about  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  they  could  be  led  to  do. 

2  Among  his  vegetables  he  raised  some  Early  Rose 
Potatoes.  This  had  been  an  excellent  potato,  but  it 
seemed  to  have  run  out.  Indeed,  potatoes  in  general 
were  becoming  so  poor  that  some  people  thought  there 
would  be  a  potato  famine  before  many  years  had  passed. 
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The  Early  Rose  had  never  been  known  to  bear  seed- 
balls,  but  one  day  the  gardener  found  on  a  plant  a  single 
ball.  Now,  if  the  eye  of  a  potato  is  planted,  the  same 
variety  will  be  raised ;  but  if  the  seed  is  planted,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  quite  different.  There  was  a  chance,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  might  get  a  much  better  potato  than  the 
Early  Rose  if  he  planted  this  seed-ball. 

3  He  did;  he  got  the  famous  “Burbank  potato.” 
A  great  deal  of  money  was  made  out  of  it;  but  not  by 
Burbank  himself,  for  he,  like  Agassiz,  “had  not  time  to 
make  money.”  He  gave  his  product  freely  to  the 
world.  This  humble  potato  was  a  princely  gift;  for, 
according  to  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  income  of  American  farmers  is  $17,000,000  a 
year  greater  because  of  this  plant. 

4  Luther  Burbank  sold  his  discovery  to  a  seedsman, 
and  with  the  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  that  he  received, 
he  went  to  California.  Before  long  his  money  was  gone. 
He  was  sick  and  lonely,  and  the  young  man  who,  as  time 
would  prove,  had  given  millions  to  the  world  was  almost 
starving.  A  kind  woman,  who  owned  a  cow,  offered 
him  a  pint  of  milk  a  day,  all  that  she  could  spare  from 
her  children.  He  refused,  but  she  insisted,  and  perhaps 
saved  his  life. 

5  For  a  year  he  did  any  kind  of  work  that  would  give 
him  food  and  a  place  to  sleep,  but  after  a  while  he  was 
able  to  get  a  bit  of  land  to  work  on  and  carry  out  his 
idea.  It  was  a  very  definite  idea,  namely,  to  make  the 
food  of  the  world  better  and  more  plentiful.  He  was 
not  aiming  at  making  money.  “No  man  ever  did  a 
great  work  for  hire,”  he  declared  in  later  years;  but  he 
needed  money  in  order  to  carry  on  his  work. 

6  Before  long  his  opportunity  came.  A  man  wanted 
to  set  out  a  prune  orchard  of  twenty  thousand  trees, 
and  he  wanted  them  in  nine  months.  To  grow  a 
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prune-tree  large  enough  to  plant  had  always  taken  two 
or  three  years.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  planter,  the 
young  man  took  the  contract.  He  knew  what  he  could 
do,  and  he  knew  what  Nature  would  do  if  she  were 
given  a  chance.  The  almond  was  the  fastest-growing 
tree  that  would  answer  his  purpose,  so  he  engaged  every 
man  and  boy  that  could  be  found  to  plant  almonds. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  young  trees  were  large  enough,  he 
budded  them  with  twenty  thousand  prune-buds.  At 
the  end  of  the  nine  months  the  prune-trees  were  ready; 
and  the  orchard  is  still  bearing  generously. 

7  At  length  the  nursery  began  to  pay  well,  and  in  1893 
he  could  count  upon  an  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Most  “level-headed”  men  would  have  advised 
him,  as  did  his  friends,  to  appreciate  a  good  thing  when 
he  had  it,  and  develop  the  business.  Again  he  had  to 
choose  between  money  and  work,  and  again  he  chose 
work,  real  work;  for  fourteen  hours  a  day  was  his 
average  working  time. 

8  Just  what  was  he  doing?  In  the  first  place  he  was 
improving  many  of  the  grasses,  trees,  vegetables,  and  ‘ 
flowers  that  we  already  have ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
he  was  developing  new  ones.  He  did  this  by  breeding; 
that  is,  by  uniting  plants  of  different  species  and  produc¬ 
ing  new  ones  which  were  unlike  them,  and  better.  The 
stamens  of  a  flower  produce  pollen,  and  the  wind  carries 
it  to  the  pistil  of  some  other  flower,  where  it  grows  and 
forms  seeds.  Bees  gathering  pollen  for  honey  get  it  on 
their  wings,  and  when  they  go  to  the  next  flower,  it 
rubs  off  on  the  pistil,  and  seeds  are  formed.  Burbank 
got  up  as  early  as  the  bees  and  did  this  work  before 
them,  to  combine  the  best  qualities  of  various  superior 
plants  which  he  had  selected  for  the  purpose.  The 
seeds  were  planted,  and  from  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
the  plants,  he  selected  a  few,  sometimes  only  one  or  two. 
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9  This  breeding  and  selecting  does  not  sound  like  a 
particularly  difficult  thing  to  do;  and  —  for  Burbank  — 
it  was  not.  He  seemed  to  have  a  natural  understand¬ 
ing  of  plants  that  was  lacking  in  other  people.  He 
could  pass  by  five  hundred  with  scarcely  a  glance,  and 
fix  upon  one ;  and  that  one  would  be  the  only  one  for  his 
purpose.  He  never  worked  blindly,  leaving  it  to  chance 
to  bring  forth  something  worth  while;  he  always  had  a 
definite  aim.  He  decided  how  a  plant  could  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  then  went  to  work  to  bring  the  improve¬ 
ment  to  pass. 

To  the  student.  Test  your  grasp  of  details  at  this  point.  Read  the 
loth  paragraph  and  at  once  outline  briefly  on  paper  the  io  important 
details  from  memory.  Then  compare  with  the  numbered  sentences  in 

If  io. 

10-1  The  well-known  Shasta  daisy  is  a  good  illustration 
of  his  method,  and  of  his  kindly  feeling  for  what  we  call 
“weeds.”  2  “There  is  not  a  weed  alive,”  he  said,  “but 
what  will  sooner  or  later  respond  to  good  cultivation  and 
persistent  selection.”  3  The  white  field  daisy  of  his 
•  Massachusetts  home,  hated  by  farmers,  because  it  does 
not  suit  the  taste  of  horses  and  cattle,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  his  favorites.  4  At  any  rate,  he  meant  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  give  it  a  long,  slender  stem, 
much  larger  blossoms,  and  rays  of  the  purest  white. 
5  The  Massachusetts  daisy  was  a  vagabond ;  it  was  not 
easy  to  kill  it  out,  as  the  farmers  knew,  and  it  was 
small.  6  In  Japan  there  was  one  that  also  was  small, 
but  it  had  snow-white  rays.  7  In  England  there  was  a 
much  larger  daisy  with  an  especially  strong  stem. 
8  These  three  he  combined.  9  Then  patiently,  year 
after  year,  he  watched  and  worked,  choosing  each 
season  the  flowers  that  came  nearest  to  his  ideal.  10  At 
length  he  was  satisfied;  the  magnificent  Shasta  daisy 


was  a  success. 
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11  But  the  work  was  just  begun.  He  would  not  sell  a 
new  plant  until  he  had  made  it  as  far  as  possible  “cli¬ 
mate-proof”  and  “fool-proof.”  It  must  be  taught  to 
flourish  in  heat  and  cold,  and  with  only  indifferent  care. 
This  was  accomplished,  and  then  the  new  Shasta  daisy 
was  ready  to  enter  the  polite  world. 

Test  yourself  again  on  details 

12-1  But  many  people  who  know  about  the  Shasta 
daisy,  the  sweet-scented  verbena,  the  calla  lily,  and  the 
dahlia  with  the  fragrance  of  the  magnolia,  have  heard 
less  about  Burbank’s  more  practical  work.  2  He  never 
forgot  his  aim  to  make  food  better  and  cheaper;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  daisy,  he  would  send  all  over 
the  world,  if  necessary,  for  plants  that  possessed  the 
qualities  needed.  3  The  results  are  marvels.  4  From 
the  hardy  little  beach-plum,  bitter  and  worthless  unless 
cooked,  he  produced  a  large,  sweet,  rich  plum  with¬ 
out  bitterness,  and  as  ready  as  the  beach-plum  to  grow 
in  any  soil,  no  matter  how  poor.  5  He  grew  plums 
without  stones;  a  canning  cherry  which  thoughtfully 
leaves  its  stone  on  the  tree;  a  quince  with  the  flavor  of 
a  pineapple,  and  mellow  enough  to  be  eaten  raw;  corn 
which  bears  many  ears  instead  of  one  or  two.  6  He 
increased  the  size  and  improved  the  quality  of  several 
kinds  of  nuts  and  almonds.  7  He  showed  plants  how 
to  do  their  work  better  and  faster  and  how  to  do  more  of 
it.  8  Cherries  can  now  be  raised  several  weeks  earlier 
than  formerly.  9  His  cross  between  an  English  walnut 
and  a  California  walnut  resulted  in  a  tree  that  pro¬ 
duces  about  twelve  times  as  much  timber,  - — valuable 
hard  wood,  —  as  either  of  its  ancestors  could  have  done 
in  the  same  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  yield  of 
nuts.  10  He  persuaded  the  chestnut-tree  to  bear  nuts 
when  only  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
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13  Burbank  also  removed  briars  and  prickles,  and 
made  even  the  thorny  cactus  an  agreeable  member 
of  society.  It  was  juicy,  an  excellent  food,  and  it  was 
happy  growing  in  the  hot,  rainless  desert;  but  it  was 
covered  with  thorns.  No  one  who  has  ever  had  the 
experience  will  forget  how  it  feels  to  take  hold  of  a 
cactus  by  mistake.  Burbank  chose  a  species  which 
had  thorns  without  number  and  leaves  containing  so 
much  woody  fiber  that  they  were  not  very  digestible. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  grow  in  the  heat  of  the 
desert,  and  would  also  endure  quite  severe  frosts. 
With  this  he  crossed  a  cactus  of  fewer  thorns,  another  of 
less  woody  fiber,  and  so  on.  He  bred  and  selected  until 
he  had  a  thornless  cactus  which  is  a  rich  food  for  cattle. 
Its  fruit  is  of  a  delicious  flavor  and  may  be  eaten  fresh 
or  preserved.  Moreover,  it  will  grow  freely  on  desert 
land. 

Before  you  read  further ,  outline  what  you  think  are  Luther  Burbank's 
most  important  accomplishments ,  basing  your  opinion  on  your  reading 
up  to  this  point . 

14  Burbank  was  once  asked  what  he  considered  his 
most  important  accomplishment.  He  replied  thought¬ 
fully: 

‘Burbank’  potato  was  the  first  thing  which 

1  introduced,  but  not  by  any  means  the  most  important, 
although  there  have  already  been  enough  of  these  raised 
to  load  a  freight  train  to  reach  fourteen  thousand  miles. 

2  Yet  the  forty  new  kinds  of  plums  which  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  and  which  are  shipped  by  the  million  boxes  East 
each  season,  and  my  new  commercial  grasses,  grains, 
vegetables,  trees,  berries,  and  hundreds  of  other  things 
are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  potato. 

3  Among  such  a  multitude  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  is 
the  most  important;  in  fact,  it  may  take  fifty  years  yet 
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to  decide.  4  But  I  can  tell  you,  very  plainly  and  very 
briefly,  just  what  my  most  important  work  has  been. 

5  It  is  simply  this:  that  I  have  educated  the  world  to  the 
fact  that  plants  are  pliable  and  amenable  to  the  will  of 
man  and  can  be  improved  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  of 
the  older  growers,  thus  making  it  possible  for  millions 
to  inhabit  the  earth  where  only  thousands  could  before.” 

15  If  Burbank  had  handled  his  creations  solely  to  make 
money,  he  would  have  been  a  multimillionaire,  but  he 
would  not  have  been  what  he  would  call  a  successful 
man;  that  is,  a  man  who  aims  to  do,  as  the  old  saying 
puts  it,  “  all  the  good  you  can  to  all  the  people  you  can.” 

16  During  Burbank's  lifetime,  everyone  who  went  to 
California  wanted  to  see  his  grounds,  and  even  more  to 
see  him.  Many  of  them  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
meet,  but,  like  Edison,  he  felt  that  special  talents  had 
been  given  to  him,  and  his  time  must  be  devoted  to  his 
work.  His  cards  of  refusal,  however,  explained  so  cour¬ 
teously  and  regretfully  why  he  could  not  admit  visitors 
or  grant  requests  for  interviews  that  they  could  never 
leave  a  sting. 

Discussion,  i.  What  occupations  have  profited  from  Luther 
Burbank’s  experiments?  2.  Find  instances  that  show  that  Bur¬ 
bank  is  a  true  scientist. 

Further  reading,  (a)  Look  in  Poole's  Index  and  the  Reader's 
Guide  to  get  other  facts  about  Burbank  from  the  magazines;  and  in 
Who's  Who  and  an  encyclopedia  for  facts  from  books. 

( b )  Select  five  plants  and  look  up  for  each  the  color,  size,  shape, 
locality,  and  time  of  flowering.  Consult  the  following  or  similar 
books : 

Dana,  Mrs.  W.  S.  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers . 

“Arranging  the  flowers  according  to  color,  Mrs.  Dana  gives  brief,  in¬ 
teresting  descriptions  of  over  400  varieties  that  will  enable  a  boy  or  girl 
to  recognize  the  wild  flowers  readily.” 

Dana,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Plants  and  Their  Children . 

“A  readable  book  of  information  concerning  fruits,  and  seeds,  plants, 
roots,  and  stems,  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers,  written  in  attractive  style,  and 
well-indexed  for  reference  use.” 
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THE  MARSH  HAWK 
John  Burroughs 

Reference  lesson  before  reading.  Find  a  scientific 
description  of  the  marsh  hawk  in  an  encyclopedia  or  book 
on  birds  (see  page  127),  and  compare  it  with  this. 

Read  to  find  out  whether  the  author’s  purpose  in  this 
essay  was  to  present  a  scientific  account  of  the  marsh 
hawk  or  to  make  you  acquainted  with  an  interesting  bird? 
Give  your  reasons. 


iVlosT  country  boys  know  the  marsh  hawk.  It  is 
he  you  see  flying  low  over  the  fields,  beating  about 
bushes  and  marshes  and  dipping  over  the  fences,  with 
his  attention  directed  to  the  ground  beneath  him.  He 
is  a  cat  on  wings.  He  keeps  so  low  that  the  birds  and 
mice  do  not  see  him  till  he  is  fairly  upon  them.  The 
hen-hawk  swoops  down  upon  the  meadow-mouse  from 
his  position  high  in  air,  or  from  the  top  of  a  dead  tree; 
but  the  marsh  hawk  stalks  him  and  comes  suddenly 
upon  him  from  over  a  fence,  or  from  behind  a  low  bush 
or  tuft  of  grass.  He  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  hen-hawk, 
but  has  a  much  longer  tail.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to 
call  him  the  long-tailed  hawk.  The  male  is  of  a  bluish 
slate-color;  the  female  reddish-brown,  like  the  hen- 
hawk,  with  a  white  rump. 

2  Unlike  the  other  hawks,  they  nest  on  the  ground  in 
low,  thick  marshy  places.  For  several  seasons  a  pair 
have  nested  in  a  bushy  marsh  a  few  miles  back  of  me, 
near  the  house  of  a  farmer  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a 
keen  eye  for  the  wild  life  about  him.  Two  years  ago  he 
found  the  nest,  but  when  I  got  over  to  see  it  the  next 
week,  it  had  been  robbed,  probably  by  some  boys  of 
the  neighborhood.  The.  past  season,  in  April  or  May, 
by  watching  the  mother  bird,  he  found  the  nest  again. 
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It  was  in  a  marshy  place,  several  acres  in  extent,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  and  thickly  grown  with  hardhack, 
prickly  ash,  smilax,  and  other  low  thorny  bushes.  My 
friend  took  me  to  the  brink  of  a  low  hill,  and  pointed  out 
to  me  in  the  marsh  below  us,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  just 
where  the  nest  was  located.  Then  we  crossed  the 
pasture,  entered  upon  the  marsh,  and  made  our  way 
cautiously  toward  it.  The  wild,  thorny  growths,  waist- 
high,  had  to  be  carefully  dealt  with.  As  we  neared  the 
spot,  I  used  my  eyes  the  best  I  could,  but  I  did  not  see 
the  hawk  till  she  sprang  into  the  air  not  ten  yards  from 
us.  She  went  screaming  upward,  and  was  soon  sailing 
in  a  circle  far  above  us.  There,  on  a  coarse  matting  of 
twigs  and  weeds,  lay  five  snow-white  eggs,  a  little  more 
than  half  as  large  as  hens’  eggs.  My  companion  said 
the  male  hawk  would  probably  soon  appear  and  join  the 
female,  but  he  did  not.  She  kept  drifting  away  to  the 
east,  and  was  soon  gone  from  our  sight. 

3  We  presently  withdrew  and  secreted  ourselves  be¬ 
hind  the  stone  wall,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  mother  hawk 
return.  She  appeared  in  the  distance,  but  seemed  to 
know  she  was  being  watched,  and  kept  away. 

4  About  ten  days  later  we  made  another  visit  to  the 
nest.  An  adventurous  young  Chicago  lady  also  wanted 
to  see  a  hawk’s  nest,  and  so  accompanied  us.  This  time 
three  of  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and  as  the  mother 
hawk  sprang  up,  either  by  accident  or  intentionally  she 
threw  two  of  the  young  hawks  some  feet  from  the  nest. 
She  rose  up  and  screamed  angrily.  Then,  turning 
toward  us,  she  came  like  an  arrow  straight  at  the  young 
lady,  a  bright  plume  in  whose  hat  probably  drew  her 
fire.  The  damsel  gathered  up  her  skirts  about  her  and 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Hawks  were  not  so  pretty  as  she 
thought  they  were.  A  large  hawk  launched  at  one’s 
face  from  high  in  the  air  is  calculated  to  make  one  a 
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little  nervous.  It  is  such  a  fearful  incline  down  which 
the  bird  comes,  and  she  is  aiming  exactly  toward  your 
eye.  When  within  about  thirty  feet  of  you,  she  turns 
upward  with  a  rushing  sound,  and,  mounting  higher, 
falls  toward  you  again.  She  is  only  firing  blank  cart¬ 
ridges,  as  it  were ;  but  it  usually  has  the  desired  effect, 
and  beats  the  enemy  off. 

5  In  about  a  week  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  hawk’s 
nest.  The  eggs  were  all  hatched,  and  the  mother  bird 
was  hovering  near.  I  shall  never  forget  the  curious  ex¬ 
pression  of  those  young  hawks  sitting  there  on  the 
ground.  The  expression  was  not  one  of  youth,  but  of 
extreme  age.  Such  an  ancient,  infirm  look  as  they  had, 
—  the  sharp,  dark,  and  shrunken  look  about  the  face 
and  eyes,  and  their  feeble,  tottering  motions!  They  sat 
upon  their  elbows  and  the  hind  part  of  their  bodies,  and 
their  pale,  withered  legs  and  feet  extended  before  them 
in  the  most  helpless  fashion.  Their  angular  bodies  were 
covered  with  a  pale  yellowish  down,  like  that  of  a 
chicken;  their  heads  had  a  plucked,  seedy  appearance; 
and  their  long,  strong,  naked  wings  hung  down  by  their 
sides  till  they  touched  the  ground :  power  and  ferocity 
in  the  first  rude  draught,  shorn  of  everything  but  its 
sinister  ugliness.  Another  curious  thing  was  the  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  young  in  size,  they  tapered  down  regularly 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  as  if  there  had  been,  as  prob¬ 
ably  there  was,  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two  between  the 
hatchings. 

6  The  two  older  ones  showed  signs  of  fear  on  our  ap¬ 
proach,  and  one  of  them  threw  himself  upon  his  back, 
and  put  up  his  impotent  legs,  and  glared  at  us  with  open 
beak.  The  two  smaller  ones  regarded  us  not  at  all. 
Neither  of  the  parent  birds  appeared  during  our  stay. 

7  When  I  visited  the  nest  again,  eight  or  ten  days 
later,  the  birds  were  much  grown,  but  of  as  marked 
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difference  in  size  as  before,  and  with  the  same  look  of 
extreme  old  age,  —  old  age  in  men  of  the  aquiline  type, 
nose  and  chin  coming  together,  and  eyes  large  and 
sunken.  They  now  glared  upon  us  with  a  wild,  savage 
look,  and  opened  their  beaks  threateningly. 

8  The  next  week,  when  my  friend  visited  the  nest,  the 
larger  of  the  hawks  fought  him  savagely.  But  one  of 
the  brood,  probably  the  last  to  hatch,  had  made  but 
little  growth.  It  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  starva¬ 
tion.  The  mother  hawk  (for  the  male  seemed  to  have 
disappeared)  had  perhaps  found  her  family  too  large  for 
her,  and  was  deliberately  allowing  one  of  the  number  to 
perish ;  or  did  the  larger  and  stronger  young  devour  all 
the  food  before  the  weaker  member  could  obtain  any? 
Probably  this  was  the  case. 

9  Arthur  brought  the  feeble  nestling  away,  and  the 
same  day  my  little  boy  got  it  and  brought  it  home, 
wrapped  in  a  woolen  rag.  It  was  clearly  a  starved 
bantling.  It  cried  feebly  but  would  not  lift  up  its  head. 

10  We  first  poured  some  warm  milk  down  its  throat, 
which  soon  revived  it,  so  that  it  would  swallow  small 
bits  of  flesh.  In  a  day  or  two  we  had  it  eating  raven¬ 
ously,  and  its  growth  became  noticeable.  Its  voice  had 
the  sharp  whistling  character  of  that  of  its  parents,  and 
was  stilled  only  when  the  bird  was  asleep.  We  made  a 
pen  for  it,  about  a  yard  square,  in  one  end  of  the  study, 
covering  the  floor  with  several  thicknesses  of  news¬ 
papers;  and  here,  upon  a  bit  of  brown  woolen  blanket 
for  a  nest,  the  hawk  waxed  strong  day  by  day.  An 
uglier-looking  pet,  tested  by  all  the  rules  we  usually  ap¬ 
ply  to  such  things,  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  There 
he  would  sit  upon  his  elbows,  his  helpless  feet  out  in 
front  of  him,  his  great  featherless  wings  touching  the 
floor,  and  shrilly  cry  for  more  food.  For  a  time  we  gave 
him  water  daily  from  a  stylograph-pen  filler,  but  the 
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water  he  evidently  did  not  need  or  relish.  Fresh  meat, 
and  plenty  of  it,  was  his  demand.  And  we  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  liked  game,  such  as  mice,  squirrels,  birds, 
much  better  than  butcher’s  meat. 

11  Then  began  a  lively  campaign  on  the  part  of  my 
little  boy  against  all  the  vermin  and  small  game  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  keep  the  hawk  supplied.  He  trapped 
and  hunted,  he  enlisted  his  mates  in  his  service,  he  even 
robbed  the  cats  to  feed  the  hawk.  His  usefulness  as  a 
boy  of  all  work  was  seriously  impaired.  "Where  is 

J - ?”  “Gone  after  a  squirrel  for  his  hawk.”  And 

often  the  day  would  be  half  gone  before  his  hunt  was 
successful.  The  premises  were  very  soon  cleared  of 
mice,  and  the  vicinity  of  chipmunks  and  squirrels. 
Farther  and  farther  he  was  compelled  to  hunt  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farms  and  woods  to  keep  up  with  the  demands 
of  the  hawk.  By  the  time  the  hawk  was  ready  to  fly,  it 
had  consumed  twenty-one  chipmunks,  fourteen  red 
squirrels,  sixteen  mice,  and  twelve  English  sparrows, 
besides  a  great  deal  of  butcher’s  meat. 

12  His  plumage  very  soon  began  to  show  itself,  crowd¬ 
ing  off  tufts  of  the  down.  The  quills  on  his  great  wings 
sprouted  and  grew  apace.  What  a  ragged,  uncanny  ap¬ 
pearance  he  presented!  But  his  look  of  extreme  age 
gradually  became  modified.  What  a  lover  of  sunlight 
he  was!  We  would  put  him  out  upon  the  grass  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  morning  sun,  and  he  would  spread  his 
wings  and  bask  in  it  with  the  most  intense  enjoyment. 
In  the  nest  the  young  must  be  exposed  to  the  full  power 
of  the  midday  sun  during  our  first  heated  terms  in  June 
and  July,  the  thermometer  often  going  up  to  ninety- 
three  or  ninety-five  degrees,  so  that  sunshine  seemed  to 
be  a  need  of  his  nature.  He  liked  the  rain  equally  well, 
and  when  put  out  in  a  shower  would  sit  down  and  take 
it  as  if  every  drop  did  him  good. 
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13  His  legs  developed  nearly  as  slowly  as  his  wings. 
He  could  not  stand  steadily  upon  them  till  about  ten 
days  before  he  was  ready  to  fly.  The  talons  were  limp 
and  feeble.  When  we  came  with  food,  he  would  hobble 
along  toward  us  like  the  worst  kind  of  cripple,  droop¬ 
ing  and  moving  his  wings,  and  treading  upon  his  legs 
from  the  foot  back  to  the  elbow,  *the  foot  remaining 
closed  and  useless.  Like  a  baby  learning  to  stand,  he 
made  many  trials  before  he  succeeded.  He  would  rise 
up  on  his  trembling  legs  only  to  fall  back  again. 

14  One  day,  in  the  summer-house,  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  stand  for  a  moment  squarely  upon  his  legs 
with  the  feet  fully  spread  beneath  them.  He  looked 
about  him  as  if  the  world  suddenly  wore  a  new  aspect. 

15  His  plumage  now  grew  quite  rapidly.  One  red 
squirrel  a  day,  chopped  fine  with  an  axe,  was  his  ration. 
He  began  to  hold  his  game  with  his  foot  while  he  tore  it. 
The  study  was  full  of  his  shed  down.  His  dark-brown 
mottled  plumage  began  to  grow  beautiful.  The  wings 
drooped  a  little,  but  gradually  he  got  control  of  them 
and  held  them  in  place. 

10  It  was  now  the  20th  of  July,  and  the  hawk  was 
about  five  weeks  old.  In  a  day  or  two  he  was  walking 
or  jumping  about  the  grounds.  He  chose  a  position 
under  the  edge  of  a  Norway  spruce,  where  he  would  sit 
for  hours  dozing,  or  looking  out  upon  the  landscape. 
When  we  brought  him  game,  he  would  advance  to  meet 
us  with  wings  slightly  lifted,  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry. 
Toss  him  a  mouse  or  sparrow,  and  he  would  seize  it  with 
one  foot  and  hop  off  to  his  cover,  where  he  would  bend 
above  it,  spread  his  plumage,  look  this  way  and  that, 
uttering  all  the  time  the  most  exultant  and  satisfied 
chuckle. 

17  About  this  time  he  began  to  practice  striking  with 
his  talons,  as  an  Indian  boy  might  begin  practicing  with 
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his  bow  and  arrow.  He  would  strike  at  a  dry  leaf  in  the 
grass,  or  at  a  fallen  apple,  or  at  some  imaginary  object. 
He  was  learning  the  use  of  his  weapons.  His  wings 
also,  —  he  seemed  to  feel  them  sprouting  from  his 
shoulders.  He  would  lift  them  straight  up  and  hold 
them  expanded,  and  they  would  seem  to  quiver  with 
excitement.  Every  hour  in  the  day  he  would  do  this. 
The  pressure  was  beginning  to  center  there.  Then  he 
would  strike  playfully  at  a  leaf  or  a  bit  of  wood,  and 
keep  his  wings  lifted. 

18  The  next  step  was  to  spring  into  the  air  and  beat  his 
wings.  He  seemed  now  to  be  thinking  entirely  of  his 
wings.  They  itched  to  be  put  to  use. 

19  A  day  or  two  later  he  would  leap  and  fly  several 
feet.  A  pile  of  brush  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  bank 
was  easily  reached.  Here  he  would  perch  in  true  hawk 
fashion,  to  the  bewilderment  and  scandal  of  all  the 
robins  and  catbirds  in  the  vicinity.  Here  he  would  dart 
his  eye  in  all  directions,  turning  his  head  over  and  glanc¬ 
ing  up  into  the  sky. 

20  He  was  now  a  lovely  creature,  fully  fledged,  and  as 
tame  as  a  kitten.  But  he  was  not  a  bit  like  a  kitten  in 
one  respect,  —  he  could  not  bear  to  have  you  stroke  or 
even  touch  his  plumage.  He  had  a  horror  of  your  hand, 
as  if  it  would  hopelessly  defile  him.  But  he  would 
perch  upon  it,  and  allow  you  to  carry  him  about.  If  a 
dog  or  cat  appeared,  he  was  ready  to  give  battle  in¬ 
stantly.  He  rushed  up  to  a  little  dog  one  day,  and 
struck  him  with  his  foot  savagely.  He  was  afraid  of 
strangers,  and  of  any  unusual  object. 

21  The  last  week  in  July  he  began  to  fly  quite  freely, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  clip  one  of  his  wings.  As  the 
clipping  embraced  only  the  ends  of  his  primaries,  he 
soon  overcame  the  difficulty,  and,  by  carrying  his 
broad,  long  tail  more  on  that  side,  flew  with  considerable 
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ease.  He  made  longer  and  longer  excursions  into  the 
surrounding  fields  and  vineyards,  and  did  not  always 
return.  On  such  occasions  we  would  go  to  find  him  and 
fetch  him  back. 

22  Late  one  rainy  afternoon  he  flew  away  into  the 
vineyard,  and  when,  an  hour  later,  I  went  after  him, 
he  could  not  be  found,  and  we  never  saw  him  again. 
We  hoped  hunger  would  soon  drive  him  back,  but  we 
have  had  no  clew  to  him  from  that  day  to  this. 

Rapid  scanning,  i.  About  how  long  were  the  birds  in  the  nest? 
Find  the  time  records  for  the  different  visits  to  the  nest.  2.  Find 
the  phrase  that  will  help  you  to  tell  the  date  of  the  bird’s  birthday. 

Discussion.  1.  Compare  the  babyhood  of  this  hawk  with  a  real 
baby’s  babyhood.  What  points  of  resemblance?  of  difference? 
2.  Show  that  John  Burroughs  not  only  has  the  true  scientific  spirit 
as  a  naturalist  but  also  ability  to  write  entertainingly.  3.  Compare 
this  young  bird  with  the  busy  blue  jay  on  pages  107  to  1 12.  4.  Sum 

up  this  whole  story  in  one  sentence. 

Oral  reading.  Select  the  paragraphs  that  give  descriptions  of  the 
hawk  and  practice  reading  them  aloud  to  make  the  class  see  the  pic¬ 
tures.  After  a  paragraph  is  read  aloud,  have  a  pupil  describe  what 
he  has  seen  after  listening  to  the  reading.  Then  glance  through  the 
paragraph  to  see  whether  he  saw  all  the  details. 

Further  reading.  Become  intimately  acquainted  with  sources  of 
information: 

Blanchan,  Neltje.  Birds  that  Every  Child  Should  Know . 

Describes  about  100  species. 

Burroughs,  John.  Birds  and  Bees . 

Delightful  essays  with  intimate  pictures  of  outdoor  life. 

Chapman,  F.  M.  Our  Winter  Birds. 

“Interestingly  written  information  about  permanent  residents  and  win¬ 
ter  visitants  under  the  headings  Home  Birds,  Field  Birds,  and  Forest  Birds 
of  the  Northeastern  United  States.  Small  but  very  clear  colored  plates.” 

Chapman,  F.  M.  The  Travels  of  Birds. 

“Chapters  on  First  Flights,  The  Birds’  Air  Line,  Day  Flyers,  Night 
Flyers,  etc.,  with  excellent  charts  on  the  migration  of  certain  birds.” 

Verrill,  A.  H.  Pets  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  pp.  160-320. 

“Practical  directions  for  the  care  of  many  animals,  some  of  which  are 
not  commonly  thought  of  as  pets.  Gives  diagrams  of  cages,  hutches,  etc.” 

Beard,  D.  C.  American  Boy's  Handy  Book,  pp.  232-37  (taxidermy). 

Mosely,  E.  L,  Trees ,  Stars ,  and  Birds . 
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WHY  OAKS  FOLLOW  PINES 
Henry  David  Thoreau 

Reference  lesson  before  reading.  Look  up  Thoreau 
in  an  encyclopaedia  or  other  reference  book  and  find  an¬ 
swers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Where  did  Thoreau  get  his  information? 

2.  How  did  he  get  it? 

Then  you  will  understand  better  why  his  opinion  is 
respected. 

Follow  his  line  of  argument,  as  you  read  this: 

I  have  often  been  asked  if  I  could  tell  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  when  a  pine  wood  was  cut  down,  an  oak  one 
commonly  sprang  up,  and  vice  versa.  To  which  I  have 
answered  that  I  can  tell,  —  that  it  is  no  mystery  to  me. 
As  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
any  one,  I  shall  lay  the  more  stress  on  this  point.  Let 
me  lead  you  back  into  your  wood-lots  again. 

2  When,  hereabouts,  a  single  forest  tree  or  a  forest 
springs  up  naturally  where  none  of  its  kind  grew  before, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  came  from  a  seed.  Of 
the  various  ways  by  which  trees  are  known  to  be  prop¬ 
agated,  —  by  transplanting,  cuttings,  and  the  like,  — 
this  is  the  only  supposable  one  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  No  such  tree  has  ever  been  known  to  spring 
from  anything  else.  If  any  one  asserts  that  it  sprang 
from  something  else,  or  from  nothing,  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  with  him. 

3  It  remains,  then,  only  to  show  how  the  seed  is  trans¬ 
ported  from  where  it  grows  to  where  it  is  planted.  This 
is  done  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  the  winds,  water,  and 
animals.  The  lighter  seeds,  as  those  of  pines  and 
maples,  are  transported  chiefly  by  wind  and  water;  the 
heavier,  as  acorns  and  nuts,  by  animals. 
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4  In  all  the  pines,  a  very  thin  membrane,  in  appear¬ 
ance  much  like  an  insect’s  wing,  grows  over  and  around 
the  seed,  and  independent  of  it.  In  other  words,  a 
beautiful  thin  sack  is  woven  around  the  seed,  with  a 
handle  to  it  such  as  the  wind  can  take  hold  of,  and  it  is 
then  committed  to  the  wind,  expressly  that  it  may 
transport  the  seed  and  extend  the  range  of  the  species; 
and  this  it  does  as  effectually  as  when  seeds  are  sent  by 
mail.  There  is  a  post  office  at  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  universe,  whose  managers  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  dispersion  of  seeds  as  anybody  at  Washington  can 
be,  and  their  operations  are  infinitely  more  extensive  and 
regular. 

5  There  is  then  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  the 
pines  have  sprung  from  nothing,  and  I  know  that  I  am 
not  peculiar  in  asserting  that  they  come  from  seeds, 
though  the  mode  of  their  propagation  by  nature  has  been 
but  little  attended  to.  They  are  very  extensively 
raised  from  the  seed  in  Europe,  and  are  beginning  to  be 
here. 

6  When  you  cut  down  an  oak  wood,  a  pine  wood  will 
not  at  once  spring  up  there  unless  there  are,  or  have  been, 
quite  recently,  seed-bearing  pines  near  enough  for  the 
seeds  to  be  blown  from  them.  But,  adjacent  to  a  forest 
of  pines,  if  you  prevent  other  crops  from  growing  there, 
you  will  surely  have  an  extension  of  your  pine  forest, 
provided  the  soil  is  suitable. 

7  As  for  the  heavy  seeds  and  nuts  which  are  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  wings,  the  notion  is  still  a  very  common  one 
that,  when  the  trees  which  bear  these  spring  up  where 
none  of  their  kind  were  noticed  before,  they  have  come 
from  seeds  or  other  principles  spontaneously  generated 
there  in  an  unusual  manner,  or  which  have  lain  dormant 
in  the  soil  for  centuries,  or  perhaps  been  called  into 
activity  by  the  heat  of  a  burning.  I  do  not  believe  these 
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assertions,  and  I  will  state  some  of  the  ways  in  which, 
according  to  my  observation,  such  forests  are  planted 
and  raised. 

8  Every  one  of  these  seeds,  too,  will  be  found  to  be 
winged  or  legged  in  another  fashion.  Surely  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  cherry  trees  of  all  kinds  are  widely  dis¬ 
persed,  since  their  fruit  is  well  known  to  be  the  favorite 
food  of  various  birds.  Many  kinds  are  called  bird  cher¬ 
ries,  and  they  appropriate  many  more  kinds,  which  are 
not  so  called.  Eating  cherries  is  a  birdlike  employ¬ 
ment,  and  unless  we  disperse  the  seeds  occasionally,  as 
they  do,  I  shall  think  that  the  birds  have  the  best  right 
to  them.  See  how  artfully  the  seed  of  a  cherry  is 
placed  in  order  that  a  bird  may  be  compelled  to  trans¬ 
port  it  —  in  the  very  midst  of  a  tempting  pericarp,  so 
that  the  creature  that  would  devour  this  must  com¬ 
monly  take  the  stone  also  into  its  mouth  or  bill.  If  you 
ever  ate  a  cherry  and  did  not  make  two  bites  of  it,  you 
must  have  perceived  it  —  right  in  the  center  of  the  lus¬ 
cious  morsel,  a  large  earthly  residuum  left  on  the  tongue. 
We  thus  take  into  our  mouths  cherry  stones  as  big  as 
peas,  a  dozen  at  once,  for  Nature  can  persuade  us  to  do 
almost  anything  when  she  would  compass  her  ends. 
Some  wild  men  and  children  instinctively  swallow  these, 
as  the  birds  do  when  in  a  hurry,  it  being  the  shortest 
way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Thus,  though  these  seeds  are 
not  provided  with  vegetable  wings,  Nature  has  impelled 
the  thrush  tribe  to  take  them  into  their  bills  and  fly 
away  with  them ;  and  they  are  winged  in  another  sense, 
and  more  effectually  than  the  seeds  of  pines,  for  these 
are  carried  even  against  the  wind.  The  consequence  is, 
that  cherry  trees  grow  not  only  here  but  there.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  great  many  other  seeds. 

9  But  to  come  to  the  observation  which  suggested 
these  remarks.  As  I  have  said,  I  suspect  that  I  can 
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throw  some  light  on  the  fact,  that  when  hereabouts  a 
dense  pine  wood  is  cut  down,  oaks  and  other  hard  woods 
may  at  once  take  its  place.  I  have  got  only  to  show 
that  the  acorns  and  nuts,  provided  they  are  grown  in 
the  neighborhood,  are  regularly  planted  in  such  woods; 
for  I  assert  that  if  an  oak  tree  has  not  grown  within  ten 
miles,  and  man  has  not  carried  acorns  thither,  then  an 
oak  wood  will  not  spring  up  at  once,  when  a  pine  wood  is 
cut  down. 

10  Apparently,  there  were  only  pines  there  before. 
They  are  cut  off,  and  after  a  year  or  two  you  see  oaks 
and  other  hard  woods  springing  up  there,  with  scarcely 
a  pine  amid  them,  and  the  wonder  commonly  is,  how 
the  seed  could  have  laid  in  the  ground  so  long  without 
decaying.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  has  not  lain  in  the 
ground  so  long,  but  is  regularly  planted  each  year  by 
various  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

11  In  this  neighborhood,  where  oaks  and  pines  are 
about  equally  dispersed,  if  you  look  through  the  thickest 
pine  wood,  even  the  seemingly  unmixed  pitch-pine  ones, 
you  will  commonly  detect  many  little  oaks,  birches,  and 
other  hard  woods,  sprung  from  seeds  carried  into  the 
thicket  by  squirrels  and  other  animals,  and  also  blown 
thither,  but  which  are  overshadowed  and  choked  by 
the  pines.  The  denser  the  evergreen  wood,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  well  planted  with  such  seeds,  because 
the  planters  incline  to  resort  with  their  forage  to  the 
closest  covert.  They  also  carry  it  into  birch  and  other 
woods.  This  planting  is  carried  on  annually,  and  the 
oldest  seedlings  annually  die ;  but  when  the  pines  are 
cleared  off,  the  oaks,  having  got  just  the  start  they  want, 
and  now  secured  favorable  conditions,  immediately 
spring  up  to  trees. 

12  The  shade  of  a  dense  pine  wood  is  more  unfavorable 
to  the  springing  up  of  pines  of  the  same  species  than  of 
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oaks  within  it,  though  the  former  may  come  up  abun¬ 
dantly  when  the  pines  are  cut,  if  there  chances  to  be 
sound  seed  in  the  ground. 

13  But  when  you  cut  off  a  lot  of  hard  wood,  very  often 
the  little  pines  mixed  with  it  have  a  similar  start,  for  the 
squirrels  have  carried  off  the  nuts  to  the  pines,  and 
not  to  the  more  open  wood,  and  they  commonly  make 
pretty  clean  work  of  it ;  and  moreover,  if  the  wood  was 
old,  the  sprouts  will  be  feeble  or  entirely  fail;  to  say 
nothing  about  the  soil  being,  in  a  measure,  exhausted 
for  this  kind  of  crop. 

14  If  a  pine  wood  is  surrounded  by  a  white  oak  one 
chiefly,  white  oaks  may  be  expected  to  succeed  when  the 
pines  are  cut.  If  it  is  surrounded  instead  by  an  edging 
of  scrub  oaks,  then  you  will  probably  have  a  dense 
scrub-oak  thicket. 

15 1  have  no  time  to  go  into  details,  but  will  say,  in  a 
word,  that  while  the  wind  is  conveying  the  seeds  of  pines 
into  hard  woods  and  open  lands,  the  squirrels  and  other 
animals  are  conveying  the  seeds  of  oaks  and  walnuts 
into  the  pine  woods,  and  thus  a  rotation  of  crops  is  kept 
up. 

16  On  the  24th  of  September,  in  1857,  as  I  was  paddling 
down  the  Assabet,  in  this  town,  I  saw  a  red  squirrel  run 
along  the  bank  under  some  herbage,  with  something 
large  in  its  mouth.  It  stopped  near  the  foot  of  a  hem¬ 
lock,  within  a  couple  of  rods  of  me,  and,  hastily  pawing 
a  hole  with  its  forefeet,  dropped  its  booty  into  it,  cov¬ 
ered  it  up,  and  retreated  part  way  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  As  I  approached  the  shore  to  examine  the  de¬ 
posit,  the  squirrel,  descending  part  way,  betrayed  no 
little  anxiety  about  its  treasure,  and  made  two  or  three 
motions  to  recover  it  before  it  finally  retreated.  Dig¬ 
ging  there,  I  found  two  green  pignuts  joined  together, 
with  the  thick  husks  on,  buried  about  an  inch  and  a 
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half  under  the  reddish  soil  of  decayed  hemlock  leaves  — 
just  the  right  depth  to  plant  it.  In  short,  this  squirrel 
was  then  engaged  in  accomplishing  two  objects,  to  wit, 
laying  up  a  store  of  winter  food  for  itself,  and  planting 
a  hickory  wood  for  all  creation.  If  the  squirrel  was 
killed,  or  neglected  its  deposit,  a  hickory  would  spring 
up.  The  nearest  hickory  tree  was  twenty  rods  distant. 
These  nuts  were  there  still  just  fourteen  days  later,  but 
were  gone  when  I  looked  again,  November  21,  or  six 
weeks  later  still. 

17  I  have  since  examined  more  carefully  several  dense 
woods,  which  are  said  to  be,  and  are  apparently  exclu¬ 
sively  pine,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  walked  the  same  day  to  a  small  but  very  dense 
and  handsome  white  pine  grove,  about  fifteen  rods 
square,  in  the  east  part  of  this  town.  The  trees  are 
large  for  Concord,  being  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  exclusively  pine  as  any  wood  that  I 
know.  Indeed,  I  selected  this  wood  because  I  thought  it 
the  least  likely  to  contain  anything  else.  It  stands  on  an 
open  plain  or  pasture,  except  that  it  adjoins  another 
small  pine  wood,  which  has  a  few  little  oaks  in  it,  on  the 
southeast  side.  On  every  other  side  it  was  at  least 
thirty  rods  from  the  nearest  woods.  Standing  on  the 
edge  of  this  grove  and  looking  through  it,  for  it  is  quite 
level  and  free  from  underwood,  for  the  most  part  bare, 
red-carpeted  ground,  you  would  have  said  that  there 
was  not  a  hard-wood  tree  in  it,  young  or  old.  But  on 
looking  carefully  along  over  its  floor  I  discovered, 
though  it  was  not  till  my  eye  had  got  used  to  the  search, 
that,  alternating  with  thin  ferns  and  small  blueberry 
bushes,  there  was,  not  merely  here  and  there,  but  as 
often  as  every  five  feet  and  with  a  degree  of  regularity,  a 
little  oak,  from  three  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  in  one 
place  I  found  a  green  acorn  dropped  beneath  a  pine. 
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18  I  confess,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  theory  so  per¬ 
fectly  proved  in  this  case.  One  of  the  principal  agents 
in  this  planting,  the  red  squirrels,  were  all  the  while  curi¬ 
ously  inspecting  me,  while  I  was  inspecting  their 
plantation.  Some  of  the  little  oaks  had  been  browsed 
by  cows,  which  resorted  to  this  wood  for  shade. 

19  After  seven  or  eight  years,  the  hard  woods  evi¬ 
dently  find  such  a  locality  unfavorable  to  their  growth, 
the  pines  being  allowed  to  stand.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  I  observed  a  diseased  red  maple  twenty-five  feet 
long,  which  had  been  recently  prostrated,  though  it  was 
still  covered  with  green  leaves,  the  only  maple  in  any 
position  in  the  wood. 

20  But  although  these  oaks  almost  invariably  die  if 
the  pines  are  not  cut  down,  it  is  probable  that  they  do 
better  for  a  few  years  under  their  shelter  than  they 
would  anywhere  else. 

Further  reading.  Look  up  trees  in  your  locality. 

Keeler,  H.  L.  Our  Native  Trees  and  How  to  Identify  Them. 

Lounsberry,  Alice.  Guide  to  the  Trees. 

Matthews,  F.  S.  Familiar  T rees  and  Leaves. 

Pack,  Charles.  School  Book  of  Forestry. 

Smith,  Edith  Lillian.  Everyday  Science  Projects.  Chapter  v,  Trees. 

THE  KEEN  SIGHT  OF  THE  INDIAN 

Read  the  following  account  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but 

try  to  see  exactly  what  happened : 

An  Indian  once  gave  some  hunters  a  piece  of  fine 
venison.  The  hunters  hung  the  venisqn  up  in  their 
camp  as  they  were  about  to  go  hunting.  “When  we 
return  we  shall  have  a  fine  feast,”  they  said. 

2  They  were  gone  for  some  time,  and  returning  tired 
and  hungry  they  talked  of  how  good  the  venison  would 
taste.  What  was  their  dismay  to  find  the  door  broken 
open  and  the  venison  gone! 
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3  As  they  were  talking  of  their  loss  the  Indian  ap¬ 
peared. 

“Your  venison  has  been  stolen  by  a  man  who  drove  a 
very  old  horse,  lame  in  the  left  forefoot,  blind  in  the 
right  eye  and  with  most  of  his  teeth  gone.  He  was  here 
but  a  short  time  ago,”  said  the  Indian,  “and  he  drove 
away  to  the  north.” 

4  “  If  you  saw  the  thief  driving  away  why  did  you  not 
stop  him  and  make  him  return  the  venison?  ”  asked  the 
hunters. 

5  “I  did  not  see  him,”  said  the  Indian.  When  they 
looked  at  him  in  surprise,  he  said:  “  I  know  about  the 
thief  by  the  signs.  That  a  man  and  a  horse  have  been 
here  you  can  tell  by  the  tracks.  That  the  horse  was 
alone  some  time  you  can  see  as  he  cropped  the  grass.  I 
know  he  must  have  been  blind  in  the  right  eye  as  he 
cropped  dry  grass  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  while  the 
sweet  juicy  grass  at  the  right  side  of  the  road  he  left 
untouched.” 

6  “And  how  do  you  know  that  the  horse  was  lame  in 
the  left  forefoot?”  asked  the  hunter. 

7  “That  I  know,”  replied  the  Indian,  “from  the 
tracks.  You  can  see  how  the  track  of  the  left  forefoot 
is  deeper  than  the  others.  By  the  freshness  of  the 
tracks  I  can  tell  that  the  thief  was  but  lately  here.  By 
the  tracks  also  I  know  that  the  direction  taken  by  the 
horse  was  north.” 

8  “Then  let  us  quickly  follow,”  said  the  hunters. 

9  The  hunters  and  the  Indian  soon  came  up  with  a 
man  driving  an  old  horse  such  as  the  Indian  had  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  thanks  to  the  keen  sight  of  the  Indian  the 
venison  was  recovered  and  the  hunters  had  their  feast 
after  all. 

Discussion.  What  things  are  distinguishing  marks  in  people? 
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STICKEEN 
John  Muir 

Reference  lesson  before  reading.  You  should  know 
something  both  about  glaciers  and  about  John  Muir  be¬ 
fore  reading  this  story  in  order  to  get  the  most  pleasure 
and  understanding  out  of  it.  Therefore,  look  up:  — 

1.  John  Muir.  Find  what  his  great  work  was.  Is  this 
story  likely  to  be  a  true  picture  of  glaciers?  Why? 

2.  Glaciers.  Find  how  they  are  formed  and  what 
they  look  like. 

The  exciting  experience  related  here  happened  when 
John  Muir,  with  Mr.  Young  and  Hunter  Joe,  was  explor¬ 
ing  Alaska.  It  is  a  story  to  be  read  thoughtfully. 

At  length  our  way  was  barred  by  a  very  wide  and 
straight  crevasse,  which  I  traced  rapidly  northward  a 
mile  or  so  without  finding  a  crossing;  then  down  the 
glacier  about  as  far,  to  where  it  united  with  another  un- 
crossable  crevasse.  In  all  this  distance  of  perhaps  two 
miles  there  was  only  one  place  where  I  could  possibly 
jump  it,  but  the  width  of  this  jump  was  the  utmost  I 
dared  attempt,  while  the  danger  of  slipping  on  the 
farther  side  was  so  great  that  I  was  loath  to  try  it. 
Furthermore,  the  side  I  was  on  was  about  a  foot  higher 
than  the  other,  and  even  with  this  advantage  the 
crevasse  seemed  dangerously  wide. 

2  One  is  likely  to  underestimate  the  width  of  crevasses 
where  the  magnitudes  in  general  are  great.  I  therefore 
stared  at  this  one  mighty  keenly,  estimating  its  width 
and  the  shape  of  the  edge  on  the  farther  side,  until  I 
thought  that  I  could  jump  it  if  necessary.  A  cautious 
mountaineer  seldom  takes  a  step  on  dangerous  unknown 
ground  which  he  cannot  retrace  in  case  he  should  be 
stopped  by  unseen  obstacles  ahead.  This  is  the  rule  of 
mountaineers  who  live  long,  and,  though  in  haste,  I 
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compelled  myself  to  sit  down  and  calmly  deliberate 
before  I  broke  it. 

3  Retracing  my  devious  path  in  imagination  as  if  it 
were  drawn  on  a  chart,  I  saw  that  I  was  recrossing  the 
glacier  a  mile  or  two  farther  up’stream  than  the  course 
pursued  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  was  now  entangled 
in  a  section  I  had  not  before  seen.  Should  I  risk  the 
dangerous  jump,  or  try  to  regain  the  woods  on  the  west 
shore,  make  a  fire,  and  have  only  hunger  to  endure  while 
waiting  for  a  new  day :  I  had  already  crossed  so  broad  a 
stretch  of  dangerous  ice  that  I  saw  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  back  to  the  woods  through  the  storm,  before  dark, 
and  the  attempt  would  most  likely  result  in  a  dismal 
night-dance  on  the  glacier;  while  just  beyond  the  pre¬ 
sent  barrier  the  surface  seemed  more  promising,  and 
the  east  shore  was  now  perhaps  about  as  near  as  the 
west.  I  was  therefore  eager  to  go  on.  But  this  wide 
jump  was  a  dreadful  obstacle. 

To  the  student.  Pause  here  a  moment  and  put  yourself  m  the  author's 

position.  Review  his  line  of  reasoning. 

B  4  At  length,  because  of  the  dangers  already  behind 
me,  I  determined  to  venture  against  those  that  might  be 
ahead,  jumped  and  landed  well,  but  with  so  little  to 
spare  that  I  more  than  ever  dreaded  being  compelled  to 
take  that  jump  back  from  the  lower  side.  Stickeen 
followed,  making  nothing  of  it,  and  we  ran  eagerly 
forward,  hoping  we  were  leaving  all  our  troubles  behind. 
But  within  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  we  were 
stopped  by  the  widest  crevasse  yet  encountered.  Of 
course,  I  made  haste  to  explore  it,  hoping  all  might  yet 
be  remedied  by  finding  a  bridge  or  a  way  around  either 
end.  About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  upstream  I  found 
that  it  united  with  the  one  we  had  just  crossed,  as  I 
feared  it  would.  Then,  tracing  it  down,  I  found  it  joined 
the  same  crevasse  at  the  lower  end  also,  maintaining 
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throughout  its  whole  course  a  width  of  forty  to  fifty  feet. 
Thus  to  my  dismay  I  discovered  that  we  were  on  a 
narrow  island  about  two  miles  long,  with  two  barely 
possible  ways  of  escape :  one  back  by  the  way  we  came, 
the  other  ahead  by  an  almost  inaccessible  sliver-bridge, 
that  crossed  the  great  crevasse  from  near  the  middle! 

5  After  this  nerve-trying  discovery  I  ran  back  to  the 
sliver-bridge  and  cautiously  examined  it.  Crevasses, 
caused  by  strains  from  variations  in  the  rate  of  motion 
of  different  parts  of  the  glacier  and  convexities  in  the 
channel,  are  mere  cracks  when  they  first  open,  so  narrow 
as  hardly  to  admit  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife,  and 
gradually  widen  according  to  the  extent  of  the  strain 
and  the  depth  of  the  glacier.  Now  some  of  these  cracks 
are  interrupted,  like  the  cracks  in  wood,  and  in  opening, 
the  strip  of  ice  between  overlapping  ends  is  dragged  out, 
and  may  maintain  a  continuous  connection  between  the 
sides,  just  as  the  two  sides  of  a  slivered  crack  in  wood 
that  is  being  split  are  connected.  Some  crevasses  remain 
open  for  months  or  even  years,  and  by  the  melting  of 
their  sides  continue  to  increase  in  width  long  after  the 
opening  strain  has  ceased ;  while  the  sliver-bridges,  level 
on  top  at  first  and  perfectly  safe,  are  at  length  melted  to 
thin,  vertical,  knife-edged  blades,  the  upper  portion 
being  most  exposed  to  the  weather;  and  since  the 
exposure  is  greatest  in  the  middle,  they  at  length  curve 
downward  like  the  cables  of  suspension  bridges. 

6  This  one  was  evidently  very  old,  for  it  had  been 
weathered  and  wasted  until  it  was  the  most  dangerous 
and  inaccessible  that  ever  lay  in  my  way.  The  width  of 
the  crevasse  here  was  about  fifty  feet,  and  the  sliver 
crossing  diagonally  was  about  seventy  feet  long;  its  thin 
knife-edge  near  the  middle  was  depressed  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  glacier,  and  the  up- 
curving  ends  were  attached  to  the  sides  eight  or  ten  feet 
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below  the  brink.  Getting  down  the  nearly  vertical  wall 
to  the  end  of  the  sliver  and  up  the  other  side  were  the 
main  difficulties,  and  they  seemed  all  but  insurmount¬ 
able.  Of  the  many  perils  encountered  in  my  years  of 
wandering  on  mountains  and  glaciers  none  seemed  so 
plain  and  stern  and  merciless  as  this.  And  it  was 
presented  when  we  were  wet  to  the  skin  and  hungry,  the 
sky  dark  with  quick  driving  snow,  and  the  night  near. 
But  we  were  forced  to  face  it. 

Have  you  pictured  this  “ sliver -bridge"  as  you  read?  Try  to  make  a 
drawing  to  show  what  it  is.  Review  how  it  was  formed.  If  you  cannot 
remember  look  back  and  re-read.  How  do  you  think  he  will  cross  it? 

c  7  Beginning,  not  immediately  above  the  sunken  end 
of  the  bridge,  but  a  little  to  one  side,  I  cut  a  deep  hollow 
on  the  brink  for  my  knees  to  rest  in.  Then,  leaning  over, 
with  my  short-handled  axe  I  cut  a  step  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  below,  which  on  account  of  the  sheer¬ 
ness  of  the  wall  was  necessarily  shallow.  That  step, 
however,  was  well  made ;  its  floor  sloped  slightly  inward 
and  formed  a  good  hold  for  my  heels.  Then,  slipping 
cautiously  upon  it,  and  crouching  as  low  as  possible, 
with  my  left  side  toward  the  wall,  I  steadied  myself 
against  the  wind  with  my  left  hand  in  a  slight  notch, 
while  with  the  right  I  cut  other  similar  steps  and 
notches  in  succession,  guarding  against  losing  balance 
by  glinting  of  the  axe,  or  by  wind-gusts,  for  life  and 
death  were  in  every  stroke  and  in  the  niceness  of  finish  of 
every  foothold. 

8  After  the  end  of  the  bridge  was  reached,  I  chipped  it 
down  until  I  had  made  a  level  platform  six  or  eight 
inches  wide,  and  it  was  a  trying  thing  to  poise  on  this 
slippery  platform  while  bending  over  to  get  safely 
astride  of  the  sliver.  Crossing  was  then  comparatively 
easy  by  chipping  off  the  sharp  edge  with  short,  careful 
strokes,  and  hitching  forward  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time, 
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keeping  my  balance  with  my  knees  pressed  against  the 
sides.  The  tremendous  abyss  on  either  hand  I  studi¬ 
ously  ignored.  To  me  the  edge  of  that  blue  sliver  was 
then  all  the  world. 

9  But  the  most  trying  part  of  the  adventure,  after 
working  my  way  across  inch  by  inch  and  chipping  an¬ 
other  small  platform,  was  to  rise  from  the  safe  position 
astride  and  to  cut  a  step-ladder  in  the  nearly  vertical 
face  of  the  wall,  —  chipping,  climbing,  holding  on  with 
feet  and  fingers  in  mere  notches.  At  such  times  one’s 
body  is  eye,  and  common  skill  and  fortitude  are  replaced 
by  power  beyond  our  knowledge.  Never  before  had  I 
been  so  long  under  deadly  strain.  How  I  got  up  that 
cliff  I  never  could  tell.  The  thing  seemed  to  have  been 
done  by  somebody  else.  I  never  have  held  death  in 
contempt,  though  in  the  course  of  my  explorations  I 
have  oftentimes  felt  that  to  meet  one’s  fate  on  a  noble 
mountain,  or  in  the  heart  of  a  glacier,  would  be  blessed 
as  compared  with  death  from  disease,  or  accident. 

Which  of  these  things  do  you  think  was  hardest  to  do? 

D1°  But  poor  Stickeen,  the  wee,  hairy,  sleekit  beastie, 
think  of  him !  When  I  had  decided  to  dare  the  bridge, 
and  while  I  was  on  my  knees  chipping  a  hollow  on  the 
rounded  brow  above  it,  he  came  behind  me,  pushed  his 
head  past  my  shoulder,  looked  down  and  across,  scanned 
the  sliver  and  its  approaches  with  his  mysterious  eyes, 
then  looked  me  in  the  face  with  a  startled  air  of  surprise 
and  concern,  and  began  to  mutter  and  whine;  saying  as 
plainly  as  if  speaking  with  words, 

“Surely,  you  are  riot  going  into  that  awful  place.” 

11  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  gaze  deliber¬ 
ately  into  a  crevasse,  or  into  my  face  with  an  eager, 
speaking,  troubled  look.  That  he  should  have  recog¬ 
nized  and  appreciated  the  danger  at  first  glance  showed 
wonderful  sagacity.  Never  before  had  the  daring 
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midget  seemed  to  know  that  ice  was  slippery  or  that 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  danger  anywhere.  His 
looks  and  tones  of  voice  when  he  began  to  complain  and 
speak  his  fears  were  so  human  that  I  unconsciously 
talked  to  him  in  sympathy  as  I  would  to  a  frightened 
boy,  and  in  trying  to  calm  his  fears  perhaps  in  some 
measure  moderated  my  own. 

12  “Hush  your  fears,  my  boy,”  I  said,  “we  will  get 
across  safely  though  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  No 
right  way  is  easy  in  this  rough  world.  We  must  risk  our 
lives  to  save  them.  At  the  worst  we  can  only  slip,  and 
then  how  grand  a  grave  we  shall  have!” 

13  But  my  sermon  was  far  from  reassuring  him:  he 
began  to  cry,  and  after  taking  another  piercing  look  at 
the  tremendous  gulf,  ran  away  in  desperate  excitement, 
seeking  some  other  crossing.  By  the  time  he  got  back, 
baffled  of  course,  I  had  made  a  step  or  two.  I  dared  not 
look  back,  but  he  made  himself  heard;  and  when  he 
saw  that  I  was  certainly  bent  on  crossing  he  cried  aloud 
in  despair.  The  danger  was  enough  to  daunt  anybody, 
but  it  seems  wonderful  that  he  should  have  been  able  to 
weigh  and  appreciate  it  so  justly.  No  mountaineer 
could  have  seen  it  more  quickly  or  judged  it  more 
wisely,  discriminating  between  real  and  apparent  peril. 

14  When  I  gained  the  other  side,  he  screamed  louder 
than  ever,  and  after  running  back  and  forth  in  vain 
search  for  a  way  of  escape,  he  would  return  to  the  brink 
of  the  crevasse  above  the  bridge,  moaning  and  wailing 
as  if  in  the  bitterness  of  death.  I  shouted  encourage¬ 
ment,  telling  him  the  bridge  was  not  so  bad  as  it  looked, 
that  I  had  left  it  flat  and  safe  for  his  feet,  and  he  could 
walk  it  easily.  But  he  was  afraid  to  try.  Strange  so 
small  an  animal  should  be  capable  of  such  big,  wise  fears. 
I  called  again  and  again  in  a  reassuring  tone  to  come  on 
and  fear  nothing;  that  he  could  come  if  he  would  only 
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try.  He  would  hush  for  a  moment,  look  down  again  at 
the  bridge,  and  shout  his  unshakable  conviction  that  he 
could  never,  never  come  that  way;  then  lie  back  in 
despair,  as  if  howling,  “O-o-oh!  what  a  place!  No-o-o, 
I  can  never  go-o-o  down  there!” 

15  His  natural  composure  and  courage  had  vanished 
utterly  in  a  tumultuous  storm  of  fear.  Had  the  danger 
been  less,  his  distress  would  have  seemed  ridiculous. 
But  in  this  dismal,  merciless  abyss  lay  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  his  heartrending  cries  might  well  have  called 
Heaven  to  his  help.  Perhaps  they  did.  So  hidden 
before,  he  was  now  transparent,  and  one  could  see  the 
workings  of  his  heart  and  mind  like  the  movements  of  a 
clock  out  of  its  case.  His  voice  and  gestures,  hopes  and 
fears,  were  so  perfectly  human  that  none  could  mistake 
them;  while  he  seemed  to  understand  every  word  of 
mine.  I  was  troubled  at  the  thought  of  having  to  leave 
him  out  all  night,  and  of  the  danger  of  not  finding  him 
in  the  morning.  It  seemed  impossible  to  get  him  to 
venture.  To  compel  him  to  try  through  fear  of  being 
abandoned,  I  started  off  as  if  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  and 
disappeared  back  of  a  hummock ;  but  this  did  no  good ; 
he  only  lay  down  and  moaned  in  utter  hopeless  misery. 
So,  after  hiding  a  few  minutes,  I  went  back  to  the  brink 
of  the  crevasse  and  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice  shouted 
across  to  him  that  now  I  must  certainly  leave  him,  I 
could  wait  no  longer,  and  that,  if  he  would  not  come,  all 
I  could  promise  was  that  I  would  return  to  seek  him  next 
day.  I  warned  him  that  if  he  went  back  to  the  woods  the 
wolves  would  kill  him,  and  finished  by  urging  him  once 
more  by  words  and  gestures  to  come  on,  come  on. 

Look  back  over  section  D  and  find  all  the  ways  in  which  Stickeen 

seemed  almost  human. 

E 18  He  knew  very  well  what  I  meant,  and  at  last 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  hushed  and  breathless,  he 
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crouched  down  on  the  brink  in  the  hollow  I  had  made 
for  my  knees,  pressed  his  body  against  the  ice  as  if  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  friction  of  every  hair, 
gazed  into  the  first  step,  put  his  little  feet  together  and 
slid  them  slowly,  slowly  over  the  edge  and  down  into  it, 
bunching  all  four  in  it  and  almost  standing  on  his  head. 
Then,  without  lifting  his  feet,  as  well  as  I  could  see 
through  the  snow,  he  slowly  worked  them  over  the  edge 
of  the  step  and  down  into  the  next  and  the  next  in 
succession  in  the  same  way,  and  gained  the  end  of  the 
bridge.  Then,  lifting  his  feet  with  the  regularity  and 
slowness  of  the  vibrations  of  a  seconds  pendulum,  as  if 
counting  and  measuring  one-two-three,  holding  himself 
steady  against  the  gusty  wind,  and  giving  separate 
attention  to  each  little  step,  he  gained  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  while  I  was  on  my  knees  leaning  over  to  give  him  a 
lift  should  he  succeed  in  getting  within  reach  of  my  arm. 

17  Here  he  halted  in  dead  silence,  and  it  was  here  I 
feared  he  might  fail,  for  dogs  are  poor  climbers.  I  had 
no  cord.  If  I  had  had  one,  I  would  have  dropped  a 
noose  over  his  head  and  hauled  him  up.  But  while  I  was 
thinking  whether  an  available  cord  might  be  made  out 
of  clothing,  he  was  looking  keenly  into  the  series  of 
notched  steps  and  finger-holds  I  had  made,  as  if  count¬ 
ing  them,  and  fixing  the  position  of  each  one  of  them  in 
his  mind.  Then  suddenly  up  he  came  in  a  springy  rush, 
hooking  his  paws  into  the  steps  and  notches  so  quickly 
that  I  could  not  see  how  it  was  done,  and  whizzed  past 
my  head,  safe  at  last! 

18  And  now  came  a  scene!  “Well  done,  well  done, 
little  boy!  Brave  boy!”  I  cried,  trying  to  catch  and 
caress  him;  but  he  would  not  be  caught.  Never  before 
or  since  have  I  seen  anything  like  so  passionate  a  re¬ 
vulsion  from  the  depths  of  despair  to  exultant,  triumph¬ 
ant,  uncontrollable  joy.  He  flashed  and  darted  hither 
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and  thither  as  if  fairly  demented,  screaming  and  shout¬ 
ing,  swirling  round  and  round  in  giddy  loops  and  circles 
like  a  leaf  in  a  whirlwind,  lying  down,  and  rolling  over 
and  over,  sidewise  and  heels  over  head,  and  pouring 
forth  a  tumultuous  flood  of  hysterical  cries  and  sobs  and 
gasping  mutterings.  When  I  ran  up  to  him  to  shake  him, 
fearing  he  might  die  of  joy,  he  flashed  off  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  his  feet  in  a  mist  of  motion ;  then,  turn¬ 
ing  suddenly,  came  back  in  a  wild  rush  and  launched 
himself  at  my  face,  almost  knocking  me  down,  all  the 
time  screeching  and  screaming  and  shouting  as  if  saying, 
‘  ‘ Saved !  saved !  saved !  ’  ’ 

F 19  But  there  is  nothing  like  work  for  toning  down 
excessive  fear  or  joy.  So  I  ran  ahead,  calling  him  in  as 
gruff  a  voice  as  I  could  command  to  come  on  and  stop 
his  nonsense,  for  we  had  far  to  go  and  it  would  soon  be 
dark.  Neither  of  us  feared  another  trial  like  this. 
Heaven  would  surely  count  one  enough  for  a  lifetime. 
The  ice  ahead  was  gashed  by  thousands  of  crevasses,  but 
they  were  common  ones.  The  joy  of  deliverance  burned 
in  us  like  fire,  and  we  ran  without  fatigue,  every  muscle 
with  immense  rebound  glorying  in  its  strength.  Stickeen 
flew  across  everything  in  his  way,  and  not  till  dark  did 
he  settle  into  his  normal  fox-like  trot. 

20  We  reached  camp  about  ten  o’clock,  and  found  a 
big  fire  and  a  big  supper.  A  party  of  Hoona  Indians 
had  visited  Mr.  Young,  bringing  a  gift  of  porpoise  meat 
and  wild  strawberries,  and  Hunter  Joe  had  brought  in  a 
wild  goat.  But  we  lay  down,  too  tired  to  eat  much,  and 
soon  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  The  man  who  said, 
“The  harder  the  toil,  the  sweeter  the  rest,”  never  was 
profoundly  tired.  Stickeen  kept  springing  up  and 
muttering  in  his  sleep,  no  doubt  dreaming  that  he  was 
still  on  the  brink  of  the  crevasse;  and  so  did  I,  many 
other  nights  long  afterward,  when  I  was  overtired. 
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21  Thereafter  Stickeen  was  a  changed  dog.  During 
the  rest  of  the  trip,  instead  of  holding  aloof,  he  always 
lay  by  my  side,  tried  to  keep  me  constantly  in  sight,  and 
would  hardly  accept  a  morsel  of  food,  however  tempting, 
from  any  hand  but  mine.  At  night,  when  all  was  quiet 
about  the  camp-fire,  he  would  come  to  me  and  rest  his 
head  on  my  knee  with  a  look  of  devotion  as  if  I  were  his 
god.  And  often  as  he  caught  my  eye  he  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  say,  “Wasn’t  that  an  awful  time  we  had 
together  on  the  glacier?” 

Discussion.  Who  was  the  greater  hero  in  this  story?  Why? 
Further  reading.  Get  the  book  Stickeen  and  find  other  adven¬ 
tures  of  this  dog. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DOG 
Senator  George  Graham  Vest 

A  dog  is  up  for  trial  in  a  court  of  law.  A  man  rises  and 
defends  him  in  a  speech  to  the  jury.  Those  are  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  speech.  How  does  he  do  it? 

A1  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 

B  2  The  best  friend  a  man  has  in  the  world  may 
turn  against  him  and  become  his  enemy.  3  His  son 
or  daughter  that  he  has  reared  with  loving  care  may 
prove  ungrateful.  4  Those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  us,  those  whom  we  trust  with  our  happi¬ 
ness  and  our  good  name,  may  become  traitors  to 
their  faith.  5  The  money  that  a  man  has  he  may 
lose.  6  It  flies  away  from  him,  perhaps  when  he 
needs  it  most.  7  A  man’s  reputation  may  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  a  moment  of  ill-considered  action.  8  The 
people  who  are  prone  to  fall  on  their  knees  to  do  us 
honor  when  success  is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to 
throw  the  stone  of  malice  when  failure  settles  its 
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cloud  upon  our  heads.  9  The  one  absolutely  un¬ 
selfish  friend  a  man  can  have  in  this  selfish  world, 
the  one  that  never  deserts  him,  the  one  that  never 
proves  ungrateful  or  treacherous,  is  his  dog. 

c  10  A  man’s  dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and 
in  poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  11  He  will 
sleep  on  the  cold  ground,  where  the  wintry  winds 
blow  and  the  snow  drifts  fiercely,  if  only  he  may  be 
near  his  master’s  side.  12  He  will  kiss  the  hand  that 
has  no  food  to  offer;  he  will  lick  the  wounds  and 
sores  that  come  from  encounters  with  the  roughness 
of  the  world.  13  He  guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper 
master  as  if  he  were  a  prince.  14  When  all  other 
friends  desert  he  remains.  15  When  riches  take 
wings  and  reputation  falls  to  pieces,  he  is  as  constant 
in  his  love  as  the  sun  in  its  journeys  through  the 
heavens. 

016  If  fortune  drives  the  master  forth  an  outcast 
into  the  world,  friendless  and  homeless,  the  faithful 
dog  asks  no  higher  privilege  than  that  of  accompany¬ 
ing  him,  to  guard  against  danger,  to  fight  against 
his  enemies.  17  And  when  the  last  scene  of  all 
comes,  and  death  takes  the  master  in  its  embrace, 
and  his  body  is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no 
matter  if  all  other  friends  pursue  their  way,  there 
by  the  grave  will  the  noble  dog  be  found,  his  head 
between  his  paws,  his  eyes  sad  but  open  in  alert 
watchfulness,  faithful  and  true  even  in  death. 

Memory  work.  Memorize  the  speech  and  practice  delivering  it. 
Further  reading.  See  pages  145  and  168  for  more  dog  stories. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Greyfriars'  Bobby. 

“The  true  story  of  a  faithful  Skye  terrier.” 

Goldsmith,  E.  E.  Toby,  the  Story  of  a  Dog. 

Told  from  the  dog’s  point  of  view. 

Mills,  E.  A.  Story  of  Scotch. 

“The  author’s  reminiscences  of  his  collie.” 
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FOREIGN  PLANTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Bertha  M.  Parker  and  Henry  C.  Cowles 

Supervised  study  lesson.  In  studying  a  chapter  in  a 
science  book  these  suggestions  will  be  helpful:  — 

(1)  Run  your  eye  rapidly  through  the  chapter  to  get  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  way  the  author  develops  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  this  article  it  is  by  means  of  maps;  on  page  246 
it  is  by  topics  and  pictures. 

(2)  The  next  step  is  to  read  carefully  in  order  to  get  the 
main  ideas  by  sections.  In  this  first  real  reading  it  is  well 
to  pause  at  certain  points  to  make  a  mental  survey  of 
what  you  have  read,  and  thus  to  keep  your  “  chain  of 
thought”  clearly  in  mind. 

(3)  Last,  reread  to  pick  up  the  overlooked  details. 

Remember 

Scan  rapidly  for  a  bird's-eye  view . 

Read  carefully  to  get  the  main  topics;  have  mental  reviews. 
Read  again  for  overlooked  details  —  and  review  or  summarize. 

1  TP 

I  he  Irish  potato  is  a  native  of  Chile,  not  of  Ireland ; 
the  English  walnut  grew  originally  in  Asia  Minor,  not  in 
England;  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  one  of  the 
very  few  vegetables  native  to  the  United  States.  What 
is  in  a  name,  indeed?  However,  the  Japanese  persim¬ 
mon  was  first  cultivated  in  Japan;  New  Zealand 
spinach  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand;  and  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage  originally  grew  wild  in  China.  If  all  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  plants  had  such  names  as  these  last  three  to  tell 
us  where  they  originated,  one  glance  at  the  list  of  seeds 
and  plants  in  a  garden  catalogue  would  make  it  clear 
that  most  of  our  cultivated  plants,  like  ourselves,  are 
immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

2  If  our  common  vegetables  were  raised  only  in  the 
lands  where  they  were  first  cultivated,  we  should  have 
to  send  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  the  vegetables  which 
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we  now  get  from  our  gardens.  We  should  have  to  send 
to  Peru  for  tomatoes  and  beans,  to  India  for  eggplant 
and  cucumbers,  to  Europe  for  carrots  and  turnips,  and 
to  the  region  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  for  radishes,  lettuce,  and  asparagus. 

3  The  map  in  Figure  80  shows  where,  it  is  thought, 
our  common  vegetables  grew  wild  and  were  first  culti¬ 
vated.  Perhaps  you  have  never  before  seen  a  map  just 
like  this  one.  In  geographies  there  are  often  products 
maps  which  show  where  in  the  world  important  crops 
such  as  wheat  and  corn  and  potatoes  are  now  raised. 
This  is  not  that  kind  of  map.  This  is  a  plant-ancestor 
map,  instead.  The  circle  which  represents  okra,  for 
example,  is  in  Africa.  This  means  that  the  okra  we 
raise  in  our  gardens  to-day  came  from  the  okra  which 
once  grew  wild  in  Africa  and  was  first  cultivated  there. 
Each  of  the  small  dots  on  the  map  stands  for  one  vege¬ 
table.  The  larger  dots  stand  for  more  than  one  vege¬ 
table.  The  very  large  circle  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  represents  thirteen  vegetables,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  numbers.  It  shows  that  thirteen 
of  our  common  vegetables  originated  in  that  part  of 
Asia.  Every  vegetable  shown  on  the  map  is  now  raised 
in  the  United  States. 

4  Of  course,  these  dots  on  the  map  cannot  tell  you  the 
extent  of  the  region  in  which  each  vegetable  once  grew 
wild.  For  example,  many  of  the  vegetables  represented 
by  the  large  circle  in  western  Asia  may  also  have  grown 
wild  along  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  But  the  map  will  show  you  from  what  general 
region  of  the  world  each  vegetable  has  come. 

5  Not  all  of  the  vegetables  we  raise  in  our  gardens, 
however,  are  represented  on  the  map.  Cauliflower, 
Brussels  sprouts,  kale,  and  kohl-rabi  are  believed  to 
have  come  from  cabbage  after  men  had  begun  to 
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Fig.  8o.  Map  to  Show  Origin  of  Vegetables  now  Cultivated  in  the 

United  States 


1  Asparagus 

2  Beet 

3  Celery 

4  Garlic 

5  Leek 

6  Lentils 

7  Lettuce 

8  Oyster  Plant 

9  Parsley 
io  Pea 


11  Radish 

12  Rhubarb 

13  Spinach 

14  Cress 

15  Onion 

16  Cucumber 

17  Egg-plant 

18  Chinese  Cabbage 

19  Endive 

20  Horse-radish 


21  Cabbage 

22  Carrot 

23  Chicory 

24  Parsnip 

25  Turnip 

26  Artichoke 

27  Okra 

28  New  Zealand  Spinach 

29  Jerusalem  Artichoke 

30  Tepary  Bean 


31  Corn 

32  Peppers 

33  Pumpkin 

34  Squash 

35  Sweet  Potato 

36  Lima  Bean 

37  String  Bean 

38  Tomato 

39  Potato 


cultivate  it.  Similarly,  Swiss  chard  has  come  from  the 
ordinary  beet,  and  rutabaga  from  the  turnip.  Since 
these  vegetables  are  thought  never  to  have  grown  wild, 
they  are  not  represented  on  the  map. 

6  The  map  in  Figure  80  should  tell  you  several  things: 

(a)  Only  two  vegetables  of  any  importance  grew  wild 
and  were  first  cultivated  in  the  United  States:  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  and  the  Tepary  bean. 

( b )  About  half  of  our  vegetables  came  from  Asia, 
mostly  from  that  part  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

(c)  None  of  our  vegetables  came  from  Australia. 

(d)  Only  two  came  from  Africa. 

(< e )  None  of  them  came  from  very  cold  regions. 

(f)  Many  of  them  came  from  very  warm  regions. 
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Fig.  8i.  Map  Showing  Origin  of  Cereals  now  Cultivated  in  the 

United  States 

1  Barley  4  Millet  6  Rice  8  Sorghum 

2  Buckwheat  5  Oats  7  Rye  9  Wheat 

3  Corn 

7  The  other  maps  tell  you  of  the  origins  of  our  cereals, 
forage  crops,  fruits,  nuts,  fiber  plants,  and  of  a  few  mis¬ 
cellaneous  plants.  If  you  can  read  these  maps  cor¬ 
rectly,  you  will  see  from  Figure  81  that  our  cereals  are 
foreigners,  too.  North  America  can  claim  only  Indian 
corn  as  a  native.  As  in  the  case  of  our  vegetables^  Asia 
has  furnished  many  of  our  cereals.  It  may  seem  queer, 
since  the  United  States  raises  more  wheat  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  that  wheat  is  a  native,  not  of 
the  United  States,  but  of  Palestine. 

8  Our  forage  crops,  those  crops  which  we  raise  as  food 
for  animals,  are  immigrants,  too.  As  you  see  from 
Figure  82,  not  a  single  one  of  our  more  important  forage 
crops  is  a  native  of  either  North  or  South  America. 
The  famous  Kentucky  blue  grass  is  really  an  immigrant 
from  eastern  Europe. 

9  Of  the  nuts,  fiber  plants,  and  miscellaneous  plants 
whose  origin  the  map  in  Figure  83  shows,  you  will  see 
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Fig.  82.  Map  to  Show  the  Origin  of  Forage  Crops  now  Cultivated 
in  the  United  States 


1  Blue  grass  4  Fescue  7  Alfalfa  10  Soy  bean 

2  Red  clover  5  Red  top  8  Carob  11  Japanese  clover 

3  White  clover  6  Timothy  9  Cowpea  12  Johnson  grass 


Fig.  83.  Map  to  Show  the  Origin  of  Nuts,  Fiber  Plants,  and 
Miscellaneous  Plants  now  Cultivated  in  the  United  States 

1  Almond  5  English  walnut  8  Hemp  11  Cotton 

2  Chestnut  6  Cotton  9  Japanese  chestnut  12  Tobacco 

3  Flax  7  Sugar  cane  10  Pecan  13  Peanut 

4  Pistachio 

that  only  one,  the  pecan,  is  a  native  of  the  United  States. 
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Fig.  84.  Map  to  Show  Origin  of  Fruits  now  Cultivated  in  the 
United  States 


1  Blackberry 

2  Blueberry 

3  Cranberry 

4  Dewberry 

5  Gooseberry 

6  Grape 

7  Persimmon 

8  Black  Raspberry 

9  Red  Raspberry 
10  Strawberry 


11  Western  Dewberry 

12  Alligator  Pear 

13  Pineapple 

14  Strawberry 

15  Currant 

16  Gooseberry 

17  Pear 

18  Apple 

19  Cherry 

20  Fig 


21  Grape 

22  Mulberry 

23  Olive 

24  Plum 

25  Quince 

26  Pomegranate 

27  Cantaloupe 

28  Lemon 

29  Lime 


31  Kumquat 

32  Orange 

33  Tangerine 

34  Apricot 

35  Jujube 

36  Peach 

37  Japanese  Persimmon 

38  Grapefruit 

39  Date 

40  Watermelon 


10  The  map  in  Figure  84  tells  a  somewhat  different 
story.  The  United  States  can  claim  as  natives  many 
of  our  cultivated  fruits.  However,  if  you  examine  the 
map  carefully,  you  will  see  that  most  of  the  fruits  that 
are  natives  of  the  United  States  are  not  tree  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  but  are  less  impor¬ 
tant  small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries  and  raspberries. 
The  only  native  tree  fruit  which  we  cultivate  is  the 
common  persimmon.  Most  of  our  tree  fruits  are  immi¬ 
grants  from  Asia. 

11  It  may  surprise  you  to  find  the  grape  represented 
twice  on  the  map.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  grapes 
we  cultivate  in  the  eastern  United  States  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  wild  grape  of  North  America,  while  the 
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grapes  cultivated  in  California  are,  for  the  most  part, 
descendants  of  the  wild  grape  of  Asia.  Similarly  some 
of  our  strawberries  are  descendants  of  the  wild  straw¬ 
berry  of  North  America,  while  some  have  come  from  the 
different  strawberry  of  Chile. 

12  If  you  can  imagine  these  five  maps  combined  into 
one,  you  will  see  that  three  regions  in  the  world  have 
given  us  our  most  valued  crops.  These  regions  are 
tropical  America,  southeastern  Asia,  and  the  region 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  really  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  our  cultivated  plants  have  come  from  these 
three  places,  for  scientists  think  that  they  were  the 
centers  of  very  early  civilizations. 

13  Our  primitive  ancestors  had  to  depend  for  plant 
food  upon  the  plants  which  they  found  growing  wild. 
It  was  a  great  step  toward  becoming  civilized  to  find 
that  they  could  gather  seeds  from  the  wild  plants  they 
liked  best,  and  could  sow  these  seeds  near  their  homes. 
When  they  did  not  have  to  spend  so  much  time  hunting 
food,  they  had  leisure  for  other  interests.  After  they 
found  that  they  could  raise  crops  near  their  homes,  it 
was  natural  that,  when  they  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  they  should  take  with  them  seeds  of  the  plants 
that  they  had  learned  to  cultivate.  If  you  were  going 
to  a  new  unsettled  country  to  live,  should  you  depend 
upon  finding  there  plants  that  you  could  cultivate? 
Probably  not.  You  would  doubtless  do  exactly  as  your 
ancestors  did  —  you  would  take  with  you  seeds  of  the 
plants  that  you  knew  how  to  cultivate. 

14  Many  plants  from  tropical  America  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Indians.  Corn  and  beans  had 
been  brought  from  the  south  by  the  Indians  long  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth.  Most  of  the  plants 
from  the  Old  World  were  brought  by  our  European 
ancestors. 
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15  The  fact  that  most  of  our  cultivated  plants  are  im¬ 
migrants  explains  why  we  find  so  few  of  them  growing 
wild  here.  Did  you  ever  see  radishes,  potatoes,  peaches, 
or  wheat  growing  wild  in  the  woods  or  along  the  road¬ 
side  near  your  home?  If  you  should  ever  decide  to  do  as 
your  cavemen  ancestors  did,  and  eat  only  those  plants 
that  you  found  growing  wild,  you  would  have  to  do 
without  many  things  that  you  ordinarily  eat.  The 
maps  will  show  you  which  ones  you  might  expect  to 
find. 

16  It  is  not  only  interesting  to  know  where  our  culti¬ 
vated  plants  originated,  but  it  is  often  helpful.  About 
eighty  years  ago,  the  potatoes  raised  in  the  United 
States  were  so  poor  that  it  seemed  useless  to  raise  them 
in  this  country.  There  were  many  potato  diseases.  If 
one  did  not  attack  the  crop,  another  did,  for  the  plants 
were  too  weak  to  resist  the  diseases.  The  potatoes 
became  poorer  and  poorer. 

17  Finally  Mr.  Goodrich,  a  New  York  minister,  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  develop  better  potatoes.  He  knew  that 
potatoes  were  first  cultivated  in  Chile  and  that  they  still 
grew  wild  on  the  mountains  there.  He  sent  to  Chile  for 
potato  seed.  This  he  planted.  Some  of  the  plants  that 
grew  from  the  seed  produced  poor  potatoes,  some 
produced  fair  ones,  and  some  good  ones.  One  plant  had 
borne  very  good  potatoes.  He  raised  new  plants  from 
these.  They,  too,  produced  good  potatoes.  From  seeds 
of  this  improved  potato  came  the  variety  known  as  the 
“Early  Rose.”  It  was  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  grew 
well  in  spite  of  plant  diseases.  Of  course,  it  became 
popular  immediately,  and  potato  raising  as  an  industry 
was  saved  for  the  United  States.  If  no  one  had  thought 
of  sending  to  the  first  home  of  the  potato  for  seed,  we 
might  now  have  to  import  our  potatoes  from  other 
countries. 
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18  Of  course,  by  discovering  where  our  cultivated 
plants  first  grew  we  found  the  most  favorable  conditions 
under  which  to  raise  them.  For  example,  all  efforts  to 
raise  the  wine-grape  of  the  Mediterranean  region  in  the 
eastern  United  States  failed.  Only  native  grapes  could 
be  raised  in  the  East.  The  fruit-growers  of  California, 
however,  knowing  that  the  climate  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  much  like  the  climate  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  tried  raising  the  wine-grape  in  the  West  and 
succeeded. 

19  If  these  many  foreign  plants  had  not  been  brought 
to  the  United  States,  what  should  we  now  be  raising  in 
our  fields  and  gardens?  Are  there  plants  growing  wild 
that  we  might  cultivate  to  take  the  place  of  these  immi¬ 
grants?  For  a  cereal  we  might  cultivate  wild  rice.  It 
is  not  like  the  rice  which  we  now  cultivate,  but  it  could 
be  used  for  food.  We  might  cultivate  native  wild 
plums  and  cherries  instead  of  those  from  Asia.  We 
already  cultivate  many  small  native  fruits,  but  there 
are  others,  such  as  the  high-bush  cranberry  and  the 
buffalo  berry,  which  we  might  learn  to  cultivate.  We 
might  develop  our  black  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  and 
chestnuts  to  take  the  place  of  Japanese  chestnuts, 
pistachios,  almonds,  and  English  walnuts.  Lamb’s- 
quarter  and  wild  mustard  we  might  raise  to  take  the 
place  of  spinach.  But  there  are  apparently  no  substi¬ 
tutes  for  peas,  potatoes,- asparagus,  turnips,  and  many 
other  vegetables.  We  should  also  be  at  a  loss  for  forage 
crops. 

20  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  do  without  these 
foreign  plants  of  our  fields  and  gardens. 

Discussion,  i.  How  do  the  maps  help  in  this  article?  2.  Divide 
the  list  under  each  into  two  groups:  those  which  are  found  in  your 
locality  and  those  which  are  not.  Look  up  the  unfamiliar  plants  in 
an  encyclopedia.  3.  Which  section  sums  up  the  authors’  purpose? 

4-  Get  a  seed  catalogue  for  reference.  Find  the  native  plants. 
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THE  RED  ANTS 
J.  Henri  Fab  re 

The  author  of  this  magazine  article  was  a  great  French¬ 
man  who  devoted  his  life  to  experiments  in  science.  Like 
history,  scientific  writing  is  grounded  in  accuracy.  Observe 
how  Fabre  the  naturalist  based  all  his  reasoning  on  observa¬ 
tion  of  experiments. 

Follow  his  line  of  argument. 


1  The  pigeon,  although  taken 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  is  able  to 
find  its  way  back  to  its  dovecote ; 
the  swallow,  returning  from  its 
winter  quarters  in  Africa,  crosses 
the  sea,  and  once  more  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  old  nest.  What 
guides  the  birds  on  these  long 
journeys?  Is  it  sight?  Or  is  it 
the  influence  of  changes  in  the 
climate? 

2  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  sight 
and  of  changes  of  climate  when  a 
cat  returns  home  from  one  end  of 
a  town  to  the  other,  threading 
its  way  through  a  labyrinth  of 
streets  and  alleys  that  it  sees  for 
the  first  time.  And  it  is  not 
sight  that  guides  my  mason-bees, 
especially  when  they  are  let  loose 
in  the  midst  of  a  wooded  country. 
Their  low  flight,  two  or  three 
yards  above  the  ground,  does  not 
allow  them  to  take  a  panoramic 
view,  or  to  gather  the  “lay”  of 
the  land.  What  need  have  they 
of  topography?  They  hesitate 
only  a  short  time;  after  describ¬ 
ing  a  few  narrow  circles,  they 
start  in  the  direction  of  the  nest, 
despite  the  cover  of  the  forest, 
despite  the  screen  of  a  chain  of 
hills  that  they  cross  by  mounting 


the  slope  at  no  great  height  from 
the  ground.  Sight  enables  them 
to  avoid  obstacles,  but  it  does  not 
give  them  a  general  idea  of  their 
road.  Meteorology  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case;  the  climate 
has  not  varied  in  those  few  miles 
of  transit. 

The  Sixth  Sense 

3  To  explain  these  mysteries, 
we  are  driven  therefore  to  rely 
upon  another  mystery,  a  special 
sensibility  that  is  denied  to  man¬ 
kind.  In  strange  country,  a 
sense,  so  foreign  to  our  organism 
that  we  are  not  even  able  to  form 
a  conception  of  it,  guides  the 
pigeon,  the  swallow,  the  cat,  the 
mason-bee,  and  a  host  of  other 
animals.  Whether  or  not  this 
sense  is  magnetic,  I  shall  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  decide;  I  am  content 
to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  proving  that  it  exists. 

4  Why  is  mankind  deprived  of 
it?  It  would  have  been  a  fine 
weapon,  and  of  great  service  in 
the  struggle  for  life. 

5  Among  the  treasures  of  my 
harmas  laboratory,  I  place  in  the 
first  rank  an  ant-hill  of  Polyergus 
rufescenSy  the  celebrated  red  ant, 
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the  slave-hunting  Amazon.  Un¬ 
able  to  rear  her  own  family,  in¬ 
capable  of  seeking  her  food,  of 
taking  it  even  when  it  is  within 
her  reach,  she  needs  servants  to 
feed  her  and  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  housekeeping.  The  red 
ants  make  a  practice  of  stealing 
children  to  wait  on  their  commu¬ 
nity.  They  ransack  neighbor¬ 
ing  ant-hills  that  contain  a  dif¬ 
ferent  species;  they  carry  home 
the  nymphs,  which  soon  attain 
maturity  in  the  strange  house, 
and  become  willing  and  industri¬ 
ous  servants. 

6  When  the  hot  weather  of  June 
and  July  sets  in,  I  often  see  the 
Amazons  leave  their  barracks  of 
an  afternoon  and  start  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  column  is  five  or 
six  yards  long.  If  it  meets  no¬ 
thing  worthy  of  attention  upon 
the  road,  it  keeps  its  ranks  fairly 
well;  but  at  the  first  hint  of  an 
ant-hill,  the  leaders  halt,  and  de¬ 
ploy  in  a  swarming  throng,  which 
is  increased  by  the  others  coming 
up  hurriedly.  Scouts  are  de¬ 
tached,  and  if  the  alarm  proves  to 
be  false,  the  column  starts  on 
again. 

7 1 1  crosses  the  garden  paths,  dis¬ 
appears  from  sight  in  the  grass, 
reappears  farther  on,  threads 
its  way  through  heaps  of  dead 
leaves,  and  continues  to  seek 
at  random. 

8  At  last  it  discovers  a  nest  of 
black  ants.  The  red  ants  hasten 
down  to  the  dormitories  where 
the  nymphs  lie,  and  soon  come  up 
with  their  booty.  Then,  at  the 
gates  of  the  underground  city, 
there  is  a  bewildering  scrimmage 


between  the  black  defenders  and 
the  red  plunderers.  The  struggle 
is  too  unequal.  Victory  falls  to 
the  reds,  who  hurry  back  to  their 
nest;  each  bears  in  its  mandibles 
a  nymph  in  swaddling-clothes. 
The  reader  who  does  not  know 
about  these  slave-raiding  habits 
would  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
story  of  the  Amazons.  I  leave  it 
with  much  regret;  it  would  take 
us  too  far  from  the  subject  in 
hand,  namely,  the  return  to  the 
nest. 

Slave-Hunting  with  the 
Amazons 

9  The  distance  that  the  nymph¬ 
stealing  column  covers  will  vary; 
it  depends  on  the  number  of 
black  ants  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  times,  ten  or  twenty  yards 
suffice;  at  others,  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  yards  or  even  more  may 
be  necessary.  I  once  saw  an  ex¬ 
pedition  go  beyond  the  garden. 
The  Amazons  scaled  the  sur¬ 
rounding  wall,  which  was  thirteen 
feet  high,  and  went  on  into  a 
cornfield.  The  route  taken  seems 
always  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  marching  column.  It  crosses 
bare  soil,  thick  grass,  piles  of 
dead  leaves,  heaps  of  stones, 
masonry,  clusters  of  herbage, 
without  showing  any  marked 
preference  for  one  kind  of  road 
over  another. 

10  The  homeward  path,  how¬ 
ever,  is  strictly  determined;  it 
follows  the  outward  track  in  all 
its  windings  and  over  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  no  matter  how  difficult. 
The  red  ants,  laden  with  their 
booty,  return  to  the  nest  by  the 
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same  road  that  the  accidents  of 
the  chase  compelled  them  to  take 
originally.  They  repass  every 
spot  that  they  passed  before; 
the  necessity  for  doing  this  ap¬ 
pears  so  imperative  to  them  that 
no  additional  fatigue  or  even  the 
gravest  danger  can  make  them 
alter  the  track. 

11  Let  us  suppose  that  on  the 
way  out  they  crossed  a  thick  heap 
of  dead  leaves,  which,  of  course, 
represented  to  them  a  pass  full  of 
yawning  gulfs,  where  falls  are  re¬ 
peated  at  every  moment,  where 
many  exhaust  themselves  trying 
to  climb  out  of  the  hollows,  where 
they  reach  the  heights  by  means 
of  swaying  bridges,  and  at  last 
emerge  from  the  labyrinth  of 
lanes.  On  their  return,  although 
weighed  down  with  their  burdens, 
they  will  not  fail  once  more  to 
struggle  through  the  trying  maze. 
To  avoid  the  trouble,  all  that 
they  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  swerve  slightly  from  the 
original  path;  the  good,  smooth 
road  is  there,  hardly  a  step  away. 
Yet  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  go 
round. 

A  Disastrous  Expedition 

12  One  day  I  came  upon  them 
on  a  raid,  filing  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  stonework  of  the  gar¬ 
den  pond,  where  I  have  replaced 
the  old  batrachians  by  goldfish. 
The  wind  was  blowing  very  hard 
from  the  north;  it  took  the  col¬ 
umn  on  the  flank,  and  sent  whole 
ranks  flying  into  the  water; 
The  fish  came  hurrying  up, 
and  gulped  down  such  as  were 
drowned.  It  was  a  difficult 


stage;  the  column  was  deci¬ 
mated  before  it  had  passed  it.  I 
expected  to  see  the  ants  make  the 
return  journey  by  another  road 
that  would  avoid  the  fatal  preci¬ 
pice.  But  not  a  bit  of  it;  the 
nymph-laden  band  retraced  the 
perilous  path,  and  the  goldfish 
received  a  double  fall  of  manna 
—  the  ants  and  their  captives. 
Rather  than  alter  its  track,  the 
column  depleted  its  ranks  a 
second  time. 

13  The  insect  has  no  choice  of 
route  if  it  would  not  be  lost  on  the 
road ;  it  must  come  home  by  the 
track  that  it  knows  and  that  it 
has  lately  traveled.  The  proces¬ 
sionary  caterpillars,  when  they 
leave  their  nest  and  go  to  another 
branch  or  to  another  tree  in 
search  of  leaves  more  to  their 
taste,  carpet  their  course  with 
silk,  and  are  able  to  return  by 
following  the  threads  stretched 
along  their  road.  This  is  the 
most  elementary  method  open  to 
insects  that  stray  on  excursions; 
a  silken  path  brings  them  home. 
The  processionaries  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  mason-bees  and 
the  others  who  have  a  special 
sense  to  guide  them. 

14  Although  the  Amazon  be¬ 
longs  to  the  hymenopteron  clan, 
it  has  a  somewhat  limited  means 
of  homing,  as  this  compulsory 
return  by  a  former  trail  proves. 
Can  it  imitate,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  processionaries’  method? 
That  is,  does  it  leave  along  the 
road  that  it  traverses,  not  a  series 
of  threads,  for  it  is  not  equipped 
for  that  work,  but  some  odorous 
emanation,  for  example,  some 
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scent  that  would  enable  it  to 
guide  itself  by  means  of  the  olfac¬ 
tory  sense? 

lb  This  view  is  pretty  generally 
accepted.  People  say  that  the 
ants  are  guided  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  that  this  sense  of  smell 
has  its  seat  in  the  antennae, 
which  appear  to  be  in  continual 
motion.  I  take  the  liberty  of  not 
sharing  that  opinion.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  doubtful  of  a  sense  of 
smell  that  has  its  seat  in  the  an¬ 
tennae;  and,  next,  I  think  I  have 
proved  by  experiment  that  the 
red  ants  are  not  guided  by  scent. 

16  To  lie  in  wait  for  my  Ama¬ 
zons,  for  whole  afternoons  at 
a  sitting,  often  unsuccessfully, 
meant  taking  up  too  much  of  my 
time.  I  consequently  engaged  an 
assistant  whose  hours  were  less 
filled  than  mine.  It  was  my 
grand-daughter,  Lucie.  She  had 
been  present  at  a  great  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  reds  and  the  blacks, 
and  was  much  impressed  by  the 
capture  of  the  babes  in  swaddling- 
clothes. 

Experiments 

17  Well-coached  in  what  she  was 
to  do,  Lucie  would  wander  about 
the  garden  and  keep  an  eye  on 
the  red  ants;  part  of  her  mission 
was  carefully  to  reconnoiter  the 
road  that  the  Amazons  took  to 
the  plundered  anthill. 

18  One  day  there  came  a  bang¬ 
ing  at  my  study  door. 

“It’s  I,  Lucie!  Come!  The 
reds  have  gone  into  the  blacks’ 
house!” 

19  I  went  out.  Things  had  hap¬ 
pened  as  my  six-year-old  col¬ 


league  said.  Lucie  had  supplied 
herself  in  advance  with  pebbles, 
and  when  she  saw  the  regiment  of 
ants  leave  its  barracks,  she  had 
followed  them  step  by  step  and 
placed  the  stones  at  intervals 
along  the  route.  The  Amazons 
had  started  to  return  from  their 
raid  along  the  line  of  landmarks. 
The  distance  to  the  nest  was 
about  a  hundred  paces,  and  I  had 
time  to  carry  out  an  experiment 
that  I  had  planned. 

20 1  took  a  big  broom  and  swept 
a  space  about  a  yard  wide  across 
the  tracks.  Thus  the  dusty 
particles  on  the  surface  were  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  by  others. 
If  the  original  particles  were 
tainted  with  any  odors,  the  ants 
would  now  be  thrown  off  the 
track.  I  cut  the  road,  in  this 
way,  at  four  different  points,  a 
few  paces  apart. 

21  When  the  column  arrived  at 
the  first  cut,  the  ants  hesitated. 
Some  drew  back  and  then  ad¬ 
vanced,  only  to  draw  back  once 
more;  others  wandered  along 
the  front  of  the  swept  space; 
others  still  dispersed  sidewise, 
and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  skirt 
the  unknown  country.  The 
head  of  the  column,  at  first 
closed  up  to  a  width  of  a  foot  or 
so,  scattered  and  covered  three 
or  four  yards.  But  fresh  arrivals 
gathered  before  the  obstacle ; 
they  formed  a  compact  mass,  an 
undecided  horde.  At  last,  a  few 
ants  ventured  into  the  cleared 
zone,  and  others  followed ;  mean¬ 
while,  a  few  had  gone  ahead  and 
recovered  the  track  by  a  circui¬ 
tous  road.  At  the  other  cuts 
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there  were  the  same  stops,  the 
same  hesitation;  nevertheless, 
the  ants  ultimately  crossed.  In 
spite  of  my  snares,  they  succeeded 
in  returning  to  the  nest  by  way  of 
the  little  stones. 

22  The  experiment  seemed  to 
argue  in  favor  of  the  sense  of 
smell.  Four  times  the  ants  hesi¬ 
tated  where  the  road  was  cut. 
Although  they  returned  along  the 
original  track,  that  might  have 
been  due  to  the  uneven  work  of 
the  broom,  which  perhaps  had 
left  certain  particles  of  the 
scented  dust  in  position.  The 
ants  that  went  round  the  cleared 
places  might  have  been  guided  by 
the  sweepings  removed  to  either 
side.  Before  pronouncing  judg¬ 
ment  for  or  against  the  sense  of 
smell  I  decided  to  repeat  the  ex¬ 
periment  and  to  remove  every 
bit  of  possibly  scented  matter. 

23  A  few  days  later,  Lucie  re¬ 
sumed  her  watch,  and  soon  came 
to  tell  me  of  a  sortie.  I  was 
counting  on  it,  for  in  the  hot  and 
sultry  afternoons  of  June  and 
July,  especially  when  the  weather 
threatens  storm,  the  Amazons 
rarely  fail  to  go  on  expeditions. 
Pebbles  once  more  marked  out 
the  road,  on  which  I  chose  the 
point  best  suited  to  my  schemes. 

Crossing  the  floods 

24  I  had  fixed  a  garden  hose  to 
one  of  the  feeders  of  the  pond.  I 
now  opened  the  faucet  and  swept 
the  path  of  the  ants  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  water,  washing 
the  ground  well  to  remove  any¬ 
thing  that  might  hold  a  scent. 


This  thorough  washing  lasted  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

25  When  the  ants  drew  near,  re¬ 
turning  with  their  plunder,  I  de¬ 
creased  the  flow  of  water  and  re¬ 
duced  the  depth  of  the  stream,  in 
order  not  to  overstrain  the  in¬ 
sects’  strength.  This  stream  was 
the  obstacle  that  the  Amazons 
would  have  to  overcome  if  they 
were  to  follow  the  first  trail. 

26  Their  hesitation  lasted  long, 
and  the  stragglers  had  time  to 
come  up  with  the  head  of  the 
column.  Finally  they  tried  to 
cross  the  torrent  by  means  of  a 
few  bits  of  gravel  that  projected 
above  the  water.  When  they 
failed  to  find  bottom,  these  rash 
members  were  swept  off  their 
feet,  and  without  letting  go  their 
captures,  drifted  away,  landed  on 
some  shoal,  regained  the  bank, 
and  renewed  their  search  for  a 
ford.  A  few  straws  floating  on 
the  water  stopped,  and  became  so 
many  shaky  bridges  for  the  ants 
to  climb  on.  They  converted 
dry  olive  leaves  into  rafts,  each 
with  its  load  of  passengers. 
Partly  by  their  own  efforts, 
partly  by  good  luck,  the  more 
venturesome  reached  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  unaided.  Some, 
dragged  by  the  current  to  one 
bank  or  the  other,  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  feet,  seemed  very  much 
concerned  as  to  what  they  should 
do  next.  In  this  disorder  of  the 
routed  army,  amid  the  dangers  of 
drowning,  not  one  let  go  its 
booty.  It  would  not  dream  of 
doing  so;  it  would  suffer  death 
sooner  than  that.  Thus  the  ants 
crossed  the  torrent,  in  one  fashion 
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or  another,  along  the  regular 
track. 

27 1  decided  next  to  see  what 
would  happen  when  the  formic 
scent,  if  there  really  were  one  on 
the  trail,  was  replaced  by  another 
odor,  incomparably  stronger,  and 
perceptible  to  our  own  sense  of 
smell. 

28 1  waited  for  a  third  sortie, 
and  at  a  point  of  the  road  that 
they  had  taken,  rubbed  the 
ground  with  some  handfuls  of 
mint  that  I  had  freshly  cut. 
Farther  on,  I  covered  the  track 
with  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant. 
On  their  return,  the  ants  crossed 
the  rubbed  ground  without  ap¬ 
parently  giving  it  a  thought; 
they  hesitated  in  front  of  the 
place  where  I  had  heaped  up  the 
leaves,  and  then  went  straight  on. 

By  Sight  or  by  Scent  ? 

29  After  these  two  experiments, 
with  water  that  washed  the 
earth,  and  with  mint  that  changed 
the  smell  of  the  ground,  I  think 
we  can  no  longer  regard  scent  as 
the  ants’  guide  when  they  return 
homeward. 

30 1  made  some  further  experi¬ 
ments.  Without  interfering  with 
the  soil,  I  laid  across  the  track 
large  sheets  of  paper.  This  did 
not  remove  any  scent  that  the 
ants  might  have  left,  but  it  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  appearance  of 
the  road.  The  ants  hesitated 
even  longer  than  they  had  before 
any  of  my  other  snares.  They 
made  many  attempts,  recon¬ 
naissances  to  right  and  left,  for¬ 
ward  movements  and  repeated  re¬ 
tirements,  before  they  ventured 


fully  into  the  unknown  zone. 
At  last  they  crossed  the  stretch 
of  paper,  and  resumed  their 
homeward  march  as  usual. 

31  Another  ambush  awaited  the 
Amazons  some  distance  farther 
on.  I  had  cut  off  the  track  with 
a  thin  layer  of  yellow  sand;  the 
ground  itself  was  gray.  For  a 
moment  this  change  of  .color  dis¬ 
concerted  the  ants,  but  even¬ 
tually  they  overcame  this  ob¬ 
stacle  just  as  they  had  overcome 
the  others. 

32  Since  the  strip  of  sand  and 
the  sheets  of  paper  would  not 
have  dispelled  any  scent  with 
which  the  track  might  have  been 
steeped,  it  is  clear  that  the  ants 
find  their  way  not  by  sense  of 
smell,  but  by  sense  of  sight; 
every  time  that  I  altered  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  track  in  any  way 
—  by  sweeping  it  with  the 
broom,  by  flooding  it  with  water, 
by  laying  on  it  the  green  mint 
leaves,  the  paper,  and  the  yellow 
sand  —  the  returning  column  hes¬ 
itated  and  tried  to  account  for 
the  changes  that  had  taken 
place. 

33  Yes,  it  is  sight,  but  a  very 
short  sight;  a  strip  of  paper,  a 
bed  of  mint  leaves,  a  layer  of 
yellow  sand,  a  stream  of  water,  a 
sweep  of  the  broom,  and  even 
slighter  changes  are  enough  to 
transform  the  landscape;  and 
the  regiment,  eager  to  reach  home 
as  fast  as  it  can  with  its  booty, 
stops  anxiously  before  the  un¬ 
known  parts.  When  it  at  last 
passes  the  doubtful  zones,  it  is 
because  in  the  excursion  across 
such  spaces  a  few  ants  recognize 
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familiar  spots  beyond.  The 
others,  relying  on  their  clear¬ 
sighted  sisters,  follow. 

The  Memory  of  an  Ant 

34  Sight  would  not  be  enough, 
if  the  Amazon  had  not  also  at 
its  service  a  correct  memory  for 
places.  The  memory  of  an  ant! 
What  can  it  be?  In  what  does  it 
resemble  ours?  I  have  no  an¬ 
swer  to  make  to  those  questions; 
but  a  few  lines  will  enable  me  to 
prove  that  the  insect  has  a  very 
exact  and  persistent  recollection 
of  places  that  it  has  once  visited. 

35  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  plundered  ant-hill  offers  the 
Amazons  a  richer  spoil  than  the 
expeditionary  column  is  able  to 
carry  away,  or  that  the  region 
visited  is  rich  in  ant-hills.  An¬ 
other  raid  is  necessary,  to  work 
the  site  thoroughly. 

36  In  such  cases,  a  second  ex¬ 
pedition  takes  place,  sometimes 
on  the  next  day,  sometimes  two 
or  three  days  later.  This  time, 
the  column  no  longer  searches 
on  the  road;  it  goes  straight  to 
the  spot  that  is  known  to  abound 
in  nymphs,  and  travels  by  the 
identical  path  that  it  followed 
before.  I  have  marked  with 
small  stones,  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  yards,  the  road  taken 
two  days  earlier,  and  I  have 
found  the  Amazons  proceeding 
by  the  same  route,  stone  by 
stone. 

37  Is  it  believable  that  scent 
scattered  along  the  course  would 
last  for  a  period  of  several  days? 
No.  It  must,  therefore,  be  sight 
that  guides  the  Amazons,  sight 


assisted  by  the  memory  for 
places.  And  this  memory  is 
scrupulously  faithful,  for  it  leads 
the  marching  column  by  the  same 
path  across  the  varied  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  ground. 

38  How  does  the  Amazon  be¬ 
have  when  the  land  is  unknown 
to  her?  Apart  from  topograph¬ 
ical  memory,  which  cannot  then 
serve  her,  does  the  ant  have  the 
sense  of  direction  that  the  mason- 
bee  has,  at  any  rate  within  modest 
limits,  and  is  she  able  thus  to  re¬ 
gain  her  ant-hill  or  her  column? 

39  The  marauding  legions  do 
not  visit  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  garden  to  the  same  extent; 
they  exploit  the  north  side  by 
preference,  doubtless  because  the 
forays  in  that  direction  are  more 
productive  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  garden.  The  Amazons, 
therefore,  usually  direct  their 
troops  north  of  their  barracks;  I 
very  seldom  see  them  to  the  south 
of  it.  This  part  of  the  garden  is, 
if  not  wholly  unknown  to  them, 
at  least  much  less  familiar  than 
the  other. 

40 1  took  up  my  position  near 
the  ant-hill,  and  when  the  column 
returned  from  the  plundering  ex¬ 
pedition,  I  forced  an  ant  to  step 
on  a  leaf  that  I  held  directly  in 
her  path.  Without  touching  her, 
I  carried  her  two  or  three  paces 
away  from  her  regiment  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  replaced 
her  on  the  ground. 

41  It  was  enough  to  put  her 
astray,  to  make  her  lose  her 
bearings  entirely.  The  Amazon 
wandered  about  at  random,  still 
with  her  booty  in  her  mandibles. 
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She  hurried  away  from  her  com¬ 
rades,  thinking  that  she  was  re¬ 
joining  them;  she  retraced  her 
steps,  turned  aside  again,  tried  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  and 
groped  vainly  in  all  directions. 
The  combative,  strong-jawed 
slave-hunter  was  quite  lost  two 
steps  away  from  her  party. 

42  I  made  this  experiment  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Some  of  the  strays, 
after  half  an  hour’s  aimless 
searching,  did  not  succeed  in  re¬ 
gaining  the  route,  and  were  going 
farther  and  farther  from  it,  still 
carrying  the  captured  nymphs  in 
their  teeth. 

43  When,  in  repeating  the  ex¬ 
periment,  I  carried  the  Amazon 
to  the  north,  she  succeeded,  after 
some  hesitation,  in  finding  her 
column.  She  knew  the  country. 

44  Here,  then,  is  a  Hymenop- 
teron  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
direction  that  other  Hvmenop- 
tera  enjoy.  She  has  in  her  favor 
a  memory  for  places,  and  nothing 


more.  A  deviation  amounting 
to  two  or  three  of  our  strides  is 
enough  to  make  her  lose  her  way, 
and  to  keep  her  from  returning  to 
her  people,  whereas  a  distance  of 
miles  across  unknown  country 
will  not  foil  the  mason-bee. 

45  At  the  beginning  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  I  expressed  my  surprise  that 
man  lacked  the  wonderful  sense 
with  which  certain  animals  are 
endowed.  The  distance  that 
separates  man  from  the  animals 
might  furnish  matter  for  discus¬ 
sion.  In  the  case  of  ants  and 
bees,  however,  the  distance  no 
longer  exists;  we  have  to  do  with 
two  insects  very  near  akin,  two 
Hymenoptera.  Why,  if  they 
issue  from  the  same  mold,  has  one 
a  sense  that  the  other  has  not  — 
an  additional  sense  that  consti¬ 
tutes  a  much  more  fundamental 
difference  than  the  structural 
details? 

—  The  Youth's  Companion. 


Discussion.  i.  How  does  the  author  lead  up  to  his  subject? 
2.  Where  does  he  state  what  he  intends  to  prove?  3.  How  does  he 
deal  with  prevalent  ideas  about  it?  4.  How  does  he  prove  his 
point?  5.  What  does  he  say  about  pigeons,1  swallows,1  cats,2 
mason-bees,2  red-ants,5  black  ants,8  batrachians,12  goldfish,12  cater¬ 
pillars,13  and  bees  45  ? 

Oral  reading.  Select  two  pupils  for  each  big  division  and  have 
the  sixteen  read  the  article  aloud. 

Further  reading.  Look  up  Fabre’s  books  at  the  library. 

Fabre,  J.  Henri.  Book  of  Insects. 

Fabre,  J.  Henri.  Book  of  Spiders. 

“Two  delightfully  written  books  on  insects.” 

Smith,  Edith  Lillian.  Everyday  Science  Projects.  Chapter  II: 
Our  Insect  Neighbors. 

“Delightful  descriptions  of  insects,  with  suggestions  of  things  to  do.” 
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MAP  STUDY  AND  STATISTICS 

A  good  student  learns  to  handle  maps  and  statistical 
records  quickly  and  accurately. 

Look  over  the  material  given  here;  decide  what  pur¬ 
pose  each  serves;  and  what  else  you  will  need  to  have  in 
order  to  do  the  assignments  given  at  the  end. 

What  gives  weight  to  statistics?  (See  Dictionary.) 


I.  RULES  GOVERNING  THE  LOCATION  OF  CITIES1 
Caroline  W.  Hotchkiss 

1.  People  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  regions  of 
rich  soil  and  easy  travel;  hence  the  rich  valleys  are 
most  thickly  populated. 

2.  Valleys  and  plains  are  natural  routes  for  canals 
and  railroads. 

3.  To  make  an  industry  possible,  men  must  be  able 
to  sell  their  products  and  deliver  where  desired ;  hence 
transportation  means  are  demanded. 

4.  Where  transportation  facilities  are  best,  all  kinds 
of  industries  flourish. 

5.  Industries  grow  up  where  a  break  in  transportation 
occurs. 

6.  If  a  country  back  of  a  coast  is  desert  or  barren,  no 
large  city  is  likely  to  grow  up  there.  If  a  navigable 
river  leads  to  a  back  country  rich  in  agricultural  or 
mineral  products,  industries  and  commerce  flourish. 

7.  A  commercial  city  must  get  as  close  as  possible  to 
its  hinterland;  therefore  the  head  of  a  bay  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  more  favorable  location  than  its  mouth. 

1  The  outline  and  assignments  presented  here  are  taken  from  Hotchkiss’s 
Representative  Cities  of  the  United  States ,  which  the  class  will  find  a  valuable 
source  of  information. 
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II. 

The  Twenty-Five  Largest 
Cities  of  the  United  States  1 


Cities  Population 

New  York  (Greater).. .  6,251,817 

Chicago,  Ill .  2,995,239 

Philadelphia,  Pa .  1,979,364 

Detroit,  Mich .  1,242,044 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .  1,222,500 

Cleveland,  Ohio .  936,485 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  821,543 

Baltimore,  Md .  796,296 

Boston,  Mass .  781,529 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  631,563 

San  Francisco,  Cal .  557>53° 

Buffalo,  N.Y .  538,016 

Milwaukee,  Wis .  509,192 

Washington,  D.C .  497,906 

Newark,  N.J .  452,513 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  .  .  425,435 

New  Orleans,  La .  414,493 

Cincinnati,  0 .  4°9,333 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  367,481 

Indianapolis,  Ind .  358,819 

Rochester,  N.Y .  316,786 

Seattle,  Wash .  315,312 

Jersey  City,  N.J .  315,280 

Toledo,  0 .  287,380 

Portland,  Ore .  282,383 


III. 

The  Twenty-Five  Largest 
Cities  of  the  World  1 


Cities  Population 

London  (Greater) .....  7,476,168 
New  York  (Greater).. .  6,251,817 

Tokio  (Greater) .  5,164,000 

Berlin  (Greater) .  4,114,000 

Chicago .  2,995,239 

Paris .  2,907,000 

Osaka  (Greater) .  2,132,600 

Philadelphia .  1,979,364 

Vienna .  1,868,328 

Buenos  Ayres .  1,811,500 

Shanghai .  1,539,000 

Moscow .  1,511,025 

Flankow .  1,500,000 

Rio  Janeiro.  . .  1,442,000 

Calcutta. .  .  . .  1,327,547 

Detroit .  1,242,044 

Los  Angeles .  1,222,500 

Peking .  1,200,000 

Budapest .  1,184,616 

Bombay .  1,176,000 

Leningrad .  1,043,631 

Glasgow .  1 ,034,000 

Hamburg .  9^5,779 

Canton .  950,000 

Cleveland . 936,485 


IV. 

The  Ten  Greatest  Seaports  of  the  World 


Cities 

Total 

Date 

Cities 

Total 

Date 

Commerce 

Commerce 

New  York. 

.$3,205,190,000 

1923 

Yokohama. . 

•$773,759-000 

1922 

London . .  . 

.  2,634,568,000 

1920 

Kobe . 

.  568,080,000 

1922 

Liverpool.. 

.  2,261,214,000 

1920 

Montreal.  .  . 

.  550,340,000 

1921 

Antwerp.  . 

.  1,131,396,000 

1920 

Shanghai. .  .  . 

.  529,245,000 

1922 

Hongkong. 

782,752,000 

1922 

Havana . 

.  456,200,000 

1920 

Assignments  for  careful  study 

Miss  Hotchkiss,  formerly  an  Instructor  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  New  York,  made  the  fourteen  study  suggestions  on  page  166. 

1  Figures  from  the  1926  World  Almanac. 
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Map  study.  Write  your  answers  in  outline  form. 

1.  Examine  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  tell  which  river 
valleys  are  most  thickly  populated.  Which  of  the  “25  Largest 
Cities”  are  in  these  valleys? 

2.  Which  of  the  “25  Largest  Cities  of  the  World”  are  located  in 
rich  valleys  where  travel  is  easy? 

3.  Which  advantages  of  location  account  for  the  development  of 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Galveston,  and  Los  Angeles? 

4.  Explain  why  industries  grow  up  at  a  break  in  transportation. 
Show  how  this  influence  has  been  at  work  in  the  development  of 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Antwerp,  Cologne. 

5.  Read  carefully  Rule  6.  Then  with  a  map  before  you  study  the 
locations  of  London,  Hamburg,  Shanghai,  Melbourne,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  tell  in  what  respects  their  development  has  been  similar 
to  that  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Do  you  find  a  rich  hinter¬ 
land  in  each  case? 

6.  Why  is  the  head  of  a  bay  generally  a  more  favorable  location 
for  a  city  than  its  mouth?  Explain  how  Baltimore  and  Montreal 
illustrate  this  point. 

7.  Read  carefully  Rule  4.  Then  study  the  list  of  the  “  25  Largest 
Cities  of  the  United  States”  and  name  those  which  have  developed 
manufacturing  chiefly  because  of  excellent  means  of  transportation. 


Supervised  speed  exercises 

( Reader  and  map  open  before  each  pupil.) 

When  your  teacher  announces  the  number,  do  what  it  says: 

8.  From  the  list  of  the  “25  Largest  Cities  of  the  United  States” 
select  those  on  navigable  rivers. 

9.  From  the  list  of  the  ”25  Largest  Cities  of  the  United  States” 
select  those  on  bays. 

10.  From  the  “25  Largest  (pities  of  the  World”  select  those  which 
are  capitals. 

11.  From  the  “25  Largest  Cities  of  the  World”  select  those  which 
are  situated  in  the  center  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

12.  Find  which  of  the  ”25  Largest  Cities  of  the  United  States” 
you  have  visited  or  passed  through. 

13.  What  countries  are  represented  more  than  once  in  the  “25 
Largest  Cities  of  the  World”? 

14.  Learn  the  location  of  the  “Ten  Greatest  Seaports.” 

Drill,  (a)  For  each  of  the  above  problems  rapidly  tell  (1)  what 
is  given,  (2)  what  is  to  be  found,  (3)  the  steps  or  procedure.  Find 
three  problems  in  a  geography  or  other  textbook  and  do  the  same 
thing.  ( b )  Give  the  reasons  that  have  made  the  rules  on  page  164. 
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I.  Dogs  you  will  like  to  meet :  Book  Reports.  Appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  twelve,  each  to  select  one  of  the  following  books  and  find 
whether  it  is  at  the  library.  Each  pupil  should  then  recommend  one 
of  these  books  to  another  class.  See  pages  145  and  146  for  three 
other  great  books  about  dogs. 

Bates,  Katharine  Lee:  Sigurd  our  Golden  Collie. 

''Popular  with  animal  lovers.” 

Caldwell,  Frank:  Wolf,  the  Storm  Leader. 

"Story  of  a  dog  who  became  leader  of  the  mail-carrier’s  dog  team.” 

Darling,  Esther  B.:  Baldy  of  Nome. 

"How  Baldy  develops  into  the  leader  of  the  racing  team.” 

London,  Jack:  Jerry  of  the  Islands. 

"This  is  full  of  interest.” 

Ollivant,  Alfred:  Boh ,  Son  of  Battle. 

"A  story  of  a  Scotch  Collie,  winner  of  the  cup.” 

Ouida  (Ramee,  Louise  de  la) :  A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

"An  exceedingly  popular  story.” 

Seton,  E.  T.:  Lives  of  the  Hunted ,  pp.  213-29. 

Seton,  E.  T.:  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known ,  pp.  147-82,  275-303. 

II.  Indians  you  will  like  to  meet:  Advertising  a  Book.  The 
Leather  Stocking  Tales  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper  give  the  story  of 
the  woodsman  Natty  Bumppo,  or  Leather  Stocking,  in  a  series  of 
five  fascinating  stories.  Appoint  a  committee  of  five,  each  to  read 
one  of  these  books  and  then  to  pass  it  on  to  a  friend. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore:  The  Deer  slayer. 

"A  tale  of  warfare  in  New  York  between  the  white  settlers  and 
the  crafty  Iroquois.  Hawkeye,  the  frontier  scout,  is  the  hero.” 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore:  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

"Story  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  relating  the  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures  of  two  daughters  of  General  Munro  who  escape  the  massacre  of 
Fort  William  Henry.  You  will  be  fascinated  by  Leather  Stocking  the 
scout  and  the  friendly  Mohicans,  Uncas  and  Chingachgook.” 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore:  The  Pathfinder . 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore:  The  Pioneers. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore:  The  Prairie. 

III.  Program  Periods — Humane  Week.  Celebrate  Harvest 
Home,  Spring  and  Fall  Arbor  Day,  Animal  and  Bird  Days,  and  May 
Day  by  arranging  appropriate  programs.  See  the  Manual. 
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IV.  Group  projects.  One-minute  talks  based  on  a  month’s 
reading. 

A.  Selecting  books  for  a  school  or  personal  library. 

(i)  Appoint  a  committee  of  twelve,  under  a  self-selected 
chairman,  to  find  out,  from  consulting  a  card  catalogue ,  which 
of  the  following  books  are  in  the  class,  school,  or  public  li¬ 
brary;  (2)  divide  the  available  books  among  them,  adding  other 
titles  recommended  by  the  librarian  to  complete  the  list  of 
twelve  outdoor  books.  (j)  Each  pupil  should  then  act  as  a 
champion  for  his  or  her  book  in  a  one-minute  talk;  and  (4)  the 
class  vote  for  the  three  books  that  seem  most  serviceable  for  a 
school  library. 

Beston,  Henry  B.  The  Starlight  Wonder 
Book. 

Brearley,  H.  C.  Animal  Secrets  Told;  a 
Book  of  Why's. 

Burroughs,  John.  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur 
Bearers. 

Comstock,  J.  H.  Insect  Life. 

Jameson,  H.  L.  The  Flame  Fiend. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  Children's  Life  of 
the  Bee. 

B.  A  debate. 

Divide  the  class  into  two  contesting  teams,  the  first  to  read 
the  Leather  Stocking  Tales  of  Cooper,  listed  on  page  167,  two 
pupils  for  a  book,  and  the  other  group  to  read  ten  of  the 
Indian  books  listed  on  page  339  (or  similar  Indian  books),  one 
pupil  to  a  book. 


Morley,  Elizabeth.  Bee  People. 

O’Shea,  M.  V.,  and  Kellogg,  J.  H.  Health 
Habits. 

Riggs,  R.  C.  Animal  Stories  from  Eskimo 
Land. 

Roberts,  C.  G.  D.  Kindred  of  the  Wild. 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  The  Trail  of 
the  Sandhill  Stag. 

Waldo,  L.  M  Safety  First. 

Wvss,  T.  D.  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 


Question 

Which  books  are  the  more  desirable  for  a  Junior  High  School 
Library,  —  the  Leather  Stocking  Tales ,  or  other  Indian  books? 


V.  A  Classification  project :  Selection  of  a  favorite.  (10th  month). 

(7)  Arrange  the  46  selections  on  Outdoor  Life,  found  on  pages  57 
to  166  of  this  Reader,  under  the  following  heads: 


Poems  (23) 

Stories  (4) 

Essays  and  Articles  (6) 


Textbook  Reading  and  Reference  (1) 
Declamation  (1) 

Test  (1) 


Rearrange  selections  alphabetically  under  each  head,  using  this 
form;  and  underlining  the  title: 

Conkling:  A  Sunset  Moment. 

(2)  Select  (a)  your  favorite  poem  and  ( b )  your  favorite  prose 
selection,  and  in  a  one-minute  talk  tell  the  reasons  for  your  prefer¬ 
ence. 


PLEASURE  READING 
Stories  and  Poems 


Page 

Mr.  Aladdin  .  .Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  169 

Man-Making . Edwin  Markham  181 

Barter . Sara  Teasdale  182 

Old  Jim . Henry  Herbert  Knibbs  183 

Duty . Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  185 

Song  of  the  Wire 

Fence . Elliott  C.  Lincoln  186 

The  Ranchman’s 

Ride .  William  Lawrence  Chittenden  187 


Page 

A  Stampede . Elinor e  P.  Stewart  188 

Trades . Amy  Lowell  192 

Sea  Fever . John  Masefield  193 

Harro ....  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  194 
The  Turkey 

Drive . Dallas  Lore  Sharp  196 

The  Two  Church 

Builders . John  G.  Saxe  208 

Work . Henry  van  Dyke  210 


MR.  ALADDIN 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

In  the  Sixth  Reader  you  became  acquainted  with 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  in  the  story,  “The  Flag 
Raising  at  Riverboro.’,  As  you  will  no  doubt  remember, 
Rebecca  was  a  brave  fighter  for  any  cause  she  saw  fit  to 
champion. 

In  this  chapter  from  the  book,  “Rebecca  of  Sunny¬ 
brook  Farm,”  you  will  find  Rebecca  entering  the  field  of 
salesmanship. 

What  qualities  would  a  good  salesman  have?  Did 
Rebecca  have  them? 

1The  young  Simpsons  groped  about  for  some  in¬ 
expensive  form  of  excitement,  and  settled  upon  the 
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selling  of  soap  for  a  premium.  They  had  sold  enough 
to  their  immediate  neighbors  during  the  earlier  autumn 
to  secure  a  child’s  handcart,  which,  though  very  weak 
on  its  pins,  could  be  trundled  over  the  country  roads. 
With  large  business  sagacity  and  an  executive  capac¬ 
ity  which  must  have  been  inherited  from  their  father, 
they  now  proposed  to  extend  their  operations  to  a 
larger  area  and  distribute  soap  to  contiguous  villages, 
if  these  villages  could  be  induced  to  buy.  The  Excel¬ 
sior  Soap  Company  paid  a  very  small  return  of  any 
kind  to  its  infantile  agents,  who  were  scattered  through 
the  state,  but  it  inflamed  their  imaginations  by  the 
issue  of  circulars  with  highly  colored  pictures  of  the 
premiums  to  be  awarded  for  the  sale  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  cakes. 

2  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Clara  Belle  and  Susan 
Simpson  consulted  Rebecca,  who  threw  herself  solidly 
and  wholeheartedly  into  the  enterprise,  promising  her 
help  and  that  of  Emma  Jane  Perkins.  The  premiums 
within  their  possible  grasp  were  three:  a  bookcase,  a 
plush  reclining  chair,  and  a  banquet  lamp.  Of  course 
the  Simpsons  had  no  books,  and  casting  aside,  without 
thought  or  pang,  the  plush  chair,  which  might  have 
been  of  some  use  in  a  family  of  seven  persons  (not 
counting  Mr.  Simpson,  who  ordinarily  sat  elsewhere 
at  the  town’s  expense),  they  warmed  themselves  rap¬ 
turously  in  the  vision  of  the  banquet  lamp,  which 
speedily  became  to  them  more  desirable  than  food, 
drink,  or  clothing.  Neither  Emma  Jane  nor  Rebecca 
perceived  anything  incongruous  in  the  idea  of  the  Simp¬ 
sons  striving  for  a  banquet  lamp.  They  looked  at  the 
picture  daily  and  knew  that  if  they  themselves  were  free 
agents  they  would  toil,  suffer,  ay  sweat,  for  the  happy 
privilege  of  occupying  the  same  room  with  that  lamp 
through  the  coming  winter  evenings.  It  looked  to  be 
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about  eight  feet  tall  in  the  catalogue,  and  Emma  Jane 
advised  Clara  Belle  to  measure  the  height  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  ceilings;  but  a  note  in  the  margin  of  the  circular 
informed  them  that  it  stood  two  and  a  half  feet  high 
when  set  up  in  all  its  dignity  and  splendor  on  a  proper 
table,  three  dollars  extra.  It  was  only  of  polished 
brass,  continued  the  circular,  though  it  was  invariably 
mistaken  for  solid  gold,  and  the  shade  that  accom¬ 
panied  it  (at  least  it  accompanied  it  if  the.  agent  sold  a 
hundred  extra  cakes)  was  of  crinkled  crepe  paper  printed 
in  a  dozen  delicious  hues,  from  which  the  joy-dazzled 
agent  might  take  his  choice. 

3  Seesaw  Simpson  was  not  in  the  syndicate.  Clara 
Belle  was  rather  a  successful  agent,  but  Susan,  who 
could  only  say  “thoap,”  never  made  large  returns,  and 
the  twins,  who  were  somewhat  young  to  be  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  could  be  given  only  a  half  dozen  cakes 
at  a  time,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  with  them  on  their 
business  trips  a  brief  document  stating  the  price  per 
cake,  dozen,  and  box.  Rebecca  and  Emma  Jane  of¬ 
fered  to  go  two  or  three  miles  in  some  one  direction  and 
see  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  stirring  up  a 
popular  demand  for  the  Snow-White  and  Rose-Red 
brands,  the  former  being  devoted  to  laundry  purposes 
and  the  latter  being  intended  for  the  toilet. 

4  There  was  a  great  amount  of  hilarity  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  event,  and  a  long  council  in  Emma  Jane’s 
attic.  They  had  the  soap  company’s  circular  from 
which  'to  arrange  a  proper  speech,  and  they  had,  what 
was  still  better,  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  patent- 
medicine  vender’s  discourse  at  the  Milltown  Fair. 
His  method,  when  once  observed,  could  never  be  for¬ 
gotten;  nor  his  manner,  nor  his  vocabulary.  Emma 
Jane  practiced  it  on  Rebecca,  and  Rebecca  on  Emma 
Jane. 
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5  “Can  I  sell  you  a  little  soap  this  afternoon?  It  is 
called  the  Snow-White  and  Rose-Red  Soap,  six  cakes 
in  an  ornamental  box,  only  twenty  cents  for  the  white, 
twenty- five  cents  for  the  red.  It  is  made  from  the 
purest  ingredients,  and  if  desired  could  be  eaten  by  an 
invalid  with  relish  and  profit.” 

“Oh,  Rebecca,  don’t  let’s  say  that!”  interposed 
Emma  Jane  hysterically.  “It  makes  me  feel  like  a 
fool.” 

“  It  takes  so  little  to  make  you  feel  like  a  fool,  Emma 
Jane,”  rebuked  Rebecca,  “that  sometimes  I  think 
that  you  must  be  one.  I  don’t  get  to  feeling  like  a  fool 
so  awfully  easy;  now  leave  out  that  eating  part  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  and  go  on.” 

“The  Snow-White  is  probably  the  most  remarkable 
laundry  soap  ever  manufactured.  Immerse  the  gar¬ 
ments  in  a  tub,  lightly  rubbing  the  more  soiled  portions 
with  the  soap;  leave  them  submerged  in  water  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  and  then  the  youngest  baby  can  ' 
wash  them  without  the  slightest  effort.” 

“Babe,  not  baby,”  corrected  Rebecca  from  the  cir¬ 
cular. 

“It’s  just  the  same  thing,”  argued  Emma  Jane  im¬ 
patiently. 

“Of  course  it’s  just  the  same  thing;  but  a  baby  has 
got  to  be  called  babe  or  infant  in  a  circular,  the  same 
as  it  is  in  poetry!  Would  you  rather  say  infant?” 

“No,”  grumbled  Emma  Jane;  “infant  is  worse 
even  than  babe.  Rebecca,  do  you  think  we’d  better 
do  as  the  circular  says,  and  let  Elijah  or  Elisha  try  the 
soap  before  we  begin  selling?” 

“  I  can’t  imagine  a  babe  doing  a  family  wash  with  any 
soap,”  answered  Rebecca;  “but  it  must  be  true  or 
they  would  never  dare  to  print  it,  so  don’t  let’s  bother. 
Oh!  won’t  it  be  the  greatest  fun,  Emma  Jane?  At 
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some  of  the  houses  —  where  they  can’t  possibly  know 
me  —  I  shan’t  be  frightened,  and  I  shall  reel  off  the 
whole  rigmarole,  invalid,  babe,  and  all.  Perhaps  I 
shall  say  even  the  last  sentence,  if  I  can  remember  it: 
‘We  sound  every  chord  in  the  great  mac-ro-cosm  of 
satisfaction.’  ” 

6  This  conversation  took  place  on  a  Friday  afternoon 
at  Emma  Jane’s  house,  where  Rebecca,  to  her  un¬ 
bounded  joy,  was  to  stay  over  Sunday,  her  aunts  hav¬ 
ing  gone  to  Portland  to  the  funeral  of  an  old  friend. 
Saturday  being  a  holiday,  they  were  going  to  have  the 
old  white  horse,  drive  to  North  Riverboro  three  miles 
away,  eat  a  twelve  o’clock  dinner  with  Emma  Jane’s 
cousins,  and  be  back  at  four  o’clock  punctually. 

7  When  the  children  asked  Mrs.  Perkins  if  they  could 
call  at  just  a  few  houses  coming  and  going,  and  sell  a 
little  soap  for  the  Simpsons,  she  at  first  replied  de¬ 
cidedly  in  the  negative.  She  was  an  indulgent  parent, 
however,  and  really  had  little  objection  to  Emma  Jane’s 
amusing  herself  in  this  unusual  way;  it  was  only  for 
Rebecca,  as  the  niece  of  the  difficult  Miranda  Sawyer, 
that  she  raised  scruples;  but  when  fully  persuaded 
that  the  enterprise  was  a  charitable  one,  she  acquiesced. 

8  The  girls  called  at  Mr.  Watson’s  store,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  several  large  boxes  of  soap  to  be  charged  to 
Clara  Belle  Simpson’s  account.  These  were  lifted  into 
the  back  of  the  wagon,  and  a  happier  couple  never  drove 
along  the  country  road  than  Rebecca  and  her  com¬ 
panion. 

9  It  was  a  glorious  Indian  summer  day,  which  sug¬ 
gested  nothing  of  Thanksgiving,  near  at  hand  as  it  was. 
It  was  a  rustly  day,  a  scarlet  and  buff,  yellow  and  car¬ 
mine,  bronze  and  crimson  day.  There  were  still  many 
leaves  on  the  oaks  and  maples,  making  a  goodly  show 
of  red  and  brown  and  gold.  The  air  was  like  sparkling 
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cider,  and  every  field  had  its  heaps  of  yellow  and  russet 
good  things  to  eat,  all  ready  for  the  barns,  the  mills, 
and  the  markets.  The  horse  forgot  his  twenty  years, 
sniffed  the  sweet  bright  air,  and  trotted  like  a  colt; 
Nokomis  Mountain  looked  blue  and  clear  in  the  dis¬ 
tance;  Rebecca  stood  in  the  wagon,  and  apostro¬ 
phized  the  landscape  with  sudden  joy  of  living:  — 

“Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  World, 

With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 

And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast, 

World,  you  are  beautifully  drest!” 

Dull  Emma  Jane  had  never  seemed  to  Rebecca  so 
near,  so  dear,  so  tried  and  true ;  and  Rebecca,  to  Emma 
Jane’s  faithful  heart,  had  never  been  so  brilliant,  so 
bewildering,  so  fascinating,  as  in  this  visit  together, 
with  its  intimacy,  its  freedom,  and  the  added  delights 
of  an  exciting  business  enterprise. 

10  A  gorgeous  leaf  blew  into  the  wagon. 

“Does  color  make  you  sort  of  dizzy?”  asked  Re¬ 
becca. 

“No,”  answered  Emma  Jane  after  a  long  pause; 
“no,  it  doesn’t;  not  a  mite.” 

“Perhaps  dizzy  isn’t  just  the  right  word,  but  it’s 
nearest.  I’d  like  to  eat  color,  and  drink  it,  and  sleep 
in  it.  If  you  could  be  a  tree,  which  one  would  you 
choose?” 

Emma  Jane  had  enjoyed  considerable  experience  of 
this  kind,  and  Rebecca  had  succeeded  in  unstopping 
her  ears,  ungluing  her  eyes,  and  loosening  her  tongue, 
so  that  she  could  “  play  the  game  ”  after  a  fashion. 

“I’d  rather  be  an  apple-tree  in  blossom,  —  that  one 
that  blooms  pink,  by  our  pig-pen.” 

Rebecca  laughed.  There  was  always  something  un¬ 
expected  in  Emma  Jane’s  replies.  “  I’d  choose  to  be  that 
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scarlet  maple  just  on  the  edge  of  the  pond  there,”  and 
she  pointed  with  the  whip.  “Then  I  could  see  so  much 
more  than  your  pink  apple-tree  by  the  pig-pen.  I 
could  look  at  all  the  rest  of  the  woods,  see  my  scarlet 
dress  in  my  beautiful  looking-glass,  and  watch  all  the 
yellow  and  brown  trees  growing  upside  down  in  the 
water.  When  I’m  old  enough  to  earn  money,  I’m  going 
to  have  a  dress  like  this  leaf,  all  ruby  color  —  thin,  you 
know,  with  a  sweeping  train  and  ruffly,  curly  edges; 
then  I  think  I’ll  have  a  brown  sash  like  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  where  could  I  be  green?  Do  they  have  green 
petticoats,  I  wonder?  I’d  like  a  green  petticoat  coming 
out  now  and  then  underneath  to  show  what  my  leaves 
were  like  before  I  was  a  scarlet  maple.” 

“I  think  it  would  be  awful  homely,”  said  Emma 
Jane.  “I’m  going  to  have  a  white  satin  with  a  pink 
sash,  pink  stockings,  bronze  slippers,  and  a  spangled 
fan.” 

11  A  single  hour’s  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  business  career  clouded  the  children’s  spirits 
just  the  least  bit.  They  did  not  accompany  each  other 
to  the  doors  of  their  chosen  victims,  feeling  sure  that 
together  they  could  not  approach  the  subject  seriously; 
but  they  parted  at  the  gate  of  each  house,  the  one 
holding  the  horse  while  the  other  took  the  soap  sam¬ 
ples  and  interviewed  any  one  who  seemed  of  a  coming-on 
disposition.  Emma  Jane  had  disposed  of  three  single 
cakes,  Rebecca  of  three  small  boxes;  for  a  difference  in 
their  ability  to  persuade  the  public  was  clearly  defined 
at  the  start,  though  neither  of  them  ascribed  either 
success  or  defeat  to  anything  but  the  imperious  force  of 
circumstances.  Housewives  looked  at  Emma  Jane 
and  desired  no  soap;  listened  to  her  description  of  its 
merits,  and  still  desired  none.  Other  stars  in  their 
courses  governed  Rebecca’s  doings.  The  people  whom 
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she  interviewed  either  remembered  their  present  need 
of  soap,  or  reminded  themselves  that  they  would  need 
it  in  the  future;  the  notable  point  in  the  case  being 
that  lucky  Rebecca  accomplished,  with  almost  no 
effort,  results  that  poor  little  Emma  Jane  failed  to 
attain  by  hard  and  conscientious  labor. 

12  “It’s  your  turn,  Rebecca,  and  I’m  glad,  too,” 
said  Emma  Jane,  drawing  up  to  a  gateway  and  indi¬ 
cating  a  house  that  was  set  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  road.  “  I  haven’t  got  over  trembling  from  the  last 
place  yet.”  (A  lady  had  put  her  head  out  of  an  up¬ 
stairs  window  and  called,  “Go  away,  little  girl; 
whatever  you  have  in  your  box  we  don’t  want  any.”) 
“  I  don’t  know  who  lives  here,  and  the  blinds  are  all 
shut  in  front.  If  there’s  nobody  at  home  you  mustn’t 
count  it,  but  take  the  next  house  as  yours.” 

13  Rebecca  walked  up  the  lane  and  went  to  the  side 
door.  There  was  a  porch  there,  and  seated  in  a 
rocking-chair,  husking  corn,  was  a  good-looking  young 
man,  or  was  he  middle-aged?  Rebecca  could  not  make 
up  her  mind.  At  all  events  he  had  an  air  of  the  city 
about  him,  —  well-shaven  face,  well-trimmed  mus¬ 
tache,  well-fitting  clothes.  Rebecca  was  a  trifle  shy 
at  this  unexpected  encounter,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  explain  her  presence,  so  she  asked, 
“Is  the  lady  of  the  house  at  home?” 

“  I  am  the  lady  of  the  house  at  present,”  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  smile.  “What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  —  would  you  like,  or 
I  mean  —  do  you  need  any  soap?”  queried  Rebecca. 

“Do  I  look  as  if  I  did?”  he  responded  unexpectedly. 

Rebecca  dimpled.  “I  didn’t  mean  that;  I  have 
some  soap  to  sell;  I  mean  I  would  like  to  introduce  to 
you  a  very  remarkable  soap,  the  best  now  on  the 
market.  It  is  called  the”  — 
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“Oh!  I  must  know  that  soap,”  said  the  gentleman 
genially.  “Made  out  of  pure  vegetable  fats,  isn’t  it?” 

“The  very  purest,”  corroborated  Rebecca. 

“No  acid  in  it?” 

“  Not  a  trace.” 

“And  yet  a  child  could  do  the  Monday  washing  with 
it  and  use  no  force.” 

“A  babe,”  corrected  Rebecca. 

“Oh!  a  babe,  eh?  That  child  grows  younger  every 
year,  instead  of  older  —  wise  child!” 

This  was  great  fortune,  to  find  a  customer  who  knew 
all  the  virtues  of  the  article  in  advance.  Rebecca 
dimpled  more  and  more,  and  at  her  new  friend’s  invita¬ 
tion  sat  down  on  a  stool  at  his  side  near  the  edge  of  the 
porch.  The  beauties  of  the  ornamental  box  which 
held  the  Rose-Red  were  disclosed,  and  the  prices  of 
both  that  and  the  Snow-White  were  unfolded.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  forgot  all  about  her  silent  partner  at  the  gate 
and  was  talking  as  if  she  had  known  this  grand  per¬ 
sonage  all  her  life. 

14  “I’m  keeping  house  to-day,  but  I  don’t  live  here,” 
explained  the  delightful  gentleman.  “I’m  just  on  a 
visit  to  my  aunt,  who  has  gone  to  Portland.  I  used  to 
be  here  as  a  boy,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the  spot.” 

“I  don’t  think  anything  takes  the  place  of  the  farm 
where  one  lived  when  one  was  a  child,”  observed  Re¬ 
becca,  nearly  bursting  with  pride  at  having  at  last  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  the  indefinite  pronoun  in  conversation. 

The  man  darted  a  look  at  her  and  put  down  his  ear 
of  corn.  “So  you  consider  your  childhood  a  thing  of 
the  past,  do  you,  young  lady?” 

“I  can  still  remember  it,”  answered  Rebecca 
gravely,  “though  it  seems  a  long  time  ago.” 

“I  can  remember  mine  well  enough,  and  a  particu¬ 
larly  unpleasant  one  it  was,”  said  the  stranger. 
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“So  was  mine,”  sighed  Rebecca.  “What  was  your 
worst  trouble?” 

“Lack  of  food  and  clothes  principally.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Rebecca  sympathetically,  — 
“mine  was  no  shoes  and  too  many  babies  and  not 
enough  books.  But  you’re  all  right  and  happy  now, 
are’nt  you?”  she  asked  doubtfully,  for  though  he 
looked  handsome,  well-fed,  and  prosperous,  any  child 
could  see  that  his  eyes  were  tired  and  his  mouth  was 
sad  when  he  was  not  speaking. 

“I’m  doing  pretty  well,  thank  you,”  said  the  man, 
with  a  delightful  smile. 

15  “Now  tell  me,”  he  continued,  “how  much  soap 
ought  I  to  buy  to-day?” 

“How  much  has  your  aunt  on  hand  now?”  sug¬ 
gested  the  very  modest  and  inexperienced  agent;  “and 
how  much  would  she  need?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that;  soap  keeps,  doesn’t 
it?” 

“I’m  not  certain,”  said  Rebecca  conscientiously, 
“but  I’ll  look  in  the  circular  —  it’s  sure  to  tell”;  and 
she  drew  the  document  from  her  pocket. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  magnificent 
profits  you  get  from  this  business?” 

“We  are  not  selling  for  our  own  benefit,”  said  Re¬ 
becca  confidentially.  “My  friend  who  is  holding  the 
horse  at  the  gate  is  the  daughter  of  a  very  rich  black¬ 
smith,  and  doesn’t  need  any  money.  I  am  poor,  but 
I  live  with  my  aunts  in  a  brick  house,  and  of  course 
they  wouldn’t  like  me  to  be  a  peddler.  We  are  trying 
to  get  a  premium  for  some  friends  of  ours.” 

Rebecca  had  never  thought  of  alluding  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  with  her  previous  customers,  but  unexpectedly 
she  found  herself  describing  Mr.  Simpson,  Mrs.  Simp¬ 
son,  and  the  Simpson  family;  their  poverty,  their 
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joyless  life,  and  their  abject  need  of  a  banquet  lamp 
to  brighten  their  existence. 

“You  needn’t  argue  that  point,”  laughed  the  man, 
as  he  stood  up  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  “rich  black¬ 
smith’s  daughter”  at  the  gate.  “I  can  see  that  they 
ought  to  have  it  if  they  want  it,  and  especially  if  you 
want  them  to  have  it.  I’ve  known  what  it  was  myself 
to  do  without  a  banquet  lamp.  Now  give  me  the  cir¬ 
cular,  and  let’s  do  some  figuring.  How  much  do  the 
Simpsons  lack  at  this  moment?” 

“  If  they  sell  two  hundred  more  cakes  this  month  and 
next,  they  can  have  the  lamp  by  Christmas,”  Rebecca 
answered,  “and  they  can  get  a  shade  by  summer 
time;  but  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  help  very  much  after  to-day, 
because  my  aunt  Miranda  may  not  like  to  have  me.” 

“I  see.  Well,  that’s  all  right.  I’ll  take  three  hun¬ 
dred  cakes,  and  that  will  give  them  shade  and  all.” 

16  Rebecca  had  been  seated  on  a  stool  very  near  to 
the  edge  of  the  porch,  and  at  this  remark  she  made  a 
sudden  movement,  tipped  over,  and  disappeared  into 
a  clump  of  lilac  bushes.  It  was  a  very  short  distance, 
fortunately,  and  the  amused  capitalist  picked  her  up, 
set  her  on  her  feet,  and  brushed  her  off. 

“You  should  never  seem  surprised  when  you  have 
taken  a  large  order,”  said  he;  “you  ought  to  have 
replied  ‘Can’t  you  make  it  three  hundred  and  fifty?’ 
instead  of  capsizing  in  that  unbusinesslike  way.” 

17  “Oh,  I  could  never  say  anything  like  that!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Rebecca,  who  was  blushing  crimson  at  her 
awkward  fall.  “But  it  doesn’t  seem  right  for  you  to 
buy  so  much.  Are  you  sure  you  can  afford  it?” 

“If  I  can’t,  I’ll  save  on  something  else,”  returned 
the  jocose  philanthropist. 

“What  if  your  aunt  shouldn’t  like  the  kind  of  soap?” 
queried  Rebecca  nervously. 
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“My  aunt  always  likes  what  I  like,”  he  returned. 

“ Mine  doesn’t!”  exclaimed  Rebecca. 

“Then  there’s  something  wrong  with  your  aunt!” 

“Or  with  me,”  laughed  Rebecca. 

18  “What  is  your  name,  young  lady?” 

“Rebecca  Rowena  Randall,  sir.” 

“What?”  with  an  amused  smile.  “Both?  Your 
mother  was  generous.” 

“She  couldn’t  bear  to  give  up  either  of  the  names 
she  says.” 

“Do  you  want  to  hear  my  name?” 

“I  think  I  know  already,”  answered  Rebecca,  with 
a  bright  glance.  “I’m  sure  you  must  be  Mr.  Aladdin 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Oh,  please,  can  I  run  down 
and  tell  Emma  Jane?  She  must  be  so  tired  waiting, 
and  she  will  be  so  glad!” 

19  At  the  man’s  nod  of  assent  Rebecca  sped  down 
the  lane,  crying  irrepressibly  as  she  neared  the  wagon, 
“Oh,  Emma  Jane!  Emma  Jane!  we  are  sold  out!” 

Mr.  Aladdin  followed  smilingly  to  corroborate  this 
astonishing,  unbelievable  statement;  lifted  all  their 
boxes  from  the  back  of  the  wagon,  and  taking  the 
circular,  promised  to  write  to  the  Excelsior  Company 
that  night  concerning  the  premium. 

“If  you  could  contrive  to  keep  a  secret,  —  you  two 
little  girls,  —  it  would  be  rather  a  nice  surprise  to  have 
the  lamp  arrive  at  the  Simpson’s  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
wouldn’t  it?”  he  asked,  as  he  tucked  the  old  lap  robe 
cosily  over  their  feet. 

20  They  gladly  assented,  and  broke  into  a  chorus  of 
excited  thanks,  during  which  tears  of  joy  stood  in  Re¬ 
becca’s  eyes. 

“Oh,  don’t  mention  it!”  laughed  Mr.  Aladdin, 
lifting  his  hat.  “I  was  a  sort  of  commercial  traveler 
myself  once,  —  years  ago,  —  and  I  like  to  see  the  thing 
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well  done.  Good-by,  Miss  Rebecca  Rowena!  Just  let 
me  know  whenever  you  have  anything  to  sell,  for  I’m 
certain  beforehand  I  shall  want  it.” 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Aladdin!  I  surely  will!”  cried  Re¬ 
becca,  tossing  back  her  dark  braids  delightedly  and 
waving  her  hand. 

21  “Oh,  Rebecca!”  said  Emma  Jane  in  an  awe¬ 
struck  whisper.  “  He  raised  his  hat  to  us,  and  we  not 
thirteen!  It’ll  be  five  years  before  we’re  ladies.” 

“Never  mind,”  answered  Rebecca;  “we  are  the 
beginnings  of  ladies,  even  now.” 

First  reading,  i.  Compare  Rebecca  and  Emma  Jane:  which  is 
the  more  likely  to  win  success?  Why?  2.  Practice  reading  aloud 
sections  5,  9-10,  12-13,  14,  15-17,  18-20,  21. 

Second  rapid  reading.  3.  Find  places  where  the  author  is 
humorous. 

Something  to  do.  4.  Arrange  the  story  as  a  play  to  give  at 
Thanksgiving  time.  (Manual) 

Further  reading.  5.  Read  “  Aladdin’s  Lamp  ”  in  Arabian  Nights; 
and  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  to  see  whether  the  Simpsons  got 
the  lamp,  as  planned. 


MAN-MAKING 
Edwin  Markham 

W E  all  are  blind  until  we  see 
That  in  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 
It  does  not  make  the  man. 

Why  build  these  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 

In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 
The  builder  also  grows. 

1 .  What  means  do  men  and  women  take  to  build  themselves 
into  bigger  people?  2.  What  means  can  you  take? 
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BARTER 

"Vl 

Sara  Teasdale  | 

What  are  the  most  lovely  things  in  life? 

Are  such  things  free?  Or  must  you  pay  something  from 
yourself  to  get  for  your  very  own  such  lovely  things  as  the 
surf  of  the  ocean,  the  flaming  camp-fire,  the  smile  of  a  child, 
the  song  of  the  thrush,  the  scent  of  pine  woods,  the  friendly 
touch  of  a  good  pal’s  hand? 

The  poet  thinks  you  must  give  something,  because  she 
calls  this  poem  “Barter,”  which  means  trade,  exchange,  sell¬ 
ing  or  buying. 

Money  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  used  in  exchange. 
Some  of  these  most  wonderful  things  in  the  world  money 
can  not  buy.  What  is  it  that  you  have  to  give  for  them? 

1  Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 

All  beautiful  and  splendid  things, 

Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliff, 

Soaring  fire  that  sways  and  sings, 

And  children’s  faces  looking  up 
Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

2  Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 

Music  like  a  curve  of  gold, 

Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  rain, 

Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold, 

And  for  your  spirit’s  still  delight, 

Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness, 

Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost; 

For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 
Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost, 

And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 

Give  all  you  have  been,  or  could  be. 
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watch-words  of  life.  Loyalty  to  whatever  Service  a  man  or 
a  woman,  a  boy  or  a  girl,  may  be  engaged  in! 

But  is  loyalty  found  only  in  people?  Who  is  the  real 
hero  of  this  poem?  Why? 

1  Black  thunder  rolled  along  the  mountain-height, 
The  lightning  lashed  in  whips  of  burning  white 
Across  the  towering  pines.  Keen,  biting,  cold 
The  rain,  torrential,  smote  the  mountain-hold: 

Quick  streams  danced  down  the  steep,  ripped  through 

the  trail, 

Loosing  the  tilted  rock  and  hillside  shale. 

2  “We  can’t  turn  back,”  the  forest  ranger  said; 

So  getting  from  his  horse,  he  slowly  led 

The  way  across  a  narrow,  rocky  shelf, 

A  risk  for  both  —  yet  he  went  first,  himself ; 

Testing  each  step  to  gain  the  other  side, 

He  heard  above  the  storm  the  rumbling  slide, 

Felt  the  world  tremble,  dropped  the  tightened  rein, 
Then,  plunging,  rolling,  felt  a  thrust  of  pain, 

Then  nothingness. 

s  Awaking  to  the  day, 

Half-buried  in  the  rocky  slide  he  lay, 

And  knew  the  freshness  of  a  little  breeze; 

Saw  the  bright  rain  drip  slowly  from  the  trees, 
Watched  the  long,  western  shadows  softly  fall 
Across  a  sunset-canon’s  gilded  wall; 
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Thought  of  his  horse,  and  summoned  will  to  rise, 
Sank  back  with  hot  pain  branded  in  his  eyes, 

Then,  with  his  white  lips  twisted  tense  and  grim: 

“I  wonder  where  the  landslide  left  Old  Jim?” 

4  As  though  in  answer  to  his  murmured  thought, 

He  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  rein-chain ;  caught 
The  sound  of  slipping  shale  and  plodding  feet, 

Nor  ever  heard  a  melody  more  sweet. 

“Jim!”  he  called  hoarsely.  “Can  you  make  it, 
Jim?” 

Then,  like  a  dream,  his  horse  limped  down  to  him. 
Gashed  by  the  rock  and  streaked  with  darkening  red 
The  old  horse  stood  and  slowly  moved  his  head, 
Nuzzling  the  limp  hand  lifted  tremblingly, 

His  great  eyes  glowing  deep  with  sympathy. 

He  knew  his  rider  helpless,  so  he  stood, 

—  A  duty  taught  by  toil  and  hardihood, 

The  motto  of  the  Service  —  Loyalty ! 

“It’s  up  to  you  to  go  get  help  for  me:” 

So  spake  the  ranger.  Old  Jim  seemed  to  know, 

Yet  waited  for  direct  command  to  go. 

5  Down  the  rude  steep,  slow  plodding  through  the  night 
He  found  his  way.  He  saw  the  cabin  light: 

Sniffed  at  the  gate  with  nostrils  round  and  tense, 
Struck  with  his  forefoot  at  the  Station  fence, 

Then  neighed  his  challenge,  loud  and  high  and  shrill. 
Light-blinded  for  an  instant  —  stiff  and  still 
He  stood. 

6  “Ed’s  horse!”  The  valley  ranger  said: 

And  then:  “The  storm  —  the  old  cliff-trail  —  and 
Ed?” 
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7  Without  command  the  old  horse  led  the  way 
Back  through  the  night  to  where  his  rider  lay 
Pinned  by  the  rock  and  shale.  Thirst-ridden,  weak, 
Ed  heard  his  name,  but  had  no  strength  to  speak. 
“Jim,  are  you  there?”  he  whispered  to  the  night, 
Following  with  feverish  glance  the  lantern-light, 

The  shadowy  figure  laboring  at  the  rock  .  .  . 

The  clink  of  steel  —  and  then  the  sudden  shock 
Of  movement.  Oh,  the  merciful  release 
Of  stupor  and  an  endless  dream  of  peace ! 

3  Out  of  the  dream  he  drifted  to  the  light 
Of  noonday  in  the  cabin.  Swathed  in  white 
He  lay,  a  sorry  jest  for  blithe  Romance, 

Yet  every  bit  as  good  a  sport  as  Chance. 

9  He  saw  the  sunlight  through  the  open  door, 

Saw  the  far  green  across  the  valley  floor: 

Heard  voices  in  the  yard:  “The  fracture  .  .  . 

shock  .  .  .” 

Then  murmured  to  himself:  “You  said  it,  Doc!” 

10  ‘  ‘  And  he  can  thank  his  stars  ...”  the  voice  was  grim : 
“They’re  ’way  off,”  murmured  Ed.  “I’m  thank¬ 
ing  Jim.” 

i.  What  is  the  work  of  the  forest  ranger?  2.  Why  is  the  horse 
such  a  great  comrade  to  man  in  the  West? 

DUTY 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 

When  duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies,  I  can. 
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What  difference  would  the  coming  of  the  barbed  wire 
fence  make  in  wide,  open  country  that  had  been  un¬ 
fenced  before? 

Here  the  Barbed  Wire  tells  you.  Put  in  your  own 
words  what  it  says. 

1  Millions  of  miles  of  shining  metal  threads 
Cutting  the  plain  in  geometric  lines, 

Climbing  aloft  among  the  mountain  pines, 

I  show  the  way  wherever  Progress  treads. 

2 1  bound  the  cultivated  fields  of  man, 

Divide  his  cattle  from  the  masterless, 

I  form  a  barrier  to  the  wilderness; 

I  end  that  which  has  been  since  time  began. 


3  My  barbed  and  twisted  strands  have  marked  the 
change 

That  comes  when  Nature  pays  the  debt  she  owes. 

I  whisper  to  each  heedless  wind  that  blows 
The  last  low  dirges  of  the  open  range. 

Discussion,  i.  For  what  kind  of  life  does  the  wire  fence  show 
the  way? 

2.  What  does  the  last  line  of  stanza  2  mean? 

3.  What  great  occupation  of  the  West  would  the  coming  of  the 
wire  fence  affect? 

Further  reading.  Look  for  books  on  ranching;  as, 

Inman,  H.  E.  Ranch  on  the  Oxhide. 

“  A  tale  of  pioneer  days  in  Kansas.  General  Custer  and  Buffalo  Bill 
are  among  the  characters,  and  encounters  with  wolves,  panthers,  buffaloes, 
and  Indians  are  frequent  occurrences.” 
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THE  RANCHMAN’S  RIDE 
William  Lawrence  Chittenden 

Hurrah  for  a  ride  on  the  prairies  free, 

On  a  fiery  untamed  steed, 

Where  the  curlews  fly  and  the  coyotes  cry, 

And  a  fragrant  breeze  goes  whispering  by; 
Hurrah!  and  away  with  speed. 

With  left  hand  light  on  the  bridle-rein, 

And  saddle-girths  cinched  behind, 

With  lariat  tied  at  the  pommel’s  side, 

And  lusty  bronchos  true  and  tried, 

We’ll  race  with  the  whistling  wind. 

We  are  off  and  away,  like  a  flash  of  light 
As  swift  as  the  shooting  star, 

As  an  arrow  flies  towards  its  distant  prize, 

On!  on  we  whirl  toward  the  shimmering  skies; 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

As  free  as  a  bird  o’er  billowy  sea 
We  skim  the  flowered  Divide, 

Like  seamews  strong  we  fly  along, 

While  the  earth  resounds  with  galloping  song 
As  we  plunge  through  the  fragrant  tide. 

Avaunt  with  your  rides  in  crowded  towns! 

Give  me  the  prairies  free, 

Where  the  curlews  fly,  and  the  coyotes  cry, 

And  the  heart  expands  ’neath  the  azure  sky; 
Ah!  that’s  the  ride  for  me. 

.  Which  words  in  this  poem  suggest  the  work  of  a  ranchman? 
.  Which  words  picture  animal  and  flower  life  of  the  prairies? 
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Letter  writing  can  be  made  very  fascinating  if  the 
writer  has  an  imagination  that  can  picture  scenes  and 
happenings  vividly,  a  heart  that  responds  to  the  call  for 
sympathy,  and  an  observant  eye. 

In  the  following  letter  you  will  find  these  words  used: 

2000  steers  2  —  mountains  2  —  desert 2  —  cowboys’  songs  2  — 
boss  of  the  cow  outfit 3  —  chaps  3  —  jangling  spurs  3  —  draw  5  — 
burning  sand5  —  mess-wagon 5  —  freighter’s  long  outfit 5  — 
coaster  6  —  sheep  wagons  6  —  sagebrush  7  —  hobbles  and  halters  7 
—  stampeded  7  —  badger  hole.10 

How  do  they  help  to  paint  the  picture  of  a  local  scene? 


M 


Y  DEAR,  DEAR  FRIEND: 


In  Camp  on  the  Desert, 
October  19 


1 1  have  stood  face  to  face  with  tragedy  and  romance, 
and  to  me  one  is  as  touching  as  the  other,  but  you  will 
know  better  when  I  tell  you  what  I  mean.  We  all 
bustled  about  to  get  started  from  Newfork.  Now  that 
we  had  started,  all  were  homesick. 

2  Just  ahead  of  us  was  a  drove  of  two  thousand  steers 
being  driven  to  the  railroad  to  be  shipped.  I  advise  you 
to  keep  ahead  of  such  drives  when  you  take  such  a 
trip  as  I  did,  because  the  trampling  of  so  many  feet 
makes  a  road  almost  impassable.  What  had  been  snow 
in  the  mountains  had  been  rain  on  the  desert,  and  we 
found  going  decidedly  bad.  A  rise  of  a  hill  would  give 
us,  now  and  then,  a  glimpse  of  a  slow-moving,  dark- 
colored  mass  of  heaving  forms,  and  the  desert  breezes 
brought  to  our  ears  the  mournful  lowing  of  the  poor 
creatures.  Sometimes,  too,  we  could  hear  a  snatch  of 
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the  cowboys’  songs.  It  was  all  very  beautiful  and  I 
would  have  enjoyed  it  hugely  except  that  my  desire  to 
be  home  far  outran  the  wagon,  and  I  felt  like  a  prisoner 
with  clogs. 

3  About  mid-afternoon  the  boss  of  the  cow  outfit 
came  up  on  a  splendid  horse.  He  was  a  pleasant  fellow, 
and  he  made  a  handsome  picture,  with  his  big  hat,  his 
great  chaps  and  his  jangling  spurs,  as  he  rode  along 
beside  our  wagons,  talking. 

4  He  told  us  that  a  crazy  duffer  had  gone  about  over 
the  desert  for  years  digging  wells,  but  at  last  he  struck 
water.  A  few  miles  ahead  was  a  well  flowing  like  an 
artesian  well.  There  would  be  plenty  of  water  for 
every  one,  even  the  cattle.  Next  morning  we  could 
start  ahead  of  the  herds  and  so  the  roads  would  be  a 
little  better. 

5  It  was  quite  early  when  we  made  camp  in  the  same 
long  draw  where  that  poor  man  struck  water.  There 
was  indeed  a  great  change.  Where  there  had  been  dry, 
burning  sand  there  now  was  a  clear  little  stream  that 
formed  shallow  pools  where  the  sand  had  blown  away, 
so  that  harder  soil  could  form  a  bottom  less  greedy  than 
the  sand.  Off  to  our  left  the  uneasy  herd  was  being 
held  in  a  wide,  flat  valley.  They  were  grazing  on  the 
dry,  sparse  herbage  of  the  desert.  Quite  near  the  well 
the  mess-wagon  had  stopped  and  the  cook  was  already 
preparing  supper.  Beyond,  a  few  yards  away,  a 
freighter’s  long  outfit  was  stopped  in  the  road. 

6  Did  you  ever  see  the  kind  of  freight  outfit  that  is 
used  to  bring  the  great  loads  across  the  desert?  Then 
I’ll  tell  you  about  the  one  we  camped  near.  Freight 
wagons  are  not  made  precisely  like  others;  they  are 
very  much  larger  and  stronger.  Several  of  these  are 
coupled  together;  then  as  many  teams  as  is  necessary 
are  hitched  on  —  making  a  long,  unbroken  string  of 
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wagons.  The  horses  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  wagons.  Great  chains  are  used  to  pull  the  wagons, 
and  when  a  camp  is  made  the  whole  affair  is  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  the  harness  is  dropped  right 
where  the  horse  that  bore  it  stood.  Many  freighters 
have  what  they  call  a  coaster  hitched  to  the  last  wagon. 
The  coaster  is  almost  like  other  wagons,  but  it  is  a  home 
on  wheels;  it  is  built  and  furnished  as  sheep  wagons 
are.  This  freighter  had  one,  and  as  we  drove  past  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  form  of  a  woman  and  a 
small  boy.  We  camped  quite  near  them. 

7  For  an  hour  we  were  very  busy  preparing  supper 
and  arranging  for  the  night.  As  we  sat  at  supper  I 
thought  I  had  never  known  so  quiet  and  peaceful  an 
hour.  The  sun  hung  like  a  great,  red  ball  in  the  hazy 
west.  Purple  shadows  were  already  gathering.  A 
gentle  wind  rippled  past  across  the  dun  sands  and 
through  the  gray-green  sagebrush.  The  chain  parts  of 
the  hobbles  and  halters  made  a  clinking  sound  as  the 
horses  fed  about. 

8  Presently  we  heard  a  rumbling  sound,  just  like  dis¬ 
tant  thunder.  The  cowboys  sprang  into  their  saddles; 
we  heard  a  shot,  and  then  we  knew  the  terrible  truth,  — 
the  steers  had  stampeded ! 

9  For  me,  the  next  few  minutes  were  an  eternity  of 
frightful  confusion.  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  and  I  found 
ourselves  with  the  children  upon  our  largest  wagon; 
that  was  absolutely  all  the  protection  to  be  had.  It 
would  have  gone  down  like  a  house  of  cards  if  that 
heaving  sea  of  destruction  had  turned  our  way.  I  was 
scared  witless.  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  knelt  among  the 
children  praying  with  white  lips.  I  stood  up  watching 
the  terrible  scene. 

10  The  men  hastily  set  the  horses  free.  There  was  no 
time  to  mount  them  and  ride  to  safety  with  so  many 
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little  children,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  tie  them 
to  but  the  wagons,  we  had  to  let  them  go  so  as  to 
have  the  wagons  left  for  shelter. 

11  “Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this:  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  brother.”  The  cowboys  knew 
nothing  about  us,  —  only  that  we  were  defenseless. 
They  rode  boldly  on  their  staunch  little  horses,  flanking 
the  frenzied  steers,  shooting  a  leader  here  and  there  as 
they  got  a  chance.  If  an  animal  stumbled  it  went  down 
to  its  death,  for  hundreds  of  pounding  hoofs  would 
trample  it  to  pulp.  So  it  would  have  been  with  the 
boys  if  their  horses  had  stepped  into  a  badger  hole  or 
anything  of  the  kind  had  happened.  So  the  tide  was 
turned,  or  the  steers  kept  off  themselves,  I  don’t  know 
which,  on  up  the  valley  instead  of  coming  up  our  draw. 
The  danger  was  past. 

12  This  is  why  cowboys  are  such  well-loved  figures 
of  romance  and  in  mentioning  them  romance  is  fact. 

13  We  camped  last  night  at  Ten  Trees.  To-night  we 
are  at  Eden  Valley. 

So  now,  dear  friend,  I  am  a  little  nearer  you.  In  one 
more  week  I  shall  be  home. 

Sincerely,  thankfully  yours, 

E.  P.  S. 

Discussion,  i.  What  are  some  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
cowboys  in  driving  2000  steers  to  the  railroad? 

2.  Why  did  the  author  sign  herself  “Thankfully  yours”? 

3.  Can  you  picture  your  locality  as  she  did  hers,  by  the  use  of 
words  that  give  ‘‘local  color”?  What  should  you  select  as  de¬ 
scriptive  of  your  community? 

4.  How  could  you  find  out  where  this  happened? 

Further  reading. 

Lummis,  C.  F.  King  of  the  Broncos ,  and  other  stories  of  New 
Mexico. 

‘‘Tales  of  adventure  in  New  Mexico,  of  which  the  Jawbone  Telegraph  is 
one  of  the  best.” 
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What  trades  do  you  know  best?  Select  one  of  them  and 
write  down  things  you  would  mention  if  you  were  describing 
it,  or  writing  a  poem  about  it. 

Now,  read  what  the  poet  said  about  the  carpenter  trade. 

I  want  to  be  a  carpenter, 

To  work  all  day  long  in  clean  wood, 

Shaving  it  into  little  thin  slivers 
Which  screw  up  into  curls  behind  my  plane; 
Pounding  square,  black  nails  into  white  boards, 
With  the  claws  of  my  hammer  glistening 
Like  the  tongue  of  a  snake. 

I  want  to  shingle  a  house, 

Sitting  on  the  ridge  pole  in  a  bright  breeze. 

I  want  to  put  the  shingles  on  neatly, 

Taking  great  care  that  each  is  directly  between 
two  others. 

I  want  my  hands  to  have  the  tang  of  wood : 
Spruce,  Cedar,  Cypress; 

I  want  to  draw  a  line  on  a  board  with  a  flat 
pencil, 

And  then  saw  along  that  line, 

With  the  sweet-smelling  sawdust  piling  up  in  a 
yellow  heap  at  my  feet. 

That  is  the  life! 

Heigh-ho ! 

It  is  much  easier  than  to  write  this  poem. 

Write  a  poem  about  the  trade  you  selected. 
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SEA  FEVER 
John  Masefield 


What  things  in  this  poem  make  you  feel  that  the  poet 
knew  something  of  life  at  sea? 

What  things  should  you  like  to  see? 


1  I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea 
and  the  sky, 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by; 

And  the  wheel’s  kick  and  the  wind’s  song  and  the 
white  sail’s  shaking, 

And  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea’s  face,  and  a  gray  dawn 
breaking. 


2 1  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of  the 
running  tide 

Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds 
flying, 

And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume,  and  the 
seagulls  crying. 


3 1  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  vagrant 
gypsy  life, 

To  the  gull’s  way  and  the  whale’s  way,  wThere  the 
wind’s  like  a  whetted  knife; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing  fellow- 
rover, 

And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long 
trick’s  over. 

Further  reading.  Tell  which  you  like  the  best: 

Grant,  Gordon.  Story  of  the  Ship 

Jordan,  David  Starr.  The  Story  of  Matka  (a  seal). 

Hawes,  Charles  B,  The  Mutineers . 
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HARRO 


Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

Why  is  this  son  worthy  of  a  Carnegie  Medal?  What 
made  it  doubly  hard  for  him  to  be  brave? 

Do  you  think  Harro  did  right  to  go? 

This  is  brave  Harro' s  story, 

Harro  who  watched  the  sea: 

To  his  renown  I  set  it  down 
As  it  was  told  to  me. 

Back  from  the  reef-caught  vessel 
Came  Harro’s  comrades  four, 

And  with  them  ten  half-perished  men 
Safe  landed  on  the  shore. 

“And  are  these  all?”  asked  Harro. 

Answered  the  sailors  brave: 

“Nay.  One  lashed  high  we  left  to  die, 

And  find  an  ocean  grave.” 

Cried  Harro:  “Who  goes  with  me 
To  rescue  him,  the  last, 

Alive  or  dead?  Shall  it  be  said 
We  left  one  on  the  mast?” 

Spoke  up  his  gray-haired  mother: 

“Oh,  Harro  boy,  my  son, 

Go  not,  I  pray!  ’tis  death  they  say, 

And  there  is  only  one ! 


HARRO 


“Father  and  brother  Uwe 
The  cruel  sea  hath  slain. 

My  last  art  thou.  Good  Harro,  now 
Let  me  not  plead  in  vain!” 

Answered  brave  Harro:  “Mother, 

Who  knows,  perchance  for  him 

Under  the  skies  a  mother’s  eyes 
To-day  with  tears  grow  dim. 

“Farewell!  God  watches  over 
The  fields  of  flying  foam, 

And  He  shall  keep  us  on  the  deep, 

And  safely  bring  us  home.” 

Wild  was  the  storm-swept  ocean, 

And  like  a  fragile  leaf 

The  lifeboat  tossed  long  ere  it  crossed 
Unto  the  distant  reef. 

Wild  was  the  sea,  and  madly 
Ever  the  tempest  blew, 

While  down  the  track  came  Harro  back 
With  one  beside  the  crew. 

Hard  to  the  oars  his  comrades 
Bent  in  the  shrieking  gale; 

And  Harro  cried,  when  land  he  spied, 
“Thank  God,  we  shall  not  fail!” 

And  when  he  saw  his  mother 
Pacing  the  shore  in  tears, 

Loud  over  all  the  storm  his  call 
Brought  gladness  to  her  ears. 
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13  Over  and  over  he  shouted, 

And  high  his  cap  he  waved : 

“God  gives  thee  joy!  God  sends  thy  boy! 

’Tis  Uwe  we  have  saved!” 

14  Such  is  brave  Harro’s  story, 

Harro  who  watched  the  sea: 

To  his  renown  I  set  it  down 

As  it  was  told  to  me. 

Further  reading.  Do  you  agree  with  these  comments? 

Ingersoll,  Ernest.  Book  of  the  Ocean. 

“Chapters  about  the  ocean,  its  waves  and  currents,  and  about  most 
things  on  or  in  it,  about  merchant  ships  and  commerce,  warships  and 
naval  battles,  pirates,  lighthouses,  sea  animals,  and  dangers  of  the  deep.” 

Marryat,  Capt.  Frederick.  Masterman  Ready. 

“A  story  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson  type,  with  the  added  value  of 
excellent  characterizations.  Ready  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  hero.” 

THE  TURKEY  DRIVE 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp 

Read  as  fast  as  you  can  to  find  the  point  in  the  story 
that  the  picture  illustrates.  Then  continue  reading  to 
the  end  to  find  out  whether  the  “Turkey  Drive”  was 
successful. 

1  T he  situation  was  serious  enough  for  the  two 
boys.  It  was  not  a  large,  but  it  was  their  whole  for¬ 
tune,  that  straggled  along  the  slushy  road  in  the  shape 
of  five  hundred  weary,  hungry  turkeys,  which  were 
looking  for  a  roosting-place. 

2  But  there  was  no  place  where  they  could  roost,  no 
safe  place,  as  the  boys  well  knew,  for  on  each  side  of  the 
old  road  stretched  the  forest  trees,  a  dangerous,  and  in 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  turkeys,  an  impossible 
roost  on  such  a  night  as  was  coming. 
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3  For  the  warm  south  wind  had  again  veered  to  the 
north;  the  slush  was  beginning  to  grow  crusty,  and  a 
fine  sifting  snow  was  slanting  through  the  open  trees. 
Although  it  was  still  early  afternoon,  the  gloom  of  the 
night  had  already  settled  over  the  forest,  and  the  tur¬ 
keys,  with  empty  crops,  were  peevishly  searching  the 
bare  trees  for  a  roost. 

4  It  was  a  strange,  slow  procession  that  they  made, 
here  in  the  New  Brunswick  forest  —  the  flock  of  five 
hundred  turkeys,  tolled  forward  by  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
kept  in  line  by  a  well-trained  shepherd-dog  that  raced 
up  and  down  the  straggling  column,  and  urged  on  in  the 
rear  by  a  boy  of  nineteen,  who  was  followed,  in  his  turn, 
by  an  old  horse  and  farm  wagon,  creeping  along 
behind. 

5  It  was  growing  more  difficult  all  the  time  to  keep 
the  turkeys  moving.  But  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stop  until  darkness  should  put  an  end  to  the  march. 
And  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  to  the  trees  at  all. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  too  weak  to  roost  high ;  but 
the  flock  would  never  move  forward  again  if  exposed  in 
the  tall  trees  on  such  a  night  as  this  promised  to  be. 
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6  The  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  them  stirring.  Once 
allow  them  to  halt,  give  one  of  them  time  to  pick  out  a 
roosting-limb  for  himself,  and  the  march  would  be  over 
for  that  afternoon.  The  boys  knew  their  flock.  This 
was  not  their  first  drive.  They  knew  from  experience 
that  once  a  turkey  gets  it  into  his  small  head  to  roost, 
he  is  bound  to  roost.  Nothing  will  stop  him.  And  in 
this  matter  the  flock  acts  as  a  single  bird. 

7  In  the  last  village,  back  along  the  road  through 
which  they  had  passed,  this  very  flock  took  a  notion 
suddenly  to  go  to  roost,  and  to  go  to  roost  on  a  little 
chapel  as  the  vesper  bells  were  tolling.  The  bells  were 
tolling,  the  worshipers  were  gathering,  when,  with  a 
loud  gobble,  one  of  the  turkeys  in  the  flock  sailed  into 
the  air  and  lighted  upon  the  ridgepole  beside  the 
belfry!  Instantly  the  flock  broke  ranks,  ran  wildly 
round  the  little  building,  and  with  a  clamor  that 
drowned  the  vesper  bell,  came  down  on  the  chapel 
in  a  feathered  congregation  that  covered  every  shingle 
of  the  roof.  Only  the  humor  and  quick  wit  of  the  kindly 
old  priest  prevented  the  superstitious  of  his  people 
from  going  into  a  panic.  The  service  had  to  wait 
until  the  birds  made  themselves  comfortable  for  the 
night  —  belfry,  roof,  windowsills,  and  porch  steps 
thick  with  roosting  turkeys ! 

8  The  boys  had  come  to  have  almost  a  fear  of  this 
mania  for  roosting,  for  they  never  knew  when  it  might 
break  out  or  what  strange  turn  it  might  take.  They 
knew  now,  as  the  snow  and  the  gray  dusk  began  to 
thicken  in  the  woods,  that  the  flock  must  not  go  to 
roost.  Even  the  dog  understood  the  signs,  —  the 
peevish  quint,  quint,  quint,  the  sudden  bolting  of  some 
gobbler  into  the  brush,  the  stretching  necks,  the  lagging 
steps,  —  and  redoubled  his  efforts  to  keep  the  line  from 
halting. 
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9  For  two  days  the  flock  had  been  without  food. 
Almost  a  week’s  supply  of  grain,  enough  to  carry  them 
through  to  the  border,  had  been  loaded  into  the  wagon 
before  starting  in  upon  this  wild,  deserted  road  through 
the  Black  Creek  region ;  but  the  heavy,  day-long  snow 
storm  had  prevented  their  moving  at  all  for  one  day, 
and  had  made  travel  so  nearly  impossible  since  then 
that  here  they  were,  facing  a  blizzard,  with  night  upon 
them,  five  hundred  starving  turkeys  straggling  wearily 
before  them,  and  a  two  days’  drive  yet  to  go! 

10  The  two  brothers  had  got  a  short  leave  from  col¬ 
lege,  and  had  started  their  turkey  drive  in  the  more 
settled  regions  back  from  the  New  Brunswick  border. 
They  had  bought  up  the  turkeys  from  farm  to  farm,  had 
herded  them  in  one  great  flock  as  they  drove  them 
leisurely  along,  and  had  moved  all  the  while  toward 
the  state  line,  whence  they  planned  to  send  them 
through  Maine  for  the  New  England  market.  Upon 
reaching  the  railroad,  they  would  rest  and  feed  the 
birds,  and  ship  them,  in  a  special  freight-car  ordered  in 
advance,  to  a  Boston  commission  house,  sell  the  horse 
and  rig  for  what  they  could  get,  and,  with  their  dog,  go 
directly  back  to  college. 

11  More  money  than  they  actually  possessed  had 
gone  into  the  daring  venture.  But  the  drive  had  been 
more  than  successful  until  the  beginning  of  the  Black 
Creek  road.  The  year  before  they  had  gone  over  the 
same  route,  which  they  had  chosen  because  it  was 
sparsely  settled  and  because  the  prices  were  low.  This 
year  farmers  were  expecting  them;  the  turkeys  were 
plentiful ;  the  traveling  had  been  good  until  this  early 
snow  had  caught  them  here  in  the  backwoods  and  held 
them ;  and  now,  with  the  sudden  shift  of  the  wind  again 
to  the  north,  it  threatened  to  delay  them  farther,  past 
all  chance  of  bringing  a  single  turkey  through  alive. 
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12  But  George  and  Herbert  Totman  had  not  worked 
their  way  into  their  junior  year  at  college  to  sit  down 
by  the  roadside  while  there  was  light  to  travel  by.  They 
were  not  the  kind  to  let  their  turkeys  go  to  roost  before 
sundown.  It  was  a  slow  and  solemn  procession  that 
moved  through  the  woods,  but  it  moved  —  toward  a 
goal  that  they  had  set  for  that  day’s  travel. 

13  All  day,  at  long  intervals,  as  they  had  pushed  along 
the  deep  forest  road,  the  muffled  rumble  of  distant 
trains  had  come  to  them  through  the  silence ;  and  now, 
although  neither  of  them  had  mentioned  it,  they  were 
determined  to  get  out  somewhere  near  the  tracks  before 
the  night  and  the  storm  should  settle  down  upon  them. 
Their  road,  hardly  more  here  than  a  wide  trail,  must 
cross  the  railroad  tracks,  as  they  remembered  it,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  ahead. 

14  Leaving  more  and  more  of  the  desolate  forest  be¬ 
hind  them  with  every  step,  they  plodded  doggedly  on. 
But  there  was  so  much  of  the  same  desolate  forest  still 
before  them!  Yet  yonder,  and  not  far  away,  was  the 
narrow  path  of  the  iron  track  through  the  interminable 
waste ;  something  human  —  the  very  sight  of  it  enough 
to  warm  and  cheer  them.  They  would  camp  to-night 
where  they  could  see  a  train  go  by. 

15  The  leaden  sky  lowered  closer  upon  them.  The 
storm  had  not  yet  got  under  full  headway,  but  the  fine 
icy  flakes  were  flying  faster,  slanting  farther,  and  the 
wind  was  beginning  to  drone  through  the  trees. 

16  Without  a  halt,  the  flock  moved  on  through  the 
thickening  storm.  But  the  dog  was  having  all  that  he 
could  do  to  keep  the  stragglers  in  order;  and  George, 
in  the  rear,  saw  that  they  must  stir  the  flock,  for  the 
birds  were  falling  back  into  a  thick  bunch  before  him. 

17  Hurrying  back  to  the  wagon,  he  got  two  loaves  of 
bread,  and  ran  ahead  with  them  to  Herbert.  The 
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famished  turkeys  seemed  to  know  what  he  carried,  and 
broke  into  a  run  after  him.  For  half  a  mile  they  kept 
up  the  gait,  as  both  boys,  trotting  along  the  road, 
dropped  pieces  of  bread  on  the  snow. 

18  Then  the  whole  game  had  to  be  repeated ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  flock,  falling  hopelessly  behind,  soon 
forgot  what  they  were  running  after,  and  began  to  cry, 
“ Quint!  quint!  quint!”  —  the  roosting-cry !  So,  start¬ 
ing  again  at  the  rear  with  the  bread,  George  carried 
the  last  of  the  flock  forward  for  another  good  run. 

19  “We  should  win  this  game,”  Herbert  panted, 
“if  we  only  had  loaves  enough  to  make  a  few  more 
touchdowns.” 

“There’s  half  an  hour  yet  to  play,”  was  George’s 
answer. 

“But  what  on?” 

“Oh,  on  our  nerve  now,”  the  older  boy  replied 
grimly. 

“That  railroad  is  not  far  ahead,”  said  Herbert. 

“Half  an  hour  ahead.  We’ve  got  to  camp  by  that 
track  to-night  or — ” 

“Or  what?” 

But  George  had  turned  to  help  the  dog  head  off  some 
runaways. 

20  Herbert,  picking  up  a  lump  of  frozen  leaves  and 
snow,  began  to  break  this  in  front  of  the  flock  to  coax 
them  on. 

He  had  hardly  started  the  birds  again,  when  a  long- 
legged  gobbler  brushed  past  him  and  went  swinging  down 
the  road,  calling,  “ Quint!  quint!  quint!”  to  the 
flock  behind.  The  call  was  taken  up  and  passed  along 
the  now  extended  line,  which,  breaking  immediately 
into  double-quick,  went  streaming  after  him. 

Herbert  got  out  of  the  way  to  let  them  pass,  too  as¬ 
tonished  for  a  moment  to  do  more  than  watch  them 
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go.  It  was  the  roosting-cry !  An  old  gobbler  had 
given  it;  but  as  it  was  taking  him,  for  once,  in  the  right 
direction,  Herbert  ordered  back  the  dog  that  had 
dashed  forward  to  head  him  off,  and  fell  in  with  George 
to  help  on  the  stragglers  in  the  rear. 

As  the  laggards  were  brought  up  to  a  slight  rise  in 
the  road,  the  flock  was  seen  a  hundred  yards  ahead, 
gathered  in  a  dark  mass  about  a  telegraph-pole!  It 
could  be  nothing  else,  for  through  the  whirling  snow  the 
big  cross-arms  stood  out,  dim  but  unmistakable. 

It  was  this  that  the  gobbler  had  spied  and  started  for, 
this  sawed  and  squared  piece  of  timber,  that  had  sug¬ 
gested  a  barnyard  to  him  —  corn  and  roost  —  as  to  the 
boys  it  meant  a  human  presence  in  the  forest  and  some¬ 
thing  like  human  companionship. 

21  It  was  after  four  o’clock  now,  and  the  night  was 
hard  upon  them.  The  wind  was  strengthening  every 
minute;  the  snow  was  coming  finer  and  swifter.  The 
boys’  worst  fears  about  the  storm  were  beginning  to 
be  realized. 

But  the  sight  of  the  railroad  track  heartened  them. 
The  strong-armed  poles,  with  their  humming  wires, 
reached  out  hands  of  hope  to  them ;  and  getting  among 
the  turkeys,  they  began  to  hurry  them  off  the  track  and 
down  the  steep  embankment,  which  fortunately  offered 
some  slight  protection  from  the  wind.  But  as  fast  as 
they  pushed  the  birds  off,  the  one-minded  things  came 
back  on  the  track.  The  whole  flock,  meanwhile,  was 
scattering  up  and  down  the  iron  rails  and  settling  calmly 
down  upon  them  for  the  night. 

They  were  going  to  roost  upon  the  track!  The  rail¬ 
way  road  bank  shelved  down  to  the  woods  on  each  side, 
and  along  its  whitened  peak  lay  the  two  black  rails 
like  ridgepoles  along  the  length  of  a  long  roof.  In  the 
thick  half-light  of  the  whirling  snow,  the  turkeys  seemed 
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suddenly  to  find  themselves  at  home:  and  as  close 
together  as  they  could  crowd,  with  their  breasts  all  to 
the  storm,  they  arranged  themselves  in  two  long  lines 
upon  the  steel  rails. 

22  And  nothing  could  move  them !  As  fast  as  one  was 
tossed  down  the  bank,  up  he  came.  Starting  down  the 
lines,  the  boys  pushed  and  shoved  to  clear  the  track; 
but  the  lines  re-formed  behind  them  quickly,  evenly, 
and  almost  without  a  sound.  As  well  try  to  sweep 
back  the  waves  of  the  sea!  They  worked  together  to 
collect  a  small  band  of  the  birds  and  drive  them  into  the 
edge  of  the  woods;  but  every  time  the  band  dwindled 
to  a  single  turkey  that  dodged  between  their  legs  to¬ 
ward  its  place  on  the  roost.  The  two  boys  could  have 
kept  two  turkeys  off  the  rails,  but  not  five  hundred. 

“The  game  is  up,  George,”  said  Herbert,  as  the 
sickening  thought  of  a  train  swept  over  him. 

23  The  words  were  barely  uttered  when  there  came  the 
tankle,  tankle  of  the  big  cow-bell  hanging  from  the  collar 
of  the  horse,  just  now  coming  up  to  the  crossing! 

George  caught  his  breath  and  started  over  to  stop 
the  horse,  when,  above  the  loud  hum  of  the  wires  and 
the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  forest  trees,  they  heard 
through  the  storm  the  muffled  whistle  of  a  locomotive. 

24  “  Quick!  The  horse,  Herbert!  Hitch  him  to  a  tree 
and  come!”  called  George,  as  he  dived  into  the  wagon 
and  pulled  out  their  lantern.  “Those  birds  could 
wreck  the  train!”  he  shouted,  and  hurried  forward 
along  the  track  with  his  lighted  lantern  in  his  hand. 

It  was  not  the  thought  of  the  turkeys,  but  the  thought 
of  the  people  on  the  flying  Montreal  express  —  if  that 
it  was  —  that  sped  him  up  the  track.  In  his  imagina¬ 
tion  he  saw  the  wreck  of  a  ditched  train  below  him;  the 
moans  of  a  hundred  mangled  beings  he  heard  sounding 
in  his  ears! 
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25  On  into  the  teeth  of  the  blinding  storm  he  raced, 
while  he  strained  his  eyes  for  a  glimpse  of  the  coming 
train. 

The  track  seemed  to  lie  straightaway  in  front  of  him, 
and  he  bent  his  head  for  a  moment  before  the  wind, 
when,  out  of  the  smother  of  the  snow,  the  flaring  head¬ 
light  leaped  almost  upon  him. 

He  sprang  aside,  stumbled,  and  pitched  headlong 
down  the  bank,  as  the  engine  of  a  freight,  with  a  roar 
that  dazed  him,  swept  past. 

But  the  engineer  had  seen  him,  and  there  was  a 
screaming  of  iron  brakes,  a  crashing  of  cars  together, 
and  a  long-drawn  shrieking  of  wheels,  as  the  heavy 
train  slid  along  the  slippery  rails  to  a  stop. 

26  As  the  engineer  swung  down  from  his  cab,  he  was 
met,  to  his  great  astonishment,  by  a  dozen  turkeys 
clambering  up  the  embankment  toward  him.  He  had 
plowed  his  way  well  among  the  roosting  flock  and 
brushed  them  unhurt  from  the  rails  as  the  engine 
skidded  along  to  its  slow  stop. 

By  this  time  the  conductor  and  the  train-hands  had 
run  forward  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  stood  looking 
at  the  strange 'obstruction  on  the  track,  when  Herbert 
came  into  the  glare  of  the  headlight  and  joined  them. 
Then  George  came  panting  up,  and  the  boys  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  situation.  But  their  explanation  only  made 
a  case  of  sheer  negligence  out  of  what  at  first  had 
seemed  a  mystery  to  the  trainmen.  Both  the  engineer 
and  the  conductor  were  anxious  and  surly.  Their  train 
was  already  an  hour  late ;  there  was  a  through  express 
behind,  and  the  track  must  be  cleared  at  once. 

27  And  they  fell  at  once  to  clearing  it  —  conductor, 
fireman,  brakemen,  and  the  two  boys.  Those  rail¬ 
road  men  had  never  tried  to  clear  a  track  of  roosting 
turkeys  before.  They  cleared  it,  —  a  little  of  it,  —  but 
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it  would  not  stay  cleared,  for  the  turkeys  slipped 
through  their  hands,  squeezed  between  their  legs, 
ducked  about  their  heels,  and  got  back  into  place. 
Finally  the  conductor,  putting  two  men  in  line  on  each 
rail,  ordered  the  engineer  to  follow  slowly,  close  upon 
their  heels,  with  the  train,  as  they  scattered  the  birds 
before  them. 

28  The  boys  had  not  once  thought  of  themselves. 
They  had  had  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  the 
danger  and  the  delay  that  they  had  caused.  They 
helped  with  all  their  might  to  get  the  train  through,  and 
as  they  worked,  silently  listened  to  the  repeated  threats 
of  the  conductor. 

At  last,  with  a  muttered  something,  the  conductor 
kicked  one  of  the  turkeys  into  a  fluttering  heap  beneath 
the  engine,  and,  turning,  commanded  his  crew  to  stand 
aside  and  let  the  engineer  finish  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

29  The  men  got  away  from  the  track.  Then,  catching 
Herbert  by  the  arm,  George  pointed  along  the  train,  and 
bending  made  a  tossing  motion  toward  the  top  of  the 
cars. 

“Quick!”  he  whispered.  “One  on  every  car!” 
and  stepping  calmly  back  in  front  of  the  engine,  he  went 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  long  train. 

As  he  passed  the  tender  he  seized  a  big  gobbler,  and 
sent  him  with  a  wild  throw  up  to  the  top  of  a  low  coal- 
car,  just  as  Herbert  on  his  side,  sent  another  fluttering 
up  to  the  same  perch.  Both  birds  landed  with  a  flap 
and  a  gobble  that  were  heard  by  the  other  turkeys  up 
and  down  the  length  of  the  train. 

30  Instantly  came  a  chorus  of  answering  gobbles  as 
every  turkey  along  the  track  saw,  in  the  failing  light, 
that  real  buildings  —  farmyard  buildings  —  were  here 
to  roost  on!  And  into  the  air  they  went,  helped  all 
along  the  train  by  the  boys,  who  were  tossing  them  into 
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the  cars,  or  upon  the  loads  of  lumber,  as  fast  as  they 
could  pass  from  car  to  car. 

Luckily,  the  rails  were  sleety,  and  the  mighty  driving- 
wheels,  spinning  on  the  ice  with  their  long  load,  which 
seemed  to  freeze  continually  to  the  track,  made  head¬ 
way  so  slowly  that  the  whole  flock  had  come  to  roost 
upon  the  cars  before  the  train  was  fairly  moving. 

31  Conductor  and  brakeman,  hurrying  back  to  board 
the  caboose,  were  midway  of  the  train  before  they 
noticed  what  was  happening.  How  it  was  happening 
they  did  not  see  at  all,  so  hidden  were  the  movements 
of  the  two  boys  in  the  swirl  of  the  blinding  snow. 

For  just  an  instant  the  conductor  checked  himself. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything.  The  train  was  mov¬ 
ing,  and  he  must  keep  it  moving  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
the  freight-yards  ahead  at  the  junction  —  the  very 
yards  where,  even  now,  an  empty  car  was  waiting  for 
the  overdue  turkeys. 

32  As  he  ran  on  down  the  track  and  swung  aboard  the 
caboose,  two  other  figures  closed  in  behind  the  train. 
One  of  them  seizing  the  other  by  the  arm,  landed  him 
safe  upon  the  steps,  and  then  shouted  at  him  through 
the  storm : 

"Certainly  you  shall!  I'm  safe  enough!  I’ll  drive 
on  to  that  old  sawmill  to-night.  Feed  ’em  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  wait  for  me !  Good-by,”  and  as  the  wind  car¬ 
ried  his  voice  away,  George  Totman  found  himself 
staring  after  a  ghost- white  car  that  had  vanished  in  the 
storm. 

33  He  was  alone ;  but  the  thought  of  the  great  flock 
speeding  on  to  the  town  ahead  was  company  enough. 
Besides,  he  had  too  much  to  do,  and  to  do  quickly,  to 
think  of  himself;  for  the  snow  was  blocking  his 
road,  and  the  cold  was  getting  at  him.  But  how  the 
wires  overhead  sang  to  him !  How  the  sounding 
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forest  sang  to  him  as  he  went  back  to  give  the  horse 
a  snatch  of  supper! 

He  was  soon  on  the  road,  where  the  wind  at  his  back 
and  the  tall  trees  gave  him  protection.  The  four- 
wheeled  wagon  pulled  hard  through  the  piling  snow,  but 
the  horse  had  had  an  easy  day,  and  George  kept  him 
going  until,  toward  eight  o’clock,  he  drew  up  behind  a 
lofty  pile  of  slabs  and  sawdust  at  the  old  mill. 

34  A  wilder  storm  never  filled  the  resounding  forests 
of  the  North.  The  old  mill  was  far  from  being  proof 
against  the  fine,  icy  snow;  but  when  George  rolled  him¬ 
self  in  his  heavy  blanket  and  lay  down  beside  his  dog, 
it  was  to  go  to  sleep  to  the  comfortable  munching  of  the 
horse,  and  with  the  thought  that  Herbert  and  the  tur¬ 
keys  were  safe. 

35  And  they  were  safe.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
the  next  day  when  George,  having  left  the  wagon  at  the 
mill,  came  floundering  behind  the  horse  through  the  un¬ 
broken  road  into  the  streets  of  the  junction,  to  find  Her¬ 
bert  anxiously  waiting  for  him,  and  the  turkeys,  with 
full  crops,  trying  hard  to  go  to  roost  inside  their  double¬ 
decked  car. 

First  rapid  reading,  i .  How  much  of  the  story  did  you  get  at 
your  first  rapid  reading  —  the  Who,  When,  Where,  Did  what,  How, 
and  Why? 

Second  reading.  2.  What  risks  were  there  in  putting  the  tur¬ 
keys  on  the  train? 

3.  Which  was  the  more  useful  —  the  dog  or  the  horse? 

4.  Who  was  the  more  resourceful  —  George  or  Herbert?  Why? 

Something  to  discuss.  5.  In  what  other  ways  can  boys  and 
girls  earn  money  to  take  them  through  school? 

Further  reading.  W7hich  of  these  books  do  you  like  the  better? 

Crissey,  Forrest.  The  Story  of  Foods. 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.  A  Watcher  in  the  Woods. 

Lee,  Mary  C.  A  Quaker  Girl  of  Nantucket. 
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THE  TWO  CHURCH-BUILDERS 
John  G.  Saxe 

Who  built  in  the  right  spirit?  Why? 


A  famous  King  would  build  a  church, 
A  temple  vast  and  grand; 

And,  that  the  praise  might  be  his  own, 
He  gave  a  strict  command 
That  none  should  add  the  smallest  gift 
To  aid  the  work  he  planned. 


And  when  the  mighty  dome  was  done, 
Within  the  noble  frame, 

Upon  a  tablet  broad  and  fair, 

In  letters  all  aflame 
With  burnished  gold,  the  people  read 
The  royal  builder’s  name. 


Now,  when  the  King,  elate  with  pride, 
That  night  had  sought  his  bed, 

He  dreamed  he  saw  an  Angel  come 
(A  halo  round  his  head,) 

Erase  the  royal  name,  and  write 
Another  in  its  stead. 


What  could  it  mean?  Three  times  that  night 
That  wondrous  vision  came; 

Three  times  he  saw  that  Angel  hand 
Erase  that  royal  name, 

And  write  a  woman’s  in  its  stead, 

In  letters  all  aflame. 
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Whose  could  it  be?  He  gave  command 
To  all  about  his  throne, 

To  seek  the  owner  of  the  name 
That  on  the  tablet  shone; 

And  so  it  was  the  courtiers  found 
A  widow  poor  and  lone. 

The  King,  enraged  at  what  he  heard, 
Cried:  “ Bring  the  culprit  here ! ” 

And  to  the  woman,  trembling  sore, 

He  said:  “  ’Tis  very  clear 

That  you  have  broken  my  command ; 

Now  let  the  truth  appear!” 

“Your  majesty,”  the  widow  said : 

“I  can’t  deny  the  truth; 

I  love  the  Lord,  —  my  Lord  and  yours,  — 
And  so,  in  simple  sooth, 

I  broke  your  majesty’s  command 
(I  crave  your  royal  ruth). 

“And  since  I  had  no  money,  sire, 

Why,  I  could  only  pray 

That  God  would  bless  your  majesty; 

And  when  along  the  way 

The  horses  drew  the  stones,  I  gave 
To  one  a  wisp  of  hay.” 

“Ah!  now  I  see,”  the  King  exclaimed, 
“Self-glory  was  my  aim; 

The  woman  gave  for  love  of  God, 

And  not  for  worldly  fame! 

’Tis  my  command  the  tablet  bear 
The  pious  widow’s  name.” 

Find  the  lines  that  are  illustrated  in  the  pictures. 

What  other  lines  would  make  good  pictures? 
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WORK 

Henry  van  Dyke 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 

In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

“This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way.” 

2  Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 

To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 

Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours, 
And  cheerful  turn  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 

Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

1.  What  different  kinds  of  occupations  are  suggested  in  this 

poem?  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  fill  one’s  leisure  time? 

Further  reading.  Read  up  on  something  you  would  like  to  do. 

Adams,  J.  H.  Harper's  Indoor  Book  for  Boys. 

“Practical  suggestions  for  things  to  make  for  the  house.  Particularly 
attractive  to  a  boy  who  has  had  some  manual  training.  Many  working 
drawings.  Includes  carpentry  and  wood-carving,  metal  work  and  wire 
work,  relief  etching  and  clay-modeling,  book  binding  and  printing.” 

Adams,  J.  H.  Harper's  Outdoor  Book  for  Boys. 

“Making  things  for  outdoor  enjoyment:  windmills,  aeroplanes,  aquari¬ 
ums,  ice  boats,  skis,  shelters,  etc.  Camp  life,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
boating  dealt  with  in  detail.” 

Hall,  A.  N.  Boy  Craftsman;  practical  and  profitable  ideas  for  a 
boy’s  leisure  time. 

“Tells  how  to  make  a  boy’s  workshop,  how  to  handle  tools  and  what 
can  be  made  with  them,  how  to  start  a  printing  shop  and  conduct  an 
amateur  newspaper,  how  to  make  photographs,  build  a  log  cabin,  a  canvas 
canoe,  a  gymnasium,  a  miniature  theater,  and  many  other  things.” 

Rorer,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Home  Candy  Making.  A  practical  handbook. 
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LOG  OF  A  COWBOY 
AT  THE  BOGGY  FORD 
Andy  Adams 

A  log  is  a  form  of  diary.  In  it  we  expect  to  find  inti¬ 
mate  details  of  persons,  places,  and  happenings  just  as 
they  were  in  real  life. 

As  you  read  through  this  selection,  observe  these 
details  of  who,  when,  where,  and  what.  Then  find  in  your 
geography  the  locality  where  this  must  have  happened. 

1 T hat  night  we  learned  from  Straw  our  location  on 
the  trail.  We  were  far  above  the  Indian  reservation, 
and  instead  of  having  been  astray  our  foreman  had 
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held  a  due  northward  course,  and  we  were  probably  as 
far  on  the  trail  as  if  we  had  followed  the  regular  route. 
So  in  spite  of  all  our  good  maxims,  we  had  been  borrow¬ 
ing  trouble;  we  were  never  over  thirty  miles  to  the 
westward  of  what  was  then  the  new  Western  Cattle 
Trail.  We  concluded  that  the  “Running  W”  herd  had 
turned  back,  as  Straw  brought  the  report  that  some 
herd  had  recrossed  Red  River  the  day  before  his  ar¬ 
rival,  giving  for  reasons  the  wet  season  and  the  danger 
of  getting  waterbound. 

2  About  noon  of  the  second  day  after  leaving  the 
North  Fork  of  Red  River,  we  crossed  the  Washita,  a 
deep  stream,  the  slippery  banks  of  which  gave  every 
indication  of  a  recent  rise.  We  had  no  trouble  in  cross¬ 
ing  either  wagon  or  herd,  it  being  hardly  a  check  in  our 
onward  course.  The  abandonment  of  the  regular  trail 
the  past  ten  days  had  been  a  noticeable  benefit  to  our 
herd,  for  the  cattle  had  had  an  abundance  of  fresh 
country  to  graze  over  as  well  as  plenty  of  rest.  But  now 
that  we  were  back  on  the  trail,  we  gave  them  their  free¬ 
dom  and  frequently  covered  twenty  miles  a  day,  until 
we  reached  the  South  Canadian,  which  proved  to  be  the 
most  delusive  stream  we  had  yet  encountered.  It  also 
showed,  like  the  Washita,  every  evidence  of  having 
been  on  a  recent  rampage.  On  our  arrival  there  was  no 
volume  of  water  to  interfere,  but  it  had  a  quicksand 
bottom  that  would  bog  a  saddle  blanket.  Our  foreman 
had  been  on  ahead  and  examined  the  regular  crossing, 
and  when  he  returned,  freely  expressed  his  opinion  that 
we  would  be  unable  to  trail  the  herd  across,  but  might 
hope  to  effect  it  by  cutting  it  into  small  bunches.  When 
we  came,  therefore,  within  three  miles  of  the  river,  we 
turned  off  the  trail  to  a  near-by  creek  and  thoroughly 
watered  the  herd.  This  was  contrary  to  our  practice, 
for  we  usually  wanted  the  herd  thirsty  when  reaching  a 
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large  river.  But  any  cow  brute  that  halted  in  fording 
the  Canadian  that  day  was  doomed  to  sink  into  quick¬ 
sands  from  which  escape  was  doubtful. 

3  We  held  the  wagon  and  saddle  horses  in  the  rear,  and 
when  we  were  half  a  mile  away  from  the  trail  ford,  cut 
off  about  two  hundred  head  of  the  leaders  and  started 
for  the  crossing,  leaving  only  the  horse  wrangler  and  one 
man  with  the  herd.  On  reaching  the  river  we  gave  them 
an  extra  push,  and  the  cattle  plunged  into  the  muddy 
water.  Before  the  cattle  had  advanced  fifty  feet,  instinct 
warned  them  of  the  treacherous  footing,  and  the  leaders 
tried  to  turn  back;  but  by  that  time  we  had  the  en¬ 
tire  bunch  in  the  water  and  were  urging  them  forward. 
They  had  halted  but  a  moment  and  begun  milling,  when 
several  heavy  steers  sank ;  then  we  allowed  the  rest  to 
come  back.  We  did  not  realize  fully  the  treachery  of 
this  river  until  we  saw  that  twenty  cattle  were  caught 
in  the  merciless  grasp  of  the  quicksand.  They  sank 
slowly  to  the  level  of  their  bodies,  which  gave  sufficient 
resistance  to  support  their  weight,  but  they  were  hope¬ 
lessly  bogged. 

4  We  allowed  the  free  cattle  to  return  to  the  herd,  and 
immediately  turned  our  attention  to  those  that  were 
bogged,  some  of  whom  were  nearly  submerged  by 
water.  We  dispatched  some  of  the  boys  to  the  wagon 
for  our  heavy  corral  ropes  and  a  bundle  of  horse- 
hobbles;  and  the  remainder  of  us,  stripped  to  the  belt, 
waded  out  and  surveyed  the  situation  at  close  quarters. 
We  were  all  experienced  in  handling  bogged  cattle, 
though  this  quicksand  was  the  most  deceptive  that  I,  at 
least,  had  ever  witnessed.  The  bottom  of  the  river  as 
we  waded  through  it  was  solid  under  our  feet,  and  as 
long  as  we  kept  moving  it  felt  so,  but  the'  moment  we 
stopped  the  sand  was  a  quagmire.  The  “pull”  of  this 
quicksand  was  so  strong  that  four  of  us  were  unable  to 
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lift  a  steer’s  tail  out,  once  it  was  imbedded  in  the  sand. 
And  when  we  had  released  a  tail  by  burrowing  around  it 
to  arm’s  length  and  freed  it,  it  would  sink  of  its  own 
weight  in  a  minute’s  time  until  it  would  have  to  be 
burrowed  out  again.  To  avoid  this  we  had  to  coil  up 
the  tails  and  tie  them  with  a  soft  rope  hobble. 

5  Fortunately  none  of  the  cattle  were  over  forty  feet 
from  the  bank,  and  when  our  heavy  rope  arrived  we 
divided  into  two  gangs  and  began  the  work  of  rescue. 
We  first  took  a  heavy  rope  from  the  animal’s  horns  to 
solid  footing  on  the  river  bank,  and  tied  to  this  five  or 
six  of  our  lariats.  Meanwhile  others  rolled  a  steer  over 
as  far  as  possible  and  began  burrowing  with  their  hands 
down  alongside  a  fore  and  hind  leg  simultaneously  until 
they  could  pass  a  small  rope  around  the  pastern  above 
the  cloot,  or  better  yet  through  the  cloven  in  the  hoof, 
when  the  leg  could  be  readily  lifted  by  two  men.  We 
could  not  stop  burrowing,  however,  for  a  moment,  or 
the  space  would  fill  and  solidify.  Once  a  leg  was  freed, 
we  doubled  it  back  short  and  securely  tied  it  with  a  hob¬ 
ble,  and  when  the  fore  and  hind  leg  were  thus  secured, 
we  turned  the  animal  over  on  that  side  and  released  the 
other  legs  in  a  similar  manner.  Then  we  hastened  out 
of  the  water  and  into  our  saddles,  and  wrapped  the 
loose  end  of  our  ropes  to  the  pommels,  having  already 
tied  the  lariats  to  the  heavy  corral  rope  from  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  horns.  When  the  word  was  given,  we  took  a  good 
swinging  start,  and  unless  something  gave  way  there 
was  one  steer  less  in  the  bog.  After  we  had  landed  the 
animal  high  and  dry  on  the  bank,  it  was  but  a  minute’s 
work  to  free  the  rope  and  untie  the  hobbles.  Then  it 
was  advisable  to  get  into  the  saddle  at  once  and  give  him 
a  wide  berth,  for  he  generally  arose  angry  and  sullen. 

6  It  was  dark  before  we  got  the  last  of  the  bogged 
cattle  out  and  retraced  our  way  to  camp  from  the  first 
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river  on  the  trip  that  had  turned  us.  But  we  were  not 
the  least  discouraged,  for  we  felt  certain  there  was  a 
ford  that  had  a  bottom  somewhere  within  a  few  miles, 
and  we  could  hunt  it  up  on  the  morrow.  The  next  one, 
however,  we  would  try  before  we  put  the  cattle  in. 
There  was  no  question  that  the  treacherous  condition 
of  the  river  was  due  to  the  recent  freshet,  which  had 
brought  new  deposits  of  sediment  and  had  agitated  the 
old,  even  to  changing  the  channel  of  the  river,  so  that 
it  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to  settle  and  solidify. 

Discussion,  i.  What  difficulties  were  encountered?  2.  What 
are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  cowboy’s  life?  3.  Find 
out  all  you  can  about  quicksand. 

Further  reading:  Our  Country:  West. 

“Articles  originally  published  in  the  Youth's  Companion.  Some  good 
material  on  cowboy  life.” 

Adams,  Andy.  Log  of  a  Cowboy. 

“A  picture  of  cowboy  life  as  faithful  as  it  is  thrilling.”  —  Boston 
Transcript . 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  COWBOY 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

Read  this  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but  follow  the  line  of 
reasoning  carefully. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  cattle- 
ranching  on  the  great  plains  of  the  western  United 
States.  There  were  no  fences.  The  cattle  wan¬ 
dered  free,  the  ownership  of  each  being  determined 
by  the  brand;  the  calves  were  branded  with  the 
brand  of  the  cows  they  followed. 

2  If  on  the  round-up  an  animal  was  passed  by,  the 
following  year  it  would  appear  as  an  unbranded 
yearling,  and  was  then  called  a  “maverick.”  By 
the  custom  of  the  country  these  mavericks  were 
branded  with  the  brand  of  the  man  on  whose  range 
they  were  found. 
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3  One  day  I  was  riding  the  range  with  a  newly 
hired  cowboy,  and  we  came  upon  a  maverick.  He 
roped  and  threw  it;  then  we  built  a  little  fire,  took 
out  a  cinch-ring,  heated  it  at  the  fire ;  and  the  cow¬ 
boy  started  to  put  on  the  brand. 

4  I  said  to  him,  “It  is  So-and-So’s  brand,” 
naming  the  man  on  whose  ranch  we  happened  to 
be.  He  answered:  “That’s  all  right,  boss;  I 
know  my  business.”  In  another  moment  I  said  to 
him,  “Hold  on,  you  are  putting  on  my  brand!” 

T o  which  he  answered ,  “  That’s  all  right ;  I  always 

put  on  the  boss’s  brand.” 

5  “Oh,  very  well,”  I  answered.  “Now,  you  go 

straight  back  to  the  ranch  and  get  what  is  owing 
you;  I  don’t  need  you  any  longer.”  He  jumped  up 
and  said :  ‘ ‘  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ?  I  was  putting 

on  your  brand.”  And  I  answered:  “Yes,  my 
friend,  and  if  you  will  steal  for  me  you  will  steal 
from  me.” 

6  Now,  the  same  principle  which  applies  in  private 
life  applies  also  in  public  life.  If  a  public  man  tries 
to  get  your  vote  by  saying  that  he  will  do  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  your  interest,  you  can  be  absolutely 
certain  that  if  ever  it  becomes  worth  while  he  will  do 
something  wrong  against  your  interest. 

Discussion,  i.  Apply  the  main  idea  of  this  brief  incident  in  as 
many  ways  as  you  can  —  in  school,  in  sports,  in  politics,  in  business. 
2.  Show  that  it  was  a  guiding  principle  in  Roosevelt’s  life. 

Further  reading.  Hagedorn,  Hermann.  Boy's  Life  of  Roosevelt. 
“A  very  graphic  account  of  a  vigorous  man’s  life.  Fully  illustrated 
with  photographs,  cartoons,  and  reproductions  from  Roosevelt’s  diary.” 

Reference  reading  and  reports.  Encyclopedia  and  Who's  Who. 
Report  on  how  six  important  public  men  achieved  distinction. 

One-minute  talks.  Imagine  yourself  to  be  Roosevelt  giving  a 
talk  to  the  Boy  or  Girl  Scouts.  Tell  what  he  might  say  about  Philip- 
Nolan,  in  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  story,  The  Man  without  a  Country. 
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OUR  IMPORTS  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council 

Every  informational  article  has  a  beginning,  a  middle  or 
main  part,  and  an  ending.  To  catch  our  interest,  the 
beginning  has  to  be  impressive;  to  hold  our  interest  and 
induce  us  to  continue  reading,  the  main  or  middle  part 
must  not  only  be  true  to  fact  but  be  interestingly  told; 
and  to  make  us  remember,  the  final  part,  or  ending,  usually 
sums  up  in  some  impressive  way  or  gives  a  new  thought 
that  appeals  to  us. 

Find  how  this  beginning,  middle  or  main  part,  and 
ending  are  handled  in  this  article.  Why  does  the  article 
hold  your  interest? 

1  T rade  is  a  two-way  business.  The  effect  of  the 
export,  or  outgoing  part,  is  much  better  understood 
among  Americans  than  is  the  bearing  of  the  import,  or 
incoming  trade.  Yet  our  imports  contribute  every 
day  in  numerous  ways  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  or 
amusement  of  us  all. 

2  For  instance,  every  time  any  person  in  the  United 
States  receives  or  spends  a  five-cent  piece,  his  conven¬ 
ience  has  been  served  by  our  import  trade.  The  com¬ 
mon  name  of  the  coin,  a  “nickel,”  explains  why. 
Nickel  is  the  metal  out  of  which  the  five-cent  piece  is 
coined.  The  Indian  on  one  side  and  the  buffalo  on  the 
other  are  native  American  products,  but  the  nickel  was 
not  mined  in  the  United  States.  It  came  to  us  as  one  of 
our  imports,  from  Canada  or  from  New  Caledonia  —  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  nickel  found  in 
this  country  is  so  small  in  amount  as  to  be  commer¬ 
cially  negligible.  Thus  even  Uncle  Sam’s  coinage 
system  is  dependent  on  our  import  trade. 

3  Do  you  realize  that  foreign  trade  has  wrought  mar¬ 
vels  in  your  home  life  as  great  as  any  in  fairy  tales? 
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Your  magic  carpet  is  the  import  trade,  which,  instead  of 
transporting  you  to  far-off  lands,  actually  brings  their 
lavish  gifts  to  your  very  doorstep. 

4  As  soon  as  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  the  genii  of 
foreign  trade  begin  to  minister  to  your  needs  and  con¬ 
veniences.  The  East  Indies  have  contributed  their 
vegetable  oils  to  your  bath  soap;  your  sponge  is  either 
a  plant  growth  from  the  tropical  waters  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  or  the  modern  imitation  made  of  rubber  from 
Sumatra  and  Brazil.  You  brush  your  teeth  with  fine 
bristles  from  the  Far  East,  and  smooth  your  hair  with 
long  vigorous  bristles  from  China  and  England.  Im¬ 
ported  materials  are  essential  to  the  making  of  the  por¬ 
celain  equipment  of  your  bathroom.  Imported  tin  is  in 
the  tubes  that  hold  your  toothpaste.  Your  comb  may 
be  made  of  imported  rubber.  Before  you  even  get  your 
clothes  on,  many  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  of  service  to  you. 

5  Proceeding  to  dress,  you  call  upon  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  your  personal  adornment.  Silk  worms  in 
Japan  and  China  may  have  contributed  to  your  hosiery, 
shirt,  and  tie ;  imported  wool  enters  into  much  of  your 
outer  clothing;  your  shoes  are  built  up  of  material 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  your  garters  and  suspenders 
owe  their  elasticity  to  the  rubber  plantation  of  Su¬ 
matra;  while  your  white  linen  collar  and  your  linen 
handkerchief  are  made  of  flax  from  Ireland,  Canada, 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

6  Hurrying  down  to  breakfast,  you  find  either  coffee 
from  Brazil,  tea  from  the  Far  East,  or  cocoa  from  trop¬ 
ical  countries.  To  sweeten  these  beverages  you  use 
sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  tropics.  Your  breakfast 
china  contains  English  clay,  the  glasses  are  wrought 
from  foreign  substances,  and  the  knives,  forks  and 
spoons  may  contain  imported  aluminum  and  tin.  You 
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may  start  the  meal  with  a  banana  from  Honduras  or  a 
grapefruit  from  Cuba. 

7  Leaving  your  house,  you  walk  over  asphalt  from 
Trinidad  and  take  a  train,  the  safety  of  which  depends 
on  air-brake  hosing  made  of  imported  rubber.  You 
may  be  lightening  your  travels  by  walking  on  rubber 
heels,  and  if  the  day  is  wet,  wearing  rubber  overshoes 
and  a  rain  coat.  You  buy  a  morning  newspaper,  made 
of  Canadian  wood  pulp. 

8  You  reach  your  office  and  sit  down  at  a  desk  of 
•mahogany.  On  the  desk  are  to  be  found  pencils  the 

lead  of  which  is  made  of  graphite  from  Mexico,  Ceylon, 
Chosen,  Canada,  and  Madagascar.  On  the  end  of  the 
pencil  is  an  eraser  of  imported  rubber  set  in  a  cap  of 
imported  tin.  The  finger  grip  of  your  pen  is  of  cork 
from  Spain  or  of  rubber.  The  telephone  and  the  dicta¬ 
phone  use  imported  asphalt,  carbon,  flax,  mica,  plati¬ 
num,  nickel,  rubber,  shellac,  silk,  and  tin  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  The  typewriter  in  the  office,  and  other 
pieces  of  office  machinery,  contain  many  kinds  of  alloy 
steels,  often  coated  with  nickel. 

9  At  the  end  of  the  day  you  pick-up  your  hat,  which  is 
made  either  of  straw  braids  from  the  Far  East,  or  of  fur 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

10  As  you  approach  your  home,  you  see  first  of  all  the 
roof,  for  which  tin  may  have  been  mined  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  shingles  may  have  been  fashioned  from 
Canadian  asbestos,  or  for  which  tar  may  have  been 
drawn  from  the  lakes  of  Trinidad.  As  you  come  nearer 
you  can  observe  the  bright  paint  on  the  walls  of  the 
house,  colored,  perhaps,  with  foreign  pigments  and  put 
on  with  drying  vegetable  oils.  You  enter  the  house 
and  walk  over  floors  varnished  with  tropical  gums  and 
shellacs  and  covered,  perhaps,  with  rugs  from  Asia. 
The  hanging  and  upholstery  may  be  of  silk  from 
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Japan.  You  sit  down  on  your  porch  in  furniture  made 
of  Oriental  bamboo  or  rattan;  and  after  you  have 
gathered  up  sufficient  energy,  you  may  water  your 
garden  through  a  hose  of  imported  rubber. 

11  As  darkness  comes  on,  you  turn  up  the  electric 
light.  In  doing  so  you  start  a  current  through  wires  and 
fixtures  insulated  with  foreign  gums,  rubber,  and  Indian 
mica,  and  you  bring  to  a  brilliant  glow  the  filament  of 
imported  tungsten.  If  the  weather  is  cold  you  will  be 
grateful  for  the  heating  system,  which  perhaps  is  in¬ 
sulated  with  Canadian  asbestos. 

12  Going  into  the  kitchen  to  see  how  the  evening  meal 
is  progressing,  you  will  find  pots  and  pans  of  imported 
tin,  and  knives  of  fine  cutting  alloy  steel.  The  shelves 
are  lined  with  tin  cans,  many  of  them  containing  im¬ 
ported  foodstuffs,  while  the  linoleum  on  the  floor  is 
made  from  Indian  jute,  Spanish  or  Portuguese  cork, 
Argentine  or  British  linseed  oil,  and  kauri  or  copal  gum 
from  New  Zealand  and  the  East  Indies. 

13  When  you  sit  down  for  dinner,  perhaps  at  a  ma¬ 
hogany  table  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  made  from  im¬ 
ported  flax,  you  will- partake  of  a  meal  flavored  with 
foreign  spices  and  sweetened  with  imported  sugar. 

14  To  while  away  the  evening,  you  may  go  to  the 
moving  pictures  where  you  will  see  pictures  projected 
from  a  film  made  partly  of  J  apanese  camphor.  Finally, 
when  the  evening  draws  to  a  close,  you  may  go  to  sleep 
wrapped  in  one  more  product  of  our  import  trade  — 
soft  linen  sheets. 

15  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  articles  of  everyday  life  have  been 
touched  upon  in  this  article.  As  you  walk  about  your 
home,  as  you  sit  in  your  office,  as  you  enjoy  your  sports, 
look  at  the  things  that  surround  you,  note  how  many 
there  are  which  either  wholly  or  in  part  are  of  foreign 
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origin,  and  think  over  what  you  would  do  if  these  essen¬ 
tial  imports  were  to  be  denied  you. 

16  Not  only  does  the  entry  of  crude  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing,  together  with  semi-manufactured  com¬ 
modities  for  further  use  in  manufacture,  furnish  our 
domestic  industries  with  needed  supplies,  often  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  very  existence  of  those  industries,  but  on 
many  of  these  identical  imports  depends  our  ability  to 
ship  abroad  our  finished  manufactures,  thus  building  up 
a  lucrative  trade  with  other  countries.  Our  imports 
enable  the  foreigner  to  pay  for  the  goods  we  send  him. 

Discussion.  Reproduce  the  details  about  sources  of  every-day 
imports.  How  much  do  you  remember  accurately? 

Reference  reading.  Find  out  more  about  imported  products: 
Freeman  and  Chandler.  The  World's  Commercial  Products. 
Carpenter,  F.  O.  Foods  and  Their  Uses. 

Something  to  do.  Prepare  a  map,  showing  the  sources  of  various 
products. 

COMPRESSED  AIR 
Eva  March  Tappan 

We  are  frequently  called  upon  to  read  an  article  that 
is  filled  with  information.  To  get  full  value  from  such 
an  article  it  is  necessary  to  do  two  things: 

1.  Understand  it. 

2.  Recall  the  facts. 

As  you  read  through  this  article,  pause  at  the  end  of 
each  paragraph  and  try  to  sum  up  the  main  idea;  then 
recall  the  various  things  said  about  it.  If  you  are  not  able 
to  do  these  two  things,  go  back  and  read  through  the 
paragraph  again. 

When  you  reach  the  end  of  the  article,  look  back  and 
recall  the  big  ideas,  going  from  paragraph  to  paragraph. 
That  exercise  will  give  you  a  summary  of  the  entire  article. 

W hen  you  want  a  bicycle  tire  to  act  as  a  cushion 
for  the  wheel,  you  must  fill  it  with  air  that  is  much  more 
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compressed  than  the  free  air  outside  it.  If  a  hole  is 
then  pricked  in  the  tire,  the  compressed  air  will  rush  out 
with  a  good  deal  of  force.  If  this  force  could  be  set  to 
work  pumping,  it  would  be  almost  enough  to  pump 
another  tire  full.  Your  own  muscle  moving  the  bicycle 
pump  puts  power  into  the  air  in  the  tire  by  compressing 
it ;  the  compressed  air  held  the  power  fast  and  did  not 
give  it  up  till  it  had  a  chance  to  come  through  the  hole 
and  expand  again. 

2  In  one  way  all  kinds  of  power  are  alike,  namely, 
they  can  all  do  work.  In  practical  use,  however,  much 
depends  on  how  the  power  can  be  carried  from  where  it 
is  made  to  where  it  is  needed.  The  power  itself  may 
come  from  a  waterwheel  or  a  windmill  or  a  steam  engine 
or  muscle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bicycle  pump.  If  the 
work  to  be  done  is  near  the  source  of  power,  as  in  a  mill 
or  a  watch,  the  power  may  be  carried  by  gearing;  that 
is,  if  one  wheel  revolves  and  its  teeth  press  upon  those  of 
another  wheel,  that  will  also  revolve.  Another  way  is 
by  belting.  Even  if  the  wheels  do  not  touch,  a  belt  may 
run  around  the  moving  wheel  and  over  a  second  wheel, 
as  with  the  belt  of  a  sewing  machine;  then  the  second 
wheel  will  also  revolve.  Electricity  will  carry  power 
to  a  long  distance.  Steam  will  not,  because  it  soon 
cools  and  condenses.  Compressed  air  loses  very  little 
power. 

3  There  are  many  sorts  of  machines  for  compressing 
air,  but  the  principle  of  them  all  is  the  same  —  that  of 
the  bicycle  pump,  a  cylinder  and  a  piston.  The  uses 
for  it  are  so  many  that  it  has  made  the  most  unlike 
varieties  of  work  easier  to  do.  The  Westinghouse  air 
brake  has  made  rapid  trains  possible.  Compressed 
air  locomotives  are  especially  valuable  in  mines  and 
quarries,  and  most  of  all  in  powder  mills,  where  all  risks 
of  fire  must  be  avoided.  A  locomotive  of  this  sort  is 
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much  like  a  steam  locomotive  except  that,  instead  of  the 
boiler,  tanks  are  put  in  to  hold  the  compressed  air. 
These,  of  course,  have  to  be  recharged  from  time  to  time. 

4  For  many  years  it  has  been  a  favorite  dream  of  in¬ 
ventors  that  some  day  people  would  travel  in  carriers 
through  tubes,  and  that  the  power  would  be  compressed 
air.  This  has  not  yet  been  a  success,  but  long  ago  “air 
tubes”  or  “pneumatic”  tubes  were  used  in  Europe  to 
carry  telegrams.  These  tubes  were  very  small,  but 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Philadelphia  laid  two 
six-inch  tubes  to  connect  the  main  post-office  with  a 
branch  office  a  mile  away.  Since  then  eight-inch  tubes 
have  been  introduced  into  five  of  our  largest  cities,  and 
have  been  very  successful.  The  mail  matter  is  put  into 
cylinders  holding  five  hundred  letters  each,  and  in  the 
five  cities  some  twenty  million  letters  a  day  are  shot 
through  the  tubes  by  a  current  of  air. 

5  When  these  tubes  were  put  in,  of  course  there  were 
people  who  were  sure  that  they  would  not  work. 
“When  one  of  the  carriers  sticks  fast,  you  will  have  to 
dig  up  the  whole  line  till  you  come  to  it,”  they  said. 
After  a  while,  a  carrier  did  stick  fast,  but  the  whole 
line  was  not  dug  up  by  any  means.  A  pistol  was  fired 
into  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  by  a  simple  but  skillfully 
contrived  apparatus  the  time  between  the  shot  and  the 
echo  was  found  to  be  2.793  seconds.  It  is  known  that 
at  the  temperature  of  the  tube  sound  travels  at  the  rate 
of  1 101  feet  per  second.  Therefore  the  distance  from 
the  pistol  to  the  carrier  and  back  again  was  2.793  times 
1101,  or  3075  feet.  At  half  that  distance  away,  or 
1537  feet,  it  was  declared  that  the  carrier  would  be 
found.  The  distance  was  measured  and  a  man  dug 
straight  down  to  the  tube.  The  carrier  was  only  a  foot 
or  two  away,  and  the  break  in  the  pipe  was  but  a  few 
feet  farther  on. 
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6  When  George  Westinghouse  invented  the  air  brake, 
half  a  century  ago,  there  was  no  air  pump  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  compressed  air  enough  to  stop  a  train. 
Therefore  he  invented  one.  Some  years  later  his  pumps 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  repair  shop,  and  while  the  men  were 
at  work,  it  occurred  to  them  that  if  this  wonderful  power 
could  stop  a  heavy  railroad  train,  it  might  also  be  able 
to  do  some  of  their  labor.  This  idea  was  so  sensible  that 
manufacturers  and  inventors  set  their  wits  to  work,  and 
before  long  compressors  were  produced  that  would  work 
capably  and  economically. 

7  With  the  power  well  in  hand,  new  applications  were 
soon  discovered,  besides  its  use  for  railroad  brakes  and 
as  a  motive  power  in  engines,  locomotives,  pneumatic 
tubes,  and  for  lifting  heavy  weights.  Compressed  air  is 
a  willing  worker,  and  is  ready  to  apply  its  strength  to 
anything.  It  will  stop  a  train  on  the  brink  of  a  preci¬ 
pice,  and  it  will  cool  a  glass  of  water  for  a  workman  in  a 
factory.  There  is  nothing  monotonous  about  its  work; 
but  on  the  long  list  of  its  valuable  industries  “pneu¬ 
matic”  or  air  tools  occupy  a  most  important  place.  By 
means  of  them  hard  work  is  made  easy  and  slow  work  is 
made  rapid.  In  many  mines,  for  instance,  cars  are  run 
by  compressed  air;  but  this  is  a  small  convenience 
compared  with  what  these  tools  accomplish  for  the 
miner.  The  common  way  of  preparing  the  coal  so  that 
when  blasted  it  will  fall  properly  was,  not  long  ago,  for 
a  miner  to  lie  on  one  side,  in  a  most  uncomfortable  posi¬ 
tion,  and  pick  away  with  a  hand  pick  at  the  floor  level 
of  a  wall  of  coal,  until  his  pick  would  go  in  no  farther. 
Now  he  sits  in  front  of  the  wall,  points  his  pick  at  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  cut,  and  the  pick  does  the  work. 
The  compressed  air  is  brought  to  the  cylinder  of  the  pick 
machine  in  a  flexible  hose  that  allows  the  machine  to  be 
moved  in  any  direction.  In  this  cylinder  is  a  piston, 
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and  by  means  of  a  valve  the  air  drives  this  piston  back 
and  forth.  To  the  end  of  the  piston  the  pick  is  fas¬ 
tened.  The  machine  is  never  tired,  and  while  with  a 
hand  pick  a  man  can  cut  out  only  four  or  five  tons  of  coal 
in  a  day,  with  a  machine  he  can  cut  out  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five.  Any  air  which  escapes  from  the  machine 
is  an  advantage  to  him  because  it  improves  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  mine.  By  means  of  cartridges  filled 
with  compressed  air,  coal  has  been  successfully  blasted. 
Pipes  ran  from  the  compressor  to  the  cartridges.  When 
the  latter  were  in  place  and  all  was  ready,  a  tremendous 
pressure  of  air  was  turned  on.  This  burst  the  cartridges 
and  brought  down  the  coal.  Instead  of  poisonous 
gases  from  gunpowder,  cool,  fresh  air  filled  the  blasting 
chamber;  but  the  new  method  proved  to  be  more 
expensive. 

8  It  is  the  little  inventions  that  make  everyday  life 
and  work  easier.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  little 
things  is  the  pneumatic  hammer.  If  you  want  to  find 
out  how  much  pressure  it  takes  to  drive  a  chisel  one 
eighth  of  an  inch,  for  instance,  heap  weights  on  top  of  it, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  weight  is 
needed.  And  yet  a  few  blows  with  a  hammer  will  do  the 
same  work.  When  you  strike  with  a  hammer,  your  own 
muscles  furnish  power,  and  the  faster  the  hammer 
moves,  the  greater  this  power  becomes.  But  another 
kind  of  power  is  helping  you.  You  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  strike  down  than  to  strike  up ;  and  that  is 
because  a  force  called  “gravity”  draws  everything  to¬ 
ward  the  center  of  the  earth.  This  force  is  pulling  your 
hammer  down.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  hammer 
weighing  two  pounds,  and  moving,  when  it  touches  the 
chisel,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  feet  in  a  second,  will,  in 
driving  a  chisel  to  cut  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  use  as  much 
power  as  if  many  hundred  pounds  of  weight  rested  on 
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the  chisel.  Strike  one  nail  with  a  hammer  moving 
slowly,  and  another  with  a  hammer  moving  swiftly; 
and  it  will  be  plain  that  the  speed  of  the  blow  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  its  power;  in  short,  that  a  few 
quick  blows  accomplish  more  than  many  slow  ones. 
This  is  why  the  pneumatic  hammer  is  so  valuable.  It 
has  a  cylinder  and  piston,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  coal 
pick.  The  workman  does  not  swing  it  with  all  his  might 
to  get  force;  the  force  is  in  the  compressed  air.  He 
simply  holds  the  tool  up  to  the  place  to  be  hammered 
and  turns  on  the  power.  The  little  piston  strikes  the 
tool,  and  the  tool  strikes  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three 
thousand  blows  a  minute.  These  blows  can  at  a  touch 
be  made  light  or  heavy,  as  the  workman  wishes.  It  is 
stated  that  a  rivet  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  can  be 
driven  into  place  in  a  boiler  and  headed  in  five  seconds, 
though  it  would  take  two  expert  workmen  three  minutes 
with  heavy  hammers  to  do  the  same  work.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  makers  of  boilers  and  water  pipes  and  ships 
and  workers  in  railroad  shops  and  foundries  delight  in 
the  pneumatic  hammer.  In  up-to-date  shops,  you  will 
see  hanging  over  the  workbench  a  line  of  air  pipe  to 
which  tools  can  be  attached  all  ready  to  hammer  or  to 
drill  through  steel  or  any  other  metal.  The  railroad 
shops  especially  would  find  it  hard  to  do  without  the 
help  of  compressed  air;  for  it  not  only  hammers  and 
drills,  but  bends  heavy  iron,  punches  holes,  shears  off 
bolts,  and  runs  all  sorts  of  machines. 

9  These  are  a  few  of  the  “regular  jobs”  of  compressed 
air;  but  it  is  equally  ready  to  help  in  any  odd  bit  of 
work,  if  the  workman  only  has  the  wit  to  employ  it. 
When  the  buildings  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  were 
to  be  painted,  all  the  painters  but  one  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  doing  it  in  two  months.  This  one  put  his  faith, 
not  in  brushes  and  scaffolding,  but  in  a  pneumatic 
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machine  that  sprayed  paint  as  an  atomizer  sprays  per¬ 
fumery.  The  buildings  were  painted  in  less  than  the 
two  months  allowed.  Trees  are  sprayed,  fences  and 
walls  are  whitewashed,  ships,  freight  cars,  bridges,  etc., 
are  now  painted  in  this  manner;  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
everything  cannot  be,  for  the  paint  is  not  only  put  on 
with  great  evenness,  but  it  is  driven  into  every  tiny 
crevice  and  so  preserves  the  wood  more  perfectly  than 
brush  work. 

10  The  sand  blast,  or  a  blast  of  sand  driven  by  com¬ 
pressed  air,  is  a  great  help  to  the  workman.  The  rough 
surface  of  ground  glass  is  produced  by  driving  fine  sand 
against  it.  The  harder  the  material  to  be  cut  and  the 
swifter  the  blast  of  sand,  the  faster  the  cutting  proceeds. 
Sand  refuses  to  cut  anything  soft.  You  can  hold  your 
hand  in  a  sand  blast  without  being  hurt,  although  it  will 
tingle.  You  can  lay  a  piece  of  strong  lace  over  glass,  and 
the  sand  blast  will  mark  out  the  pattern  on  the  glass 
without  injuring  the  lace.  Buildings  can  be  cleaned  of 
old  and  blistered  paint  before  a  new  coat  is  put  on. 
Structures  of  stone  are  often  cleaned  of  smoke  and  grime 
by  this  blast.  It  is  rather  disagreeable  for  the  passers- 
by,  but  it  does  the  work  rapidly  and  well. 

11  There  is  even  a  pneumatic  sand-digger.  At  the 
building  of  the  famous  Bridge  of  Tay,  the  engineers 
could  not  succeed  in  sinking  the  cylinders  for  the  piers. 
Engineers  must  always  be  ready  to  devise  a  new  method 
of  doing  their  work ;  and  one  of  those  who  were  working 
on  the  foundation  suggested  running  a  small  pipe  from 
each  cylinder  into  the  sand,  and  connecting  an  air  pump 
with  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Then  he  began  to  pump 
the  air  out  of  the  cylinder.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum;  but  it  would  be  more  reason¬ 
able  to  say  that  Nature  delights  in  a  vacuum,  because 
she  can  put  something  into  it.  What  she  put  into  this 
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vacuum  was  wet  sand;  for  it  was  sucked  up  through 
the  pipe  into  the  cylinder,  and  was  emptied  through  a 
trap-door  in  front,  while  the  air  pump  was  making  a 
vacuum  in  the  second  cylinder.  As  fast  as  the  sand  was 
pumped  up,  the  cylinder  sank;  and  the  engineer’s  new 
idea  was  a  complete  success. 

12  Sheep  are  sheared  by  compressed  air ;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  barbarous  cuts  often  made  by  careless 
workmen  with  shears  are  done  away  with.  A  concrete 
wall  has  been  given  to  a  tunnel  by  shooting  the  concrete 
at  it  through  a  pipe;  an  air  brush  has  been  made  with  a 
hollow  handle  through  which  the  paint  is  forced  in  a 
gentle  spray;  a  street  sweeper  throws  a  fine  spray  be¬ 
fore  it  by  means  of  a  series  of  atomizers,  and  then 
sweeps  the  streets  without  making  a  dust;  carpet 
cleaners  which  blow  out  the  dust  from  a  carpet  or  suck 
it  up  are  advertised  in  every  paper  —  and  all  these  de¬ 
pend  for  their  success  upon  skillful  use  of  compressed 
air.  In  a  single  year  nearly  two  hundred  patents  were 
taken  out  for  devices  connected  with  compressed  air. 
These  ranged  all  the  way  from  a  rock  drill  to  an  air¬ 
ship. 

13  This  good  friend  of  the  workman  is  as  valuable 
under  water  as  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  only  pumped 
into  the  helmet  of  the  diver,  but  by  its  means  founda¬ 
tions  can  be  laid  under  water  almost  as  easily  as  on  dry 
ground.  First,  an  immense  box  is  built  with  no  bottom, 
but  otherwise  air-tight,  and  on  top  of  it  another  box, 
open  at  the  top,  is  towed  to  the  place  where  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  to  be  laid,  and  the  masons  begin  to  lay  the  stone¬ 
work  in  the  second  box  just  as  if  they  were  on  dry  land. 
These  boxes  are  called  “caissons.”  As  this  masonry 
grows  heavier,  the  boxes  sink  until  the  edges  of  the 
lower  one  have  settled  into  the  mud  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Air  is  now  forced  into  the  lower  box  until  what 
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water  there  was  in  it  has  been  driven  out.  The  men  can 
now  work  in  this  lower  room  which  is  filled  with  com¬ 
pressed  air.  Connecting  the  two  rooms  is  an  air  shaft 
with  an  air  lock  to  retain  the  compressed  air  in  the  lower 
room.  Through  this  air  shaft  the  workmen  enter  and 
leave  and  through  this  the  dirt  is  removed.  As  the 
digging  continues,  the  caisson  sinks  lower  and  lower  till 
it  comes  to  good  firm  material.  Concrete  is  now  poured 
through  a  pipe  into  the  lower  caisson  until  it  is  full. 
The  concrete  hardens,  the  upper  caisson  is  removed, 
and  there  is  a  strong,  solid  pier  fastened  firmly  to  the 
rock,  and  on  top  of  this  pier  other  masonry  may  be  built. 

14  Working  in  caissons  has  not  been  found  injurious, 
but  all  sorts  of  queer  things  happen  to  the  men  while  in 
them.  They  can  run  up  ladders  far  more  easily  than  in 
the  open  air,  and  they  are  ravenously  hungry,  but  not 
thirsty.  Every  one  speaks  through  his  nose,  and  in  a 
high,  shrill  voice,  but  no  one  can  whistle,  because  in 
whistling  the  air  in  the  mouth  must  be  compressed 
more  than  the  outside  air;  and  in  the  caisson  this  is 
impossible.  Taste  and  smell  and  hearing  are  not  so  keen 
as  usual,  and  often  the  men  feel  pain  in  their  muscles. 
All  these  feelings  appear  while  the  pressure  is  increasing. 
When  it  stops,  they  disappear.  Sometimes  pain  is  felt 
by  the  men  when  coming  from  the  caisson  into  the  free 
air,  but  by  spending  more  time  in  “locking  out,”  as 
passing  through  the  air  shaft  is  called,  this  is  avoided. 

15  Persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  sometimes 
treated  with  compressed  air.  By  one  method  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  put  into  a  room  full  of  it,  so  that  he  will  absorb 
more  oxygen.  By  another  method,  air  is  pumped  out 
of  the  room,  and  he  breathes  free  air  through  a  tube, 
and  thus  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  said  to  take  place. 

Discussion.  Outline  the  uses  and  discuss  their  relative  im- 
portance. 
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Further  reading.  Select  a  great  invention  and  report  on  it. 

Bachman,  F.  P.  Great  Inventors  and  Inventions. 

“Steam  and  electric  power;  manufacture  and  production;  printing 
and  communication;  famous  inventors  of  to-day.” 

Forman,  S.  E.  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions. 

Rocheleau,  W.  F.  Great  American  Industries:  Manufacturing. 
Tappan,  Eva  March.  Makers  of  Many  Things. 

THE  LESSON  OF  SUCCESS 
George  W.  Childs 

You  have  learned  (on  page  44)  two  things  that  will  help 
you  to  remember  a  declamation : 

1 .  Understand  it 

2.  Get  the  key  words 

In  the  following  selection  these  key  words  are  italicized  in 
II  A.  Find  them  yourself  for  *  B. 

At  'T'  ... 

1  HERE  is  nothing  miraculous  in  the  success  I 

have  met.  2  If  a  man  has  good  principles  and  does 
his  best  to  act  up  to  them,  he  should  not  fail  of 
success,  though  it  may  not  be  success  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  or  degree  as  mine.  3  Good  princi¬ 
ples  are  just  as  good  for  the  artist  as  for  the  mechanic, 
for  the  poet  as  for  the  farmer,  for  the  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  for  the  clergyman.  4  Would  you  learn  the 
lesson  of  success?  8  Here  it  is  in  three  words. 

6  Would  you  climb  the  ladder?  Here  it  is,  just  three 
rounds:  Industry,  Temperance,  Frugality.  7  Write 
these  words  upon  your  hearts,  and  practice  them 
in  your  lives.  8  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  good 
motto,  but  it  is  better  to  live  up  to  one.  9  Five 
other  mottoes  have  been  helpful  and  encouraging  to 
me  throughout  my  busy  life:  “Be  true,”  “Be 
kind,”  “Keep  out  of  debt,”  “Do  the  best,  and 
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leave  the  rest,”  “What  can’t  be  cured  must  be 
endured.” 

B  10  I  began  to  support  myself  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  I  have  never  been  dependent  on 
others  since.  11  I  had  had  some  schooling,  but  not 
much.  12  I  came  to  Philadelphia  with  three  dollars 
in  my  pocket.  13  I  found  board  and  lodgings  for 
two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  then  I  got  a  place  in  a 
bookstore  for  three  dollars.  14  That  gave  me  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  fifty  cents  a  week.  15  I  did  not  merely  do 
the  work  that  I  was  required  to  do,  but  did  all  I 
could,  and  put  my  whole  heart  into  it.  16  I  wanted 
my  employer  to  feel  that  I  was  more  useful  to 
him  than  he  expected  me  to  be.  17  I  was  not  afraid 
to  make  fires,  clean  and  sweep,  and  perform  what 
some  young  gentlemen,  nowadays,  consider  as  me¬ 
nial  work,  and  therefore  beneath  them.  18  The  Bible 
says  that  it  is  what  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  that 
defileth  a  man.  19  It  is  not  work,  but  character, 
that  can  be  discreditable. 


Discussion,  i.  What  is  the  purpose  of  each  paragraph?  2.  The 
sentences  of  If  A  are  grouped  i,  2-j,  4-7,  8-9.  Find  how  they  are 
grouped  together  in  If B. 

3.  Show  how  Mr.  Childs’  mottoes  were  illustrated  in  his  own  life. 

4.  -What  other  great  Americans  made  mottoes  for  themselves? 
Reference  reading.  Encyclopaedia  and  Who's  Who.  (a)  Report 

on  a  great  newspaper  man,  —  where  he  lived  and  what  he  did:  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Horace  Greeley, 
George  W.  Childs,  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

(b)  Hold  a  symposium,  in  which  twelve  pupils  report  on  why  and 
how  the  following  have  achieved  success: 


Jane  Addams 
Maud  Ballington  Booth 
Calvin  Coolidge 
Madame  Curie 
Thomas  A.  Edison 
Henry  Ford 


George  W.  Goethals 
Luther  Burbank 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Ignace  Paderewski 
Madame  Schumann-Heink 
Henry  van  Dyke 


Further  Reading.  Franklin’s  Poor  Richard's  Almanac ,  River¬ 
side  Reader  VII,  pp.  88-98. 
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ON  AN  ELK  HUNT 
THE  TOOTH-HUNTERS 
Elinore  P.  Stewart 


Letters  can  be  interesting  reading  if  the  writers  have 
eyes  that  see  intimate  details.  In  this  letter  Mrs. 
Stewart  tells  about  her  visit  to  a  game  warden’s  cabin. 
She  makes  you  feel  acquainted  not  only  with  the  warden’s 
cabin  but  also  with  his  wife  and  children  and  with  his 
w'ork  as  enforcer  of  the  game  laws. 

How  does  she  do  it?  Read  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 


At  Sorenson’s  Cabin 
on  Green  River 


Dear  — — , 


1  W ell,  we’re  here,  warmed  and  fed  and  in  much 
better  trim  bodily  and  mentally.  We  had  mishap  after 
mishap  coming. 

2  The  game-warden  lives  in  a  tiny  little  cabin.  The 
door  is  so  low  that  I  had  to  stoop  to  get  in.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  we  arrived  last  night,  but  Mrs.  Sorenson 
acted  as  if  she  was  glad  to  see  us.  I  didn’t  think  we 
could  all  get  in.  A  row  of  bunks  is  built  along  one  side 
of  the  cabin.  A  long  tarpaulin  covers  the  bed,  and  we 
all  got  upon  this  and  sat  while  our  hostess  prepared  our 
supper.  If  one  of  us  had  stirred  we  would  have  been  in 
her  way;  so  there  we  sat  as  thick  as  thieves.  When 
supper  was  ready  six  got  off  their  perch  and  ate ;  when 
they  were  through,  six  more  were  made  happy. 

3  Mr.  Sorenson  had  caught  the  tooth-hunters.  On 
the  wall  hung  their  deadly  guns,  with  silencers  on  them 
to  muffle  the  report.  He  showed  us  the  teeth  he  had 
found  in  their  possession.  The  warden  and  his  deputy 
had  searched  the  men  and  their  effects  and  found  no 
teeth.  He  had  no  evidence  against  them  except  their 
unlawful  guns,  but  he  knew  he  had  the  right  men.  At 
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last  he  found  their  contract  to  furnish  two  hundred  pair 
of  elk  teeth.  It  is  a  trick  of  such  hunters  to  thrust  a 
knife  into  the  meat  of  the  game  they  have,  and  so  to 
make  pockets  in  which  they  hide  the  elk  teeth;  but 
these  fellows  had  no  such  pockets.  They  jeered  at  the 
warden  and  threatened  to  kill  him,  but  he  kept  search¬ 
ing,  and  presently  found  the  teeth  in  a  pail  of  lard.  He 
told  us  all  about  it  as  we  sat,  an  eager  crowd,  on  his 
bed.  A  warden  takes  his  life  in  his  hands  when  he  goes 
after  such  fellows,  but  Sorenson  is  not  afraid  to  do  it. 

4  The  cabin  walls  are  covered  with  pen-and-ink  draw¬ 
ings,  the  work  of  the  warden’s  gifted  children  —  Vina, 
the  pretty  eighteen-year-old  daughter,  and  Laurence, 
the  sixteen-year-old  son.  They  never  had  a  lesson  in 
drawing  in  their  lives,  but  their  pictures  portray  West¬ 
ern  life  exactly. 

5  The  snow  is  not  so  deep  here  as  it  was  at  camp,  but 
it  is  too  deep  for  the  horses  to  get  grass.  The  men  were 
able  to  get  a  little  grain  from  the  warden ;  so  we  will 
pull  out  in  the  morning  and  try  to  make  it  to  where  we 
can  get  groceries. 

6  In  all  this  round  of  exposure  the  kiddies  are  as  well 
as  can  be.  Cold,  camping,  and  elk  meat  agree  with 
them.  We  are  in  a  tent  for  the  night,  and  it  is  so  cold 
the  ink  is  freezing,  but  the  kiddies  are  snuggled  under 
their  blankets  as  warm  as  toast.  We  are  to  start  early 
in  the  morning. 

7  Good-night,  dear  friend.  I  am  glad  I  can  take  this 
trip  for  you.  You’d  freeze. 

Reference  reports:  Occupations.  Divide  the  following  among  the 
class.  Look  up  information  in  an  encyclopedia ,  Reader’ s  guide,  or 
Poole’s  Index. 

game  warden  coast  guard  pilot 

forester  fire  warden  traffic  cop 

forest  ranger  life  guard  building  inspector 

Further  reading:  Stewart,  E.  P.  Letters  on  an  Elk  Hunt. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Eva  March  Tappan 

Transportation  is  always  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  a  country.  As  our  population  grew,  new  ways  and 
means  had  to  be  devised  to  take  the  place  of  the  primitive 
ox-cart. 

In  the  following  selection  you  will  find  very  interesting 
information,  but  the  paragraphs  are  deliberately  mixed 
up  to  make  an  exercise  for  you  to  do. 

Read  through  the  selection  rapidly  and  rearrange  these 
paragraphs  according  to  topics.  Group  together  the 
numbers  that  should  go  together. 

When  you  are  through,  look  over  your  notes  and  verify 
your  grouping.  See  whether  you  have  the  paragraphs  for 
a  topic  in  the  best  order  to  bring  out  the  thought. 

1 .  TT he  business  of  the  clerk  who  receives  your 
package  at  an  express  office  is  to  see  that  it  is  clearly 
marked  and  well  packed.  Of  course  he  cannot  open 
the  package  to  make  sure  that  the  packing  is  properly 
done;  and  if  you  put  a  glass  jar  of  honey,  for  instance, 
into  a  box  without  a  good  supply  of  something  to  pro¬ 
tect  it,  the  company  will  not  be  responsible  if  it  is 
broken. 

2.  The  clerk  gives  you  a  receipt  stating  the  value  of 
your  package  according  to  your  own  estimate.  There 
is  an  extra  charge  if  you  value  it  at  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  more  than  fifty  cents  per  pound  when  the 
weight  exceeds  one  hundred  pounds;  but  if  you  say 
to  yourself,  “  It  is  safe  enough  anyway,”  and  put  its 
value  at  fifty  dollars  when  it  is  really  worth  one  hundred, 
then,  if  it  is  lost,  the  express  company  is  responsible  for 
fifty  dollars  and  no  more".  If  you  send  a  valuable  pack¬ 
age  containing  jewelry  or  money  or  important  papers, 
the  clerk  will  seal  it  with  a  generous  amount  of  sealing 
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wax,  stamp  it  with  the  company’s  seal  and  put  it  into  a 
safe.  If  the  articles  enclosed  in  any  package  are  easily 
broken,  he  will  mark  it  “Fragile”:  this  is  an  order  to 
the  men  who  will  handle  the  package  to  treat  it  as  care¬ 
fully  as  possible.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  com¬ 
pany  and  shipper  for  packages  to  be  delivered  in  good 
order;  but  the  men  who  are  to  handle  yours  will  also 
handle  thousands  of  others;  and  your  only  safety  is 
to  pack  your  goods  properly.  If  you  prepay  express 
charges,  your  receipt  will  state  this,  and  a  yellow  label 
will  be  pasted  upon  your  package.  If  the  consignee  is 
to  pay,  a  white  label  is  used. 

3.  A  waybill  is  now  made  out  much  like  that  written 
for  ordinary  freight,  and  at  a  startling  rate  of  speed.  In 
a  Chicago  express  office  the  star  record  was  of  five 
clerks  making  out  in  eight  hours  4480  waybills.  Freight 
travels  alone,  aside  from  the  general  care  which  it  may 
have  from  the  conductor,  but  express  matter  is  in  the 
care  of  an  “express  messenger.”  He  sees  to  it  that 
money  and  other  packages  of  small  bulk  are  locked  up  in 
his  safe ;  and  if  his  goods  are  to  change  cars,  he  must  at¬ 
tend  to  their  transfer  and  be  responsible  for  their  safety. 
He  must  endeavor  not  to  put  a  sewing  machine  on  top 
of  a  lady’s  hat,  or  permit  a  package  to  be  carried  by  its 
station  even  if  the  bell  is  ringing  for  the  train  to  start. 

4.  When  a  railroad  train  or  a  trolley  car  starts  out, 
it  must  keep  to  the  track.  Even  an  automobile  and  a 
carriage  demand  a  road  prepared  for  them.  But  a  ship 
goes  where  it  will ;  the  whole  sea  is  one  great  free  high¬ 
way;  and  perhaps  this  is  why  there  is  a  certain  charm 
in  watching  a  vessel  leave  her  moorings  and  glide  off  into 
the  wide  ocean.  A  “  ship  ”  proper  is  a  vessel  with  three 
square-rigged  masts,  which  uses  wind  as  a  motive 
power;  but  now,  even  though  a  ship  sails  by  wind,  it 
usually  has  an  engine  to  provide  power  for  hoisting  the 
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sails  and  handling  the  cargo.  The  sailing  vessels  built 
now  are  mostly  schooners.  The  old  schooner  had  but 
two  masts,  and  it  is  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  since  many  an  old  sea-captain  got  out  his 
spyglass  and  watched  eagerly  to  see  a  great  novelty,  a 
schooner  of  five,  six,  or  seven  masts,  sail  by. 

5.  When  the  Pilgrims  came  from  England  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  it  took  them  more  than  two  months  to  cross 
the  ocean.  Travelers  on  the  ocean  steamers  of  to-day 
are  not  willing  to  spend  more  than  five  days.  They  de¬ 
mand  speed  and  all  the  luxuries  of  a  first-class  hotel. 
Companies  supply  what  is  called  for;  and  therefore 
luxuries  increase  and  rates  do  not  decrease;  indeed, 
they  cannot  unless  travelers  will  be  satisfied  with 
simpler  accommodations.  It  is  estimated  that  a  steam¬ 
ship  company  can  bring  over  four  or  five  steerage  pas¬ 
sengers  at  the  same  expense  as  one  first-cabin  passenger. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  companies  are  more  eager  to 
have  steerage  than  cabin  passengers. 

6.  The  coming  of  the  automobile  has  made  it  even 
more  desirable  to  have  dustless  roads.  Unless  an 
automobile  has  chain  tires,  it  does  not  cause  dust,  but  it 
does  suck  up  the  dust  from  between  the  stones,  and  the 
suction  caused  by  the  swiftly  moving  car  draws  it 
through  the  air.  Thus  far,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
remedy  for  this  disagreeable  state  of  matters  is  to  use  as 
hard  stone  as  possible,  and  a  binder  that  will  not  blow 
away,  such  as  tar,  bitumen,  or  oil.  The  improvement 
of  roads  for  the  convenience  of  wagons  and  automobiles 
is  progressing  rapidly;  but  except  in  a  very  few  places, 
nothing  has  been  done  for  the  foot  passenger.  The  man 
who  walks  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  public  road; 
but  as  roads  are  now  made  and  used,  he  walks  on  them 
at  the  peril  of  his  life.  Every  road  should  have  a  path 
beside  it,  strictly  limited  to  the  service  of  pedestrians. 
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Except  where  it  is  too  damp,  trees  should  be  set  out 
along  the  road  for  the  good  of  the  road  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  walkers.  Some  of  the  States  lessen  the  taxes  of 
people  who  plant  trees  by  the  way.  Several  foreign 
countries  set  out  fruit  trees  along  their  highways.  In 
Belgium  a  revenue  of  more  than  two  million  dollars  has 
come  to  the  Government  annually  from  the  wayside 
fruit. 

7.  When  you  deliver  goods  for  shipment  at  a  freight 
station,  the  agent  of  the  railroad  gives  you  a  shipping 
receipt.  This  describes  the  goods,  states  the  weight, 
whether  the  freight  charges  on  the  shipment  are  pre¬ 
paid  or  to  be  collected,  your  name,  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
signee,  —  that  is,  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  to 
be  sent,  —  and  his  address. 

8.  At  the  same  time  the  agent  makes  out  a  "way¬ 
bill,”  which  is  sent  by  mail  to  the  agent  of  the  railway 
at  the  consignee’s  station,  and  a  “running  slip,”  which 
is  delivered  to  the  conductor  of  the  freight  train  which 
will  carry  the  goods.  The  running  slip  gives  the  des¬ 
tination,  the  contents  of  the  car,  and  the  consignee’s 
name,  and  is  expected  to  travel  with  your  shipment  just 
as  a  ticket  travels  with  a  passenger.  Other  information 
is  added  to  it  as  the  car  moves  onward.  If  the  goods 
are  transferred  to  another  car,  this  must  be  noted  on  the 
running  slip.  All  this  information  must  also  be  entered 
on  the  waybill;  and  a  waybill,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of 
diary  of  its  own  special  piece  of  freight.  The  records  of 
these  waybills  are  kept  so  accurately  that  if  you  should 
go  to  the  freight  auditor  six  or  seven  years  after  sending 
your  goods,  he  could  show  you  in  about  three  minutes 
his  record  of  them  with  every  detail  of  their  journey. 

9.  When  the  goods  arrive  at  the  station  to  which  they 
were  to  be  sent,  the  freight  bill  is  put  into  the  cashier’s 
rack,  and  a  postal  card  is  sent  to  the  consignee.  This  is 
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a  notice  for  him  to  come  and  remove  them.  If  the  goods 
have  been  damaged  on  the  way,  this  fact  is  noted  and 
the  consignee  informed  of  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

10.  To  enter  the  New  York  Subway  to-day,  you  go 
down  some  stairs,  in  most  places  not  more  than  four¬ 
teen  feet,  pass  through  a  turnstile,  dropping  your  nickel 
into  a  box;  and  you  find  yourself  on  a  long  platform  in 
the  tunnel.  There  is  plenty  of  electric  light,  and  even 
sunlight  makes  its  way  through  the  heavy  glass  of  the 
sidewalk  overhead.  A  convenient  news  stand  is  loaded 
with  papers  and  magazines.  Except  this  and  the  ticket 
office  and  the  wooden  fittings  of  the  cars,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  that  would  burn.  The  long  trains,  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  come  up  quickly  in  a  trench  beside  the  platform. 
The  doors  are  flung  open,  and  you  step  into  a  car  from 
the  level  of  the  platform.  The  doors  are  closed,  and  the 
train  starts  gently  and  rapidly.  You  rush  onward 
through  a  well-lighted  tunnel  lined  with  white  enamel. 
The  steel  columns  are  five  feet  apart,  but  you  go  so  fast 
that  they  look  like  the  palings  of  a  fence  —  almost  like 
a  row  of  pins  in  a  paper. 

11.  “Safety  first”  is  the  law  of  the  tunnel.  The 
block  system  is  used.  The  third  rail,  which  brings  in 
the  electricity,  is  so  protected  that  the  feet  of  the  most 
thoughtless  workman  cannot  touch  it.  If  a  train 
should  jump  the  track,  a  row  of  heavy  pillars  would 
keep  it  from  the  next  track.  Even  careless  folk  who  in¬ 
sist  upon  putting  their  heads  out  of  the  windows  are 
protected  against  their  own  will,  for  the  windows  open 
from  the  top  and  not  from  the  bottom. 

12.  The  subway  trains  start  in  Brooklyn,  run  under 
the  river  to  New  York,  then  onward  for  fourteen  miles 
to  the  north.  Most  of  the  way  there  are  four  tracks, 
two  for  express  and  two  for  local  trains.  Supposing 
that  you  live  “up  north”  and  wish  to  stop  at  one  of  the 
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local  stations,  you  can  take  the  express  train  to  its 
nearest  station  to  your  stopping  place,  then  transfer 
to  the  local.  The  motors  can  move  the  trains  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

13.  The  inventions  which  are  to  be  most  serviceable 
are  often  looked  upon  at  first  as  nothing  but  toys. 
The  telegraph  and  typewriter  were  greeted  merely  as 
interesting  novelties;  and  when  the  automobile  first 
made  its  appearance,  it  was  regarded  by  most  people 
as  a  contrivance  that  would  entertain  folk  who  had 
plenty  of  money  to  spend,  until  something  else  was 
invented  to  take  its  place.  It  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  people  used  to  turn  and  gaze  after  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  the  streets,  but  the  machine  has  already  be¬ 
come  a  necessity.  New  uses  for  it  are  discovered  every 
day,  and  the  average  business  man  questions,  not 
whether  he  can  afford  to  buy  one,  but  whether  he  can 
afford  to  do  without  it. 

14.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  world  are  built  on  rivers?  The  people  who 
founded  them  were  wise,  for  the  rivers  insure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  the  land  along  the  banks  is  fertile,  and 
most  of  the  labor  of  bringing  its  productions  down 
stream  can  be  done  by  the  current.  After  railroads 
became  common,  the  rivers  were  often  freed  from  work 
and  left  to  amuse  themselves.  Now,  however,  the 
railroads  cannot  manage  nearly  all  the  transportation 
that  is  needed,  and  people  are  turning  back  to  their  old 
friends,  the  rivers,  for  help  to  carry  at  least  the  heavy, 
bulky  freight  which  is  so  difficult  and  so  expensive  to 
send  by  rail. 

15.  The  first  name  that  the  word  “canal”  brings  to 
mind  is  the  famous  Panama  Canal  which  separates 
North  and  South  America.  The  question  of  whether 
this  should  be  a  sea-level  canal  or  one  with  locks  was 
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decided  in  favor  of  the  locks.  A  lock  is  a  sort  of  pen. 
Two  of  its  sides  are  made  of  masonry  built  along  the 
banks;  the  other  two  are  flooding  gates  or  doors  across 
the  canal.  When  a  boat  is  to  ascend  from  a  low  level  of 
water  to  a  high  one,  the  lower  door  of  the  lock  is  opened. 
The  water  within  the  lock  is  no  higher  than  that  of  the 
canal  below  it ;  so  the  vessel  is  easily  towed  in  by  elec¬ 
tric  power.  Now  the  upper  gate  is  partly  opened  and 
the  water  from  above  flows  in  slowly  till  the  water  in  the 
lock  is  as  high  as  that  above  it.  The  partly  opened 
doors  are  opened  wide  and  the  boat  is  towed  out  ready 
to  continue  its  journey.  To  go  from  a  high  to  a  low 
level,  the  whole  operation  is  reversed.  The  electric 
power  which  opens  and  closes  the  mighty  gates  is  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  central  tower  on  the  higher  lock.  No  vessels 
pass  through  the  canal  under  their  own  steam;  all  are 
towed  by  electric  power. 

16.  The  main  business  of  a  railroad  is  to  carry  things 
rather  than  passengers.  There  are  about  two  million 
freight  cars  in  the  United  States  and  only  one  twentieth 
as  many  passenger  cars.  The  two  kinds  of  service  have 
entirely  different  requirements.  The  man  who  sends 
freight  is  glad  to  have  it  go  through  promptly,  but  he 
will  pardon  considerable  delay  if  the  rates  are  low.  A 
freight  car  may  be  left  on  a  siding  a  few  hours,  and  no 
one  will  find  fault.  Passengers,  on  the  contrary,  de¬ 
mand  speed,  and  if  a  passenger  train  was  treated  in  the 
fashion  of  the  freight  train,  complaints  would  come  in 
thick  and  fast.  Freight  is  not  annoyed  by  discomforts; 
but  people  demand  comfort,  and  many  of  them  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  an  extra  rate  for  a  fast  train  and  a  Pullman 
car.  People  require,  too,  that  trains  shall  run  at  hours 
convenient  for  them,  and  clamor  often  arises  if  a  favor¬ 
ite  train  is  taken  off.  The  roads  of  the  United  States 
are  especially  generous  in  the  matter  of  baggage. 
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Trunks  to  the  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
may  be  taken  free  of  charge  on  each  ticket,  and  are  in¬ 
sured  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  hand  baggage  is  practically  unlimited. 

17.  The  next  time  that  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  cross  a 
railroad  track  and  a  long  train  stops  the  way,  do  not  be 
annoyed,  but  spend  the  time  thinking  what  the  railroads 
are  doing  for  the  country  as  pioneers  in  the  unsettled 
parts  of  it,  and  as  carriers  of  freight,  express,  mail,  and 
people. 

18.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
meat  and  fruit  —  in  short,  all  varieties  of  food  —  could 
be  sent  any  distance  provided  they  were  kept  cold 
enough  while  on  the  way.  “Refrigerator  cars”  were 
made  and  were  soon  running  in  every  direction.  These 
are  like  the  ordinary  box  cars,  but  top,  bottom,  and 
sides  are  packed  with  some  “poor  conductor”  of  heat; 
that  is,  some  substance,  like  cork  or  straw  or  husks  of 
oats,  which  will  not  convey  the  heat  from  outside  into 
the  car.  Across  each  end  there  is  a  compartment  to 
hold  ice,  which  is  put  in  from  the  top.  At  the  top  and 
bottom  of  this  compartment  are  openings  to  allow  the 
air  to  circulate.  Whenever  any  substance  melts,  it 
takes  in  heat  and  cools  the  object  from  which  the  heat 
comes.  If  a  dish  of  cold  water  is  set  upon  a  hot  stove, 
the  water  takes  heat  from  the  stove,  boils,  and  turns 
into  steam;  while  the  stove  under  it  is  cooler  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  In  just  this  way  the  ice 
takes  heat  from  the  air  of  the  car  and  melts,  and  the  air 
becomes  cooler.  Salt  added  to  the  ice  makes  it  melt 
faster  because  salt  and  water  are  so  eager  to  unite  that 
they  draw  heat  from  the  air  more  rapidly  than  does  the 
ice  alone. 

19.  In  every  large,  growing  city,  the  time  comes  when 
surface  cars,  no  matter  how  fast  or  how  frequently  they 
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run,  cannot  carry  all  the  people  who  wish  to  ride  in 
them  at  certain  hours.  Then,  too,  the  people  who  do 
not  wish  to  ride,  but  who  do  wish  to  cross  the  tracks,  ob¬ 
ject  to  waiting  until  a  long  line  of  cars  has  passed.  It  is 
almost  as  bad  to  have  streets  congested  with  cars  as  to 
have  houses  congested  with  people.  The  remedy  for 
congested  houses  is  to  take  some  of  the  people  away; 
the  remedy  for  congested  streets  is  to  take  some  of  the 
cars  away.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  the 
cars.  One  is  to  run  them  on  a  roadway  built  above 
the  street;  the  other  is  to  put  them  underneath  the 
street. 

20.  The  first  of  these,  the  elevated  road,  would,  of 
course,  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  second  if  no 
payment  of  property  damages  was  required.  Steel 
pillars  are  set  up  on  both  sides  of  the  curb  and  about 
sixty  feet  apart.  Girders  stretch  wholly  or  partly 
across  the  street  between  every  pair  of  these;  and 
other  girders  stretch  from  each  of  the  first  set  to  its  next 
neighbor.  On  these  second  girders  the  ties  and  rails 
rest,  at  a  height  varying  from  sixteen  to  fifty  feet  or 
even  more  above  the  level  of  the  street.  This  is  the 
elevated  road;  and  on  this  track  trains  of  cars  run 
by  electricity  are  constantly  passing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
People  are  carried  swiftly  and  safely,  but  the  streets  are 
injured  for  residence,  not  only  because  of  the  noise,  but 
because  the  passengers  can  look  into  the  windows  of  the 
houses  as  the  trains  rush  by. 

21.  In  large  cities  thousands  of  workers  must  be 
carried  to  business  in  the  morning  and  brought  home  at 
night.  Useful  as  are  the  surface  and  the  elevated  roads, 
they  are  not  enough,  especially  in  a  city  as  long  and 
narrow  as  New  York.  The  subway  is  the  best  remedy 
that  has  been  found,  and  therefore  the  New  Yorkers  set 
about  building  one. 
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22.  One  of  the  best  safety  devices  used  on  the  railroad 
is  that  known  as  the  “block  system.”  A  “block”  is  a 
section  of  the  track  half  a  mile  or  sometimes  several 
miles  long.  At  the  beginning  of  each  block  is  a  sema¬ 
phore,  worked  by  men  in  the  towers  along  the  road,  or 
sometimes  by  the  train  itself,  by  the  use  of  electricity  or 
compressed  air.  This  gives  the  signal  “Stop,”  or  “  Pass 
on,”  or  “Go  slowly.”  In  Great  Britain  the  block 
system  is  required  by  law. 

23.  The  training  given  by  a  first-class  railroad  to  its 
men  is  as  strict  as  that  given  to  soldiers  by  any  drill- 
master.  He  who  has  anything  to  do  with  a  railroad, 
whether  he  is  a  conductor  or  a  small  boy  selling  ba¬ 
nanas,  soon  learns  that  if  he  is  not  punctual,  the  train  is 
no  place  for  him.  The  railroad  man  must  obey  orders 
without  question  or  delay.  He  must  attend  to  his 
work  constantly.  If  he  is  negligent  one  minute  in  one 
hour,  it  is  no  excuse  that  he  has  attended  to  his  business 
properly  for  fifty-nine  minutes;  and  to  say  that  he  for¬ 
got  is  the  same  as  a  confession  that  he  is  not  fitted  for 
railroad  work. 

24.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  every  writer  of 
letters  can  help  the  hard-working  postal  clerks  of  the 
traveling  service  and  the  stationary  offices.  One  way  is 
to  mail  letters  early.  Even  if  they  are  not  to  leave  the 
office  before  midnight,  it  may  save  hurry  at  the  last 
minute  if  they  are  posted  a  few  hours  earlier.  Another 
great  help  is  to  put  the  stamp  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner.  Stamps  are  canceled  by  a  machine,  and  it 
makes  considerable  delay  if  they  are  put  elsewhere. 
Make  the  address  as  clear  as  possible,  and  remember 
that  the  one  who  reads  it  will  have  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second  to  give  to  it.  It  is  a  good  habit  to  write  your 
own  name  and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 
Then  if  the  letter  does  not  find  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
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sent,  it  will  come  back  to  you.  Very  small  envelopes 
are  a  special  annoyance  to  every  one  who  has  to  handle 
them,  because  they  slip  out  of  a  package  so  easily  and 
are  lost.  All  these  helps  to  the  post-office  are  equally 
valuable  to  the  senders  of  letters,  because  if  the  clerks 
work  more  easily,  the  business  of  the  office  goes  on  more 
rapidly  and  more  accurately. 

25.  In  running  trains  various  kinds  of  signals  are 
used.  If  a  train  consisted  of  a  locomotive  and  two  or 
three  cars,  running  at  the  speed  of  a  stagecoach,  and  if 
there  was  only  one  train  on  a  road  at  a  time,  it  could  get 
along  fairly  well  without  signals;  but  now  that  freight 
trains  often  consist  of  fifty  cars,  running  perhaps  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  and  often  only  five  minutes  apart,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  several  different  people  to  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  engineer.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  conductor  of  the  train.  By  means  of  a  bell 
cord  or  a  tube  of  compressed  air  running  the  length  of 
the  train,  the  conductor  can  give  his  directions  to  the 
engineer.  When  the  train  is  in  motion,  two  sounds 
mean,  “Stop  at  once”;  three  mean,  “Stop  at  next 
station”;  four,  “Reduce  speed”;  five,  “Increase 
speed.”  There  are  also  signals  by  locomotive  whistles. 
One  short  blast  means,  “Stop  ” ;  two  long  blasts  mean, 
“Release  brakes.”  A  lantern  or  flag  swung  across  the 
track  means,  “  Stop.”  Raised  and  lowered  in  a  vertical 
line,  it  means,  “Proceed.”  If  there  is  danger  ahead, 
such  as  a  fall  of  earth  or  rocks  or  a  bridge  washed  away, 
any  one  may  give  warning  by  standing  on  the  track  or 
near  it  and  waving  any  object  violently. 

26.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  semaphore,  an  upright 
post  with  a  movable  arm  at  the  top,  —  sometimes  two 
or  three  arms,  one  below  another.  Moving  with  the 
arm  is  an  iron  frame  holding  colored  glasses,  and  called 
a  spectacle  because  it  used  to  be  made  somewhat  in 
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the  shape  of  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The  glasses,  passing 
in  front  of  a  lamp,  give  lights  of  different  colors  at  night. 
If  the  arm  is  horizontal  and  the  light  is  red,  the  train 
must  stop ;  if  the  arm  is  vertical  and  the  light  is  white 
(green  is  used  on  some  roads),  the  train  may  go  on;  if 
the  arm  is  slanting  and  the  light  yellow  (green  is  used  on 
some  roads),  the  train  must  go  slowly  and  carefully  so 
that  it  can  stop  farther  along.  Some  of  these  signals 
are  moved  by  a  man  in  a  signal  tower  who  may  also 
throw  the  switches.  He  works  the  signals  and  switches 
by  means  of  levers  that  lock  one  another  so  that  a 
signal  cannot  be  given  unless  the  switches  are  right. 
Torpedoes  are  sometimes  put  on  the  rail  to  be  exploded 
by  the  wheels  of  a  train.  The  sound  of  a  torpedo  is  a 
signal  to  reduce  speed  and  look  out  for  another  signal 
or  for  something  on  the  track  ahead. 

Supervised  drills.  Use  the  numbered  paragraphs  for  five-minute 
drills:  (i)  rapid  re-reading;  (2)  quiz  on  details;  (j)  re-reading  to  find 
omitted  details. 

Further  reading.  Besides  the  encyclopedia,  you  will  find  valuable 
information  in  the  following: 

Bachman,  F.  P.  Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions. 

Brigham,  A.  P.  From  Trail  to  Railway  through  the  Appalachians. 

A  combination  of  history  and  geography,  describing  the  development 
of  waterways  and  railways. 

Fisher,  E.  F.  Resources  and  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  attempt  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  a  vivid  and  accurate 
picture  of  the  more  important  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States;  to 
show  the  factors,  natural  and  economic,  which  have  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  industries;  to  show  the  position  which  the  United  States 
holds  as  a  result  of  its  resources;  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
these  resources  may  be  conserved. 

Forman,  S.  E.  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions. 

Rocheleau,  W.  F.  Great  American  Industries. 

Four  volumes:  vol.  1,  Minerals;  vol.  2,  Agriculture;  vol.  3,  Manufac¬ 
tures;  vol.  4,  Transportation. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  Industrial  Readers:  Books  1-4. 

Book  1,  The  Farmer  and  His  Friends;  Book  2,  Diggers  in  the  Earth; 
Book  3,  Makers  of  Many  Things;  Book  4,  Travelers  and  Traveling.  A 
series  of  informational  readers  planned  to  show  what  invention  has 
accomplished  and  what  wide  room  for  invention  still  remains. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MAGNETS 
Edith  Lillian  Smith 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  that  you  will  meet 
as  you  grow  older  is  science  in  its  various  forms.  The 
whole  industrial  world  is  built  on  scientific  knowledge. 
Such  knowledge,  which  we  might  call  the  laws  of  science, 
was  discovered  through  long  years  of  investigation,  ex¬ 
periment,  and  research.  The  place  where  scientific  ex¬ 
periments  are  performed  is  called  a  laboratory. 

In  this  chapter  on  magnets  you  will  put  yourself  in  the 
position  of  a  scientific  investigator  studying  magnets 
first  hand  and  drawing  conclusions  telling  how  they  be¬ 
have. 

If  you  perform  the  experiments  in  school,  your  class¬ 
room  becomes  a  sort  of  laboratory. 

1  The  discovery  of  magnets.  What  fun  you  can 

have  with  a  magnet!  You  have  often  played  with  one, 
no  doubt,  but  I  think  you  will  find  in  this  article  some 
new  ways  of  using  magnets  which  will  make  them  more 
interesting  than  ever. 

2  Do  you  know  how  magnets  were  discovered?  It 
was  many  centuries  ago,  in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  that  the  people  found  a  certain  kind  of 
rock  which  had  the  wonderful  power  of  drawing  to  it 
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small  pieces  of  iron.  They  named  the  rock  “lode- 
stone”  or  leading  stone,  and  as  it  became  better  known 
it  was  named  from  the  city  where  it  was  discovered,  and 
called  “magnetite.”  There  are  many  other  parts  of  the 
earth  where  magnetite  may  be  found,  several  of  them  in 
the  United  States. 

3  Experiments  with  a  horseshoe  magnet.  One  of  the 

commonest  kinds  of  magnets  is  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 
To  try  the  following  experiments  you  will  need,  beside 
the  magnet,  small  tacks,  iron  and  brass,  some  iron 
filings,  and  a  piece  of  stiff  card. 

4  First  scatter  the  tacks  over  the  card.  Then  bring 
the  end  of  the  magnet  near  them.  How  many  tacks 
will  it  pick  up?  Try  to  pick  up  other  things,  such  as 
bits  of  paper,  sewing  needles,  brass  tacks,  iron  filings. 

5  What  substances  does  the  magnet  attract?  Re¬ 
move  everything  from  the  magnet.  Carefully  attract 
one  iron  tack.  Hold  this  one  tack  on  the  magnet  near 
another  tack.  What  happens?  How  long  a  string  of 
tacks  can  you  pick  up?  What  change  does  the  magnet 
produce  in  the  tacks?  While  holding  the  magnet  with 
its  string  of  tacks,  carefully  remove  the  tack  next  to  the 
magnet.  What  happens?  Do  tacks  make  permanent 
magnets? 

6  Lay  the  magnet  down  on  the  table  and  cover  it  with 
the  card.  Slowly  scatter  iron  filings  on  the  card.  As 
they  arrange  themselves  along  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force,  can  you  discover  how  the  lines  pass  from  one 
pole,  or  end  of  the  magnet,  to  the  other?  Move  the 
card  a  little.  What  happens?  Gently  tap  the  card 
with  a  pencil.  Can  you  draw  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force  around  your  magnet? 

7  Experiments  with  a  bar  magnet.  Another  common 
kind  of  magnet  is  long  and  straight,  and  is  called  a  bar 
magnet.  To  try  these  experiments  you  need,  besides 
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the  bar  magnet,  a  steel  knitting  needle,  iron  filings,  some 
fine  wire  (a  hairpin  will  do),  and  a  spool  of  sewing 
silk. 

8  First  try  the  experiments  suggested  for  the  horse¬ 
shoe  magnet.  Can  you  see  that  a  horseshoe  magnet  is 
really  just  a  bar  magnet  bent  into  a  U-shape? 

9  To  suspend  the  bar  magnet  from  a  support  make  a 
little  stirrup  out  of  wire  and  fasten  it  to  a  single  strand 
of  the  sewing  silk.  In  what  directions  do  the  ends  or 
poles  of  the  magnet  point  when  it  comes  to  rest?  No¬ 
tice  the  N  and  S  printed  on  the  magnet.  Which  points 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  earth? 

10  Lay  the  magnet  in  some  iron  filings.  Where  is  the 
greatest  attraction  shown? 

11  Hold  a  steel  knitting-needle  on  the  table,  and  stroke 
it  ten  or  twelve  times,  always  in  the  same  direction, 
with  one  end  of  the  bar  magnet.  Now  make  tests  to 
see  if  the  knitting-needle  has  become  a  magnet.  You 
may  use  a  large  darning-needle  in  the  same  way.  Why 
not  make  enough  magnets  for  the  whole  class? 

12  Suspend  the  magnetized  knitting-needle  in  the 
wire  stirrup.  How  does  it  point  when  it  comes  to  rest? 
Bring  the  N  pole  of  the  bar  magnet  near  the  north¬ 
pointing  end  of  the  needle.  What  happens?  What  is 
the  result  when  you  bring  the  S'  pole  of  the  bar  magnet 
near  the  north-pointing  end  of  the  needle?  Can  you 
discover  the  law  of  attraction  of  magnets? 

13  The  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  the  earth  acts  like  a  huge  magnet, 
with  two  magnetic  poles  which,  however,  are  not  very 
near  the  geographical  poles.  The  north  magnetic  pole 
is  northwest  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  south  magnetic 
pole  is  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  If  you  happen  to  live 
in  central  Ohio,  your  magnet  will  point  very  nearly  due 
north  and  south,  but  if  you  live  east  of  central  Ohio  the 
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magnet  will  point 
somewhat  west  of 
north,  and  if  you 
live  west  of  Ohio, 
the  magnet  will  point 
east  of  north. 

14  What  a  compass 
is.  It  is  because  the 
earth  acts  as  a  mag¬ 
net  that  we  have  the 
instrument  called  a 
compass.  It  consists 
of  a  magnetic  needle 
free  to  turn  about  a 
point,  and  a  card  which  shows  the  directions,  or  points 
of  the  compass.  To  know  all  the  thirty-two  points  by 
heart  and  be  able  to  name  them,  beginning  with  the 
north  and  going  all  the  way  around  to  north  again,  is 
called  boxing  the  compass.  Can  you  do  it? 

15  How  to  make  a 
simple  dipping-nee¬ 
dle.  If  you  were  at 
the  north  magnetic 
pole,  and  had  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle  which 
was  free  to  turn  in 
any  direction,  it 
would  point  straight 
up  and  down ! 
a  dipping  needle  Wherever  you  have 

one,  it  will  dip  some¬ 
what,  if  it  is  allowed  to  turn  freely. 

16  You  can  make  a  dipping-needle  by  running  a 
magnetized  knitting-needle  through  a  cork,  and  sup¬ 
porting  it  with  a  darning-needle  run  through  at  right 
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angles.  Make  a  little  stand  to  hold  it,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing  on  page  249. 

17  Does  it  point  down  to  the  north  magnetic  pole? 

18  Magnetic  toys.  Great  fun  may  be  had  by  making 
toys  which  depend  on  magnetism.  Not  only  are  these 
toys  good  to  play  with  yourself ;  they  make  fine  presents 
to  give  away. 

19  Magnetic  jackstraws.  You  have  played  jackstraws, 
of  course.  Make  your  magnetic  straws  out  of  small 
pieces  of  iron  wire,  bent  in  different  shapes.  Some  may 
have  bits  of  wood  fastened  to  them.  Give  a  certain 
value  to  each  shape.  Use  a  small  horseshoe  magnet  to 
draw  the  straws  out  of  the  pile.  The  rule  is,  of  course, 
that  one  player  draws  all  the  straws  he  can  without 
moving  others.  If  he  shakes  another  straw  he  loses  his 
turn. 

20  A  magnetic  fishpond.  A  home-made  game  which 
furnishes  great  fun  is  made  by  whittling  small  fishes  out 
of  wood  or  cork,  so  that  they  will  float.  If  you  can 
paint  them  with  oil  paint  they  will  look  better.  Some¬ 
where  on  each  fish  attach  a  steel  sewing-needle.  Print 
the  value  of  each  fish  somewhere  on  its  body. 

21  For  a  fishing  rod,  suspend  a  magnet  from  a  string 
attached  to  a  little  pole.  Each  player  catches  one  fish 
at  a  time.  The  player  wins  whose  “catch”  is  most 
valuable. 

22  Floating  needles.  Magnetize  at  least  eight  darning- 
needles  as  directed  on  page  248,  being  sure  to  stroke 
them  all  in  the  same  direction.  Push  each  through  a 
small  cork,  eyes  up,  and  float  them  in  a  basin  of  water. 
Try  putting  three  in  the  dish  at  once,  then  four,  five, 
and  so  on.  Can  you  account  for  the  way  they  arrange 
themselves? 

23  Hold  one  end  of  a  bar  magnet  near  them.  What  do 
the  floating  needles  do?  Try  the  other  end  of  the  mag- 
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net.  Endless  fun  may  be  had  by  trying  the  magnet  in 
different  positions. 

24  By  sewing  bits  of  cloth  on  the  corks  to  make  them 
look  like  little  dolls,  you  can  make  a  toy  which  is  even 
more  interesting  to  play  with. 

Supervised  study  lesson.  First  talk  about  the  Introduction  on 
page  246,  then  read  in  the  following  way:  — 

(1)  Get  a  bird's-eye  view  by  reading  the  topics  (see  how  many  can 
give  them  in  order  after  one  scanning). 

(2)  Read  to  get  the  main  thought  of  each  topic.  Prove  that  you 
have  it  by  summing  up  each  topic  in  a  sentence. 

(3)  Re-read  for  details  of  experiments. 

Discussion.  1.  What  things  have  been  proved  about  magnets? 
2.  What  is  illustrated  in  the  picture  on  page  246?  3.  For  each  of 

the  thirteen  experiments  tell  (a)  what  is  to  be  proved,  (b)  materials 
needed,  and  (c)  the  procedure. 

Further  reading.  Look  up  magnet  and  compass  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

Collins,  A.  F.  The  Book  of  the  Stars. 

“Practical  and  simple  directions  for  identifying  the  stars  and  con¬ 
stellations,  for  telling  time  by  sun  or  moon  and  for  finding  the  way 
by  the  stars.  Well  indexed  and  illustrated  with  helpful  diagrams. ” 

Gibson,  C.  R.  Electrical  Amusements  and  Experiments. 

Gilbert,  A.  C.,  and  Stone,  H.  D.  Magnetic  Fun  and  Facts . 

Hall,  A.  N.  Home-made  Toys  for  Girls  and  Boys. 

Nichols,  M.  L.  Science  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Official  Handbook  for  Boys.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Sloane.  Electric  Toy-Making. 

Smith,  Edith  Lillian.  Everyday  Science  Projects. 

Projects.  Perform  the  experiments.  If  you  do  them  individu¬ 
ally,  keep  the  score. 


Your  Score 


Project 

Points 

My  Score 

Horseshoe  magnet  experiments . .  . 

4 

Bar  magnet  experiments . 

6 

Boxing  the  compass . 

1 

Making  a  dipping  needle . 

1 

Making  magnetic  toys . 

Each  3 
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THRIFT  PROBLEMS 

Franklin  S.  Hoyt  and  Harriet  E.  Peet 

An  informational  article  is  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Just  as 
a  bunch  of  grapes  has  its  main  stem  with  branches  going  from 
it,  each  branch  with  smaller  stems  ending  in  grapes,  so  an 
article  has  its  main  stem  (which  we  call  the  main  topic  or 
thought),  its  branches  (which  we  call  sub-topics ,  given  in 
paragraphs),  and  its  smaller  stems  and  grapes  (which  we  call 
the  details  in  a  paragraph). 

In  this  article  the  main  thought  or  main  topic  is  well 
expressed  in  the  sub-title  “How  to  Save.”  The  lettered 
sections  contribute  some  important  thoughts  to  that  big 
thought,  so  they  are  the  main  branches.  Count  the  sec¬ 
tions  to  see  how  many  sub-topics  or  branches  of  thought 
this  article  has. 

To  the  student.  Draw  a  tree  with  six  big  branches  coming  from 
the  trunk  or  main  stem.  Write  “ How  to  Save  ”  on  the  main  trunk 
and  letter  each  branch  to  correspond  to  a  section  of  the  article. 

The  really  intelligent  reader  sees  these  branches  of  thought 
and  the  “ grape  details”  hanging  on  them,  as  he  reads.  To 
train  yourself  to  see  these  big  thoughts  learn  to  pause  at  the 
end  of  a  paragraph  and  sum  it  up.  Then  look  back  and 
criticize  your  summing  up.  For  instance,  in  section  A  how 
many  '‘grape  details”  are  given  for  the  thought  that  “money 
should  be  wisely  spent”?  Can  you  find  six? 

Then,  too,  when  you  complete  a  paragraph,  you  should 
train  yourself  to  think  of  other  problems  involved  in  it,  so 
that  you  learn  to  utilize  what  you  read  in  your  everyday  life 
and  thinking.  The  italicized  suggestions  given  in  the  article 
will  show  you  how  to  apply  what  you  read  to  other  problems. 
Don't  be  a  mere  sponge  in  reading.  Be  aggressive.  Master 
what  you  read  and  make  it  work  for  you. 

Remember 

Watch  for  the  big  thoughts  and  their  supporting  details . 

Apply  your  reading  to  new  problems  and  situations . 
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HOW  TO  SAVE 


A 1  Money  spent  for  health 
and  education  is  wisely  spent. 

2  Every  one  needs  wholesome 
food,  warm  clothing,  a  well-kept 
home,  and  a  good  education. 

3  Money  should  be  spent,  too,  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  and  to  help 
good  causes. 

4  Name  some  of  the  wasteful 
ways  of  spending  money.  5  Why 
should  every  one  in  our  country , 
as  a  patriotic  duty ,  learn  how  to 
save? 

B 1  Successful  business  men, 
farmers,  and  housekeepers  often 
make  plans  for  spending  money. 
2  These  are  called  budgets.  3  A 
budget  will  show  what  money 
one  expects  to  receive  and  how 
one  intends  to  use  it.  4  It  will 
help  you  to  spend  your  money 
wisely;  and  to  save  more,  if  you, 


too,  form  the  habit  of  planning 
ahead. 

5  In  making  a  budget  for  a 
family  of  five  with  an  income  of 
from  $20  to  $30  a  week,  the 
amounts  spent  out  of  each  dollar 
for  various  things  should  be  es¬ 
timated.  6  It  might  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  food,  5  dimes;  for 
rent  (or  other  house  expense),  2 
dimes;  for  housekeeping  (heat, 
light,  and. supplies),  1  dime;  for 
clothing,  1  dime;  for  personal 
expenses  (carfare,  etc.)  X  dime; 
for  savings,  >2  dime. 

7  The  smaller  the  income  and 
the  more  members  to  a  family  the 
larger  must  be  the  proportion 
spent  for  food.  8  The  food  will 
tend  to  cost  more  than  half  the 
income  if  a  family  receives  less 
than  $20  a  week,  and  less  than 
half  if  they  receive  $30. 


To  the  Student.  Have  you  summed  up  each  paragraph  as  you  went 
along .  If  not,  go  back  and  do  it. 

Select  an  income  from  $20  to  $30  and  insert  the  amount  paid  for  each 
item  a  week. 


Week 


c  1  Some  of  the  rules  to  follow 
in  buying  food  are  as  follows: 

2  Buy  food  that  is  in  season  and 
is  plentiful.  3  Buy  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  offers  the  lowest  price 
for  good  quality.  4  Buy  inex¬ 
pensive  foods  that  are  nutritious, 
in  place  of  expensive  ones. 

D  1  Rent,  repairs,  and  furnish¬ 


ings  are  important  items  in  home 
life.  2  Rent  should  be  within 
one’s  means.  3  Repairs  can  often 
be  made  by  a  member  of  the 
family  instead  of  an  outsider  who 
frequently  charges  a  big  price. 
4  Furnishings  should  be  simple 
and  appropriate  rather  than  too 
ornate;  they  can  frequently  be 
made  at  home. 
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E 1  The  attractiveness  of  a 
home  has  little  to  do  with  its  size 
or  its  expensiveness.  2  It  largely 
depends  upon  the  neatness  and 
the  care  with  which  the  house  and 
grounds  are  kept.  3  The  cheap¬ 
est  forms  of  improvements  about 
a  house  are  those  that  come 
from  fresh  paint  and  paper;  the 
more  expensive  ones  are  those 
that  come  from  laying  hardwood 
floors  and  putting  in  the  most 
convenient  forms  of  heating  and 
lighting.  4  The  grounds  about 
a  place  are  improved  by  setting 
out  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and 
by  building  good  fences  and  lay¬ 
ing  good  walks. 

F  1  Many  towns  and  cities  are 


making  and  carrying  out  plans 
for  improvements.  2  Trees  and 
shrubs  are  being  set  out  along  the 
streets;  recreational  parks  and 
playgrounds  are  being  provided; 
schools  and  libraries  are  being 
improved;  and  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  progress  in  business  and  in 
industry  are  being  studied  and 
worked  out. 

3  Among  the  conditions  that 
affect  the  health  of  a  town  or  a 
city  are  the  open  spaces  for  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  the  purity  of 
the  water  supply,  and  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  cleanliness  of  the  milk 
and  other  foods  used. 

4  Name  improvements  that  are 
being  made  in  your  town  or  city . 


To  the  Student.  Can  you  name  the  six  big  points  in  order?  Write  a 
detailed  outline  of  this  part ,  sub-dividing  the  six  sub-topics  into  their 
details . 


THRIFT  PROBLEMS 

(a)  Read  each  problem;  then  look  back  to  the  general 
discussion  of  How  to  Save  to  find  the  section  which  applies 
to  the  problem  and  the  number  of  the  sentence  that  the 
problem  illustrates. 

( b )  Consider,  next,  in  each  problem  what  facts  are 
given;  what  you  are  to  find  out;  what  procedure  you 
will  follow  to  solve  the  problem. 

Remember 

In  solving  a  problem,  find  out: 

/.  What  essential  facts  are  given. 

2.  What  is  to  be  found  out 

J.  How  to  do  it 

(c)  Solve  the  problems. 
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Problem  i.  A  family  that  had  been  renting  a  house 
at  $45.00  a  month  bought  a  house  for  $4500.  The 
average  yearly  expense  for  taxes  was  $58.25 ;  for  water, 
$10.00;  for  fire  insurance,  $11.25;  for  repairs,  $78.50. 
The  money  invested  in  the  house,  if  left  in  a  bank,  would 
have  yielded  an  income  of  $15.00  a  month.  How  much 
expense  did  the  family  save  each  month  by  owning  the 
house? 

Problem  2.  An  electric  bell  is  to  be  put  in  a  house, 
connecting  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen.  The  cost 
of  the  material  is  as  follows :  75  ft.  of  insulated  wire  at 
40^  a  pound  (1  lb.  =  150  ft.);  2  batteries  at  25^;  1 
bell  at  35^;  1  pear  punch-button  at  25^;  1  box  of 
insulated  staples  at  15^.  The  bell  installed  by  the 
electric  company  costs  $3.00  complete.  How  much 
expense  does- a  boy  save  his  parents  by  putting  in  the 
bell,  if  they  buy  the  materials? 

Problem  3.  Oranges  come  by  the  box  and  contain 
commonly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  orange,  126, 
150,  176,  200,  or  216  oranges.  How  much  is  saved  by 
buying  a  box  containing  150  oranges  for  $6.25  instead  of 
buying  the  oranges  by  the  dozen  at  60 i  a  dozen? 

Problem  4.  A  family  were  desirous  of  saving  money 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children.  By  taking  a 
smaller  house  than  the  one  they  had  been  occupying, 
they  reduced  the  monthly  rent  of  $32.50  to  $25.00,  and 
the  cost  of  fuel  from  $80.00  a  year  to  $48.00.  By  careful 
management,  they  reduced  one  fifth  the  former  ex¬ 
pense  of  $24.90  for  lighting,  and  saved  $42.40  on  in¬ 
cidentals.  Find  how  much  was  saved  during  one  year. 

Problem  5.  With  the  price  of  butter  at  60 i  a  pound 
and  a  good  substitute  for  butter  at  38^  a  pound,  what 
is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  week’s  supply  of  4^ 
pounds? 
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Problem  6.  A  crowded  city  extended  its  boundaries, 
and  laid  out  parks  and  pleasant  residential  districts. 
By  so  doing,  the  city  decreased  its  annual  death  rate  of 
33  persons  per  thousand  to  18  persons  per  thousand. 
This  meant  the  saving  of  how  many  lives  annually, 
when  the  population  was  270,000?  Without  counting 
any  increase  in  population,  the  number  of  lives  saved 
in  10  years  amounted  to  how  many? 

Problem  7.  A  house  18  ft.  from  the  street  is  set  on  a 
building  lot  with  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  Find  the  cost,  at 
95 ^  a  square  yard,  for  two  walks,  one  on  the  street, 
made  1^2  yards  wide,  and  the  other  extending  18  ft. 
from  the  house  to  the  street  and  made  1  yard  wide. 

Problem  8.  A  quart  of  paint  will  cover  about  9  sq.  yds. 
of  a  floor  in  painting  the  first  coat  and  about  12  sq.  yds. 
in  painting  the  second  coat.  At  90  a  quart,  what  is 
the  approximate  cost  for  2  coats  of  paint  for  a  kitchen 
floor  12  ft.  by  9  ft.? 

Problem  9.  By  improving  the  milk  supply  in  a  city, 
the  death  rate  of  40  per  thousand  among  children  under 
five  years  of  age  was  decreased  60%.  This  decrease 
meant  the  saving  of  how  many  lives  in  a  population  of 
5500  children  under  the  age  given? 

To  the  student.  1 .  Bring  an  arithmetic  to  class,  mark  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  you  have  had  difficulty,  and  see  whether  you  can 
solve  it  by  using  the  three  rules. 

2.  Apply  the  three  rules  in  your  next  arithmetic  lesson. 

3.  Make  up  a  set  of  similar  problems,  but  apply  each  to 
yourself,  your  family  life,  or  your  community.  The  class  may 
work  as  large  committees  with  nine  to  a  committee.  Each  com¬ 
mittee  will  divide  the  problems  among  them. 

Community  project.  Organize  the  class  as  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  divide  into  committees,  and  make  a  survey  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  your  community. 
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THE  ACCIDENT  THAT  GAVE  US 
WOOD-PULP  PAPER 

How  a  Mighty  Modern  Industry  Owed 
its  Beginning  to  Gottfried  Keller 
and  a  Wasp 

Parke  F.  Hanley 

As  you  read  this  article,  break  it  up  into  its  big  parts 
so  that  you  will  have  a  summary  of  it  when  you  finish  it. 


1  On  the  day  when  President 
Wilson  was  inaugurated  to  his 
second  term,  this  country  had  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  wood-pulp.  Were  it 
not  for  a  series  of  lucky  chances 
that  developed  into  opportunity, 
this  wood-pulp  anniversary  might 
have  remained  for  our  children’s 
children. 

2  Have  you  ever  given  thought 
to  the  accidental  character  of 
many  great  discoveries?  The 
element  of  chance  is  generally 
combined  with  a  series  of  coin¬ 
cidences.  Looking  back  over  the 
developments  that  led  to  gigantic 
contributions  to  our  civilization, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  coordination  of  events.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  always  has  been  a 
conspiracy  of  natural  forces  to 
compel  men  of  thought  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  to  add  another 
asset  to  progress. 

3  Your  earliest  school  readers 
have  been  full  of  these  —  for  in¬ 
stance,  Watt  and  his  steam- 
kettle,  Franklin  and  his  kite. 
Now  the  youngsters  are  reading 
that  the  Wrights  derived  a  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  aviation 


—  the  warping-tip  — •  from  the 
flight  of  crows.  With  awe  comes 
the  disquieting  thought.  How 
far  back  should  we  be  were  it 
not  for  these  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances  ? 

4  Among  all  the  great  things 
that  have  been  given  to  the 
world  in  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  few  measure  beside 
the  wood-pulp  industry.  With 
its  related  trades  and  sciences,  it 
is  comprised  within  the  ten  great 
activities  of  mankind.  In  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution,  it  em¬ 
ploys  an  army  matching  in  size 
the  Russian  battle  hordes.  Its 
figures  of  investment  and  pro¬ 
duction  are  comparable  to  the 
debts  of  the  great  war. 

5  Yet  it  remained  for  a  wasp 
and  Gottfried  Keller  to  bring  us 
out  of  the  era  of  rag  paper. 
Together,  they  saved  us  from  a 
retardation  of  universal  thought. 
Therefore,  let  us  consider  the 
agents. 

6  First,  the  wasp.  She  was  one 
of  a  family  of  several  hundreds, 
born  in  the  Hartz  Mountains 
in  the  year  1839.  When  death 
claimed  most  of  her  relatives  at 
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the  end  of  the  season  allotted  as 
the  life  of  a  wasp,  this  survivor,  a 
queen  wasp,  became  the  found¬ 
ress  of  a  family  of  her  own.  She 
built  her  nest  of  selected  wood- 
fibres,  softened  them  to  a  pulp 
with  her  saliva,  and  kneaded 
them  into  cells  for  her  larvae. 
Her  family  came  forth  in  due 
course,  and  their  wings  bore 
them  out  into  the  world.  That 
nest,  having  served  its  purpose 
was  abandoned. 

7  Maeterlinck,  who  attributes 
emotions  to  plants  and  souls  to 
bees,  might  wrap  a  drama  of 
destiny  about  this  insect.  .She 
would  command  a  leading  place 
in  a  cast  which  included  the  but¬ 
terfly  which  gave  silk  to  the 
world,  the  mosquito  that  helped 
to  prove  the  germ  theory  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  caterpillar  that 
loosed  the  apple  which  revealed 
the  law  of  gravitation  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

8  As  to  Keller,  he  was  a  simple 
German,  by  trade  a  paper-maker 
and  by  avocation  a  scientist  of 
sorts.  One  day  in  1840  —  and 
this  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  accidents  —  returning  home 
from  his  mill,  he  trod  upon  the 
abandoned  nest.  Had  not  the 
tiny  dwelling  been  deserted,  he 
probably  would  have  cherished 
nothing  but  bitter  reflections 
about  the  irascibility  of  wasps. 
As  it  was,  he  stooped  to  see  the 
ruin  he  had  wrought. 

9  The  crushed  nest  lay  soft  in 
his  hand,  soft  and  pliable,  and  yet 
tough  in  texture.  It  was  soft  as 
his  own  rag-made  paper.  It  was 
not  paper,  and  yet  it  was  very 


much  like  paper.  Crumbling  it 
in  his  fingers,  he  decided  that  its 
material  was  wood-pulp. 

10  Keller  was  puzzled  to  know 
how  so  minute  a  creature  had 
welded  wood  into  a  paper-like 
nest.  His  state  of  mind  passed 
to  interest,  thence  to  specula¬ 
tion,  and  finally  to  investigation. 
He  carried  his  problem  and  its 
possibilities  to  his  friend,  Hein¬ 
rich  Voelter,  a  master  mechanic. 
Together  they  began  experi¬ 
ments.  They  decided  to  emulate 
the  wasp.  They  would  have  to 
granulate  the  wood  as  she  had 
done.  The  insect  had  appar¬ 
ently  used  spruce;  they  used 
spruce  under  a  grindstone.  Hot 
water  served  as  a  substitute  for 
the  wasp’s  salivary  juices. 

11  Their  first  attempts  gave 
them  a  pulp  astonishingly  similar 
to  that  resulting  from  the  choic¬ 
est  rags.  They  carried  the  pulp 
through  to  manufacture,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  rags  added  — 
and  they  had  paper.  It  was 
good  paper,  paper  that  had 
strength.  They  found  that  it 
possessed  an  unlooked-for  ad¬ 
vantage  in  its  quick  absorption 
of  printing-ink. 

12  Have  you  followed  the  chain 
of  accidents,  coincidences,  and 
fortunate  circumstances?  Sup¬ 
pose  the  wasp  had  not  left  her  nest 
in  Keller’s  path.  What  if  he  had 
been  in  haste,  or  had  been  driven 
off  by  the  queen’s  yellow-jacketed 
soldiers?  What  if  he  had  no  curi¬ 
osity,  if  he  had  not  been  a  paper- 
maker,  if  he  had  not  enjoyed  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Voelter?  Wood- 
pulp  might  not  have  been  found. 
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13  Leaving  Gottfried  Keller  and 
Voelter  in  their  hour  of  success, 
we  find,  sixteen  years  afterward, 
two  other  Germans,  Albrecht 
and  Rudolf  Pagenstecher,  broth¬ 
ers,  in  the  export  trade  in  New 
York.  They  were  pioneering  in 
another  field.  They  were  ship¬ 
ping  petroleum  to  Europe  for 
those  rising  young  business  men, 
John  D.  and  William  Rocke¬ 
feller.  They  were  seeking  com¬ 
modities  for  import  when  their 
cousin,  Alberto  Pagenstecher,  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  fatherland  with  an 
interesting  bit  of  news. 

14  “  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  paper- 
mill  in  the  Hartz,  I  found  them 
using  a  new  process,”  he  said. 
“They  are  making  paper  out  of 
wood.  Germany  is  printing  its 
newspapers  on  wood-pulp  paper.” 

15  To  his  cousins  it  seemed  pre¬ 
posterous  that  wood  could  be  so 
converted,  but  Alberto  was  con¬ 
vincing.  He  showed  them  Voel- 
ter’s  patent  grants  and  pictures 
of  the  grinders.  The  Pagen- 
stechers  went  to  Germany,  and 
when  they  returned  they  brought 
two  of  the  grinders  —  crude  af¬ 
fairs  devised  for  the  simple  pur¬ 
pose  of  pressing  wood  upon  a 
stone.  They  also  brought  with 
them  several  German  mechanics. 

16  A  printer  in  New  York, 
named  Strang,  had  already  se¬ 
cured  the  United  States  rights  of 
the  new  process.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
calendered  paper,  and,  therefore, 
had  no  occasion  to  use  wood- 
pulp;  so  he  was  willing  to  sur¬ 
render  the  patents  in  exchange 
for  a  small  interest. 


17  The  Pagenstechers  wanted 
water-power  for  their  grinders, 
and  they  located  their  first 
mill  beside  Stockbridge  Bowl, 
in  Curtisville,  now  Interlaken, 
Massachusetts.  On  an  outlay 
of  eleven  thousand  dollars  their 
mill  was  built  and  their  machin¬ 
ery  installed.  Two  or  three 
trials,  with  cotton  waste  added 
to  the  ground  wood,  gave  them 
their  paper.  Their  first  product 
was  completed  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1867. 

18  It  was  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  to  dispose  of  the  stock. 
The  trade  fought  against  the  in¬ 
novation.  .  Finally  Wellington 
Smith,  of  the  near-by  town  of 
Lee,  Massachusetts,  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  try  it.  Rag-paper  had 
been  selling  at  twenty-four  cents 
a  pound.  Smith’s  mill  still  ex¬ 
hibits  the  first  invoice  with  the 
Pagenstechers,  which  shows  the 
purchase  of  wood-paper  at  eleven 
cents. 

19  The  paper  was  hauled  to  Lee 
in  the  dead  of  night,  for  Smith’s 
subordinates  wished  to  spare  him 
from  the  laughter  of  his  fellow 
millmen.  It  was  sold,  and  proved 
successful,  and  the  Pagenstechers 
were  rushed  with  orders.  They 
built  a  second  mill  in  Luzerne, 
New  York,  but  abandoned  it 
soon  afterward  for  the  greater 
water-power  to  be  obtained  at 
Palmer’s  Falls,  where  now  stands 
the  second  largest  mill  in  the 
United  States. 

20  Manufacturers  tumbled  over 
themselves  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  new  process.  The  originators 
in  this  country  held  the  patent 
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rights  until  1884,  letting  them 
out  on  royalties  until  that  time. 
With  each  new  plant  the  price 
of  paper  fell,  until  at  one  period  it 
sold  at  one  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound. 

21  Trial  had  proved  that  spruce 
was  the  only  suitable  wood  for 
the  pulp.  Until  1891  rags  were 
combined  in  about  one-quarter 
proportion.  Then  it  was  found 
that  other  coniferous  woods  might 
be  used  to  replace  the  rags,  after 
being  submitted  to  what  is  called 
the  sulfite  process.  In  this  treat¬ 
ment  small  cubes  of  wood, 
placed  in  a  vat,  have  their  resin¬ 
ous  properties  extracted,  and  the 
wood  is  disintegrated.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  ground  and  sulfite 
wood  makes  the  paper  now  used 
for  news-print. 

22  As  has  been  told,  the  primary 
advantage  of  the  wood-pulp 
paper  was  its  immediate  absorp¬ 
tion  of  ink.  This  made  possible 
much  greater  speed  in  printing, 
and  led  in  turn  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  modern  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  presses,  fed 
by  huge  rolls  of  paper,  which 
print  on  both  sides  simulta¬ 
neously.  These  wonderful  ma¬ 
chines  have  now  reached  the 
double-octuple  stage  —  monsters 
capable  of  turning  out  no  less 
than  five  thousand  eight-page 
newspapers  in  a  single  minute,  or 
three  hundred  thousand  in  an 
hour. 

23  With  the  evolution  from  the 
flat-bed  to  the  web  or  rotary 
presses  there  came  further  devel¬ 
opment  in  typesetting-machines 


—  the  linotype,  the  monotype, 
and  others.  With  paper  and 
presses  brought  to  such  simplifi¬ 
cation,  newspapers  have  sprouted 
in  every  town,  almost  every 
village,  and  the  total  number  of 
American  periodicals  is  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands.  There  are 
magazines  that  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  a  million 
copies  weekly.  The  leading 
daily  newspapers  in  New  York 
print  anywhere  from  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  to  four  times  as 
many,  and  they  can  put  extra 
editions  on  the  streets  at  fifteen- 
minute  intervals. 

24  The  aggregate  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  is  close  to  forty  million 
copies.  Weekly  newspapers  and 
periodicals  reach  fifty  millions, 
and  monthly  publications  mount 
almost  to  one  hundred  millions; 
and  all  this  would  be  impossible 
without  wood-pulp  paper. 

25  The  annual  production  of 
wood-pulp  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  estimated  by  Al¬ 
brecht  Pagenstecher,  the  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  innovators,  to  be 
worth  nearly  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  employed  in  the  mills,  the 
men  who  cut  and  bring  in  the 
raw  product,  the  countless  num¬ 
ber  in  the  printing,  publishing, 
and  distributing  trades.  Then 
hark  back  to  the  accident  that 
put  the  wasp’s  nest  under  the  toe 
of  Gottfried  Keller! 

—  Munsey's  Magazine 
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Further  reading.  Look  up  more  about  printing: 

Bachman,  F.  P.  Great  Inventors,  pp.  187-207. 

Fisher,  E.  F.  Resources  and  Industries  of  the  U.S.,  pp.  194-97. 
Hall,  A.  N.  The  Boy  Craftsman,  pp.  126-52. 

Lamprey,  Louise.  Masters  of  the  Guild. 

Rocheleau,  W.  F.  Great  American  Industries  (manufactures). 
Tappan,  E.  M.  Makers  of  Many  Things,  pp.  25-35. 

BEST  WAYS  TO  PULL 

Read  this  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but  get  the  details. 

1  Experiments  testing  the  pulling  power  of  men  in 
different  positions  and  relations  to  the  object  have 
been  made,  and  as  reported  by  the  American  Review 
of  Reviews  the  greatest  amount  of  pull  is  gained  by 
pulling  backward,  holding  the  rope  in  both  hands  in 
front  of  the  body.  2  Pulling  with  a  rope  over  the 
shoulder,  the  end  brought  forward  to  the  chest,  by 
the  hands,  gives  only  about  half  the  power  of  the 
backward  pull.  3  Next  to  the  backward  pull  with 
the  hands,  pulling  backward  with  the  rope  around 
the  loins  is  the  most  effective.  4  Then  comes  pulling 
sideways  with  the  hands,  one  knee  bent.  5  Next  is 
pulling  backward  with  the  rope  round  the  shoulders, 
then  walking  forward,  pulling  with  the  hands  be¬ 
hind  one;  next  walking  forward  with  the  rope 
looped  around  the  shoulders,  and  last,  as  has  been 
said,  with  the  rope  over  the  shoulder,  with  its  end 
in  the  hands. 

6  Another  interesting  experiment  shows  that  men 
pulling  together  do  not  produce  so  much  power  as 
the  total  amount  of  their  individual  power  would  be. 

7  This  is  because  the  concerted  action  is  not  exactly 
simultaneous,  and  thus  something  is  wasted.  8  This 
is  why  sailors  sing  as  they  heave  the  anchor.  9  The 
rhythm  serves  to  keep  the  effort  more  exactly  timed. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

Things  to  do  at  the  Library 


I.  Book  Reports :  Workers  of  the  World.  Make  a  list  of  ten  occu¬ 
pations  like  the  following.  Then  have  a  committee  of  ten  find  ap¬ 
propriate  books  at  the  library. 

Crump,  Irving:  Boy's  Book  of  Firemen . 

“Vivid  accounts  of  work  of  a  large  city  fire  department.  Thril¬ 
ling  tales  of  famous  fires.” 

Crump,  Irving:  Boy's  Book  of  Policemen. 

“Stories  of  heroic  deeds  and  thrilling  rescues.” 

Crump,  Irving:  Boy's  Book  of  Railroads. 

Moffat,  Cleveland:  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring. 

“Steeple  climber,  sea  diver,  balloonist,  pilot,  bridge  builder,  fire¬ 
men,  aerial  acrobat,  wild  beast  trainer,  dynamite  worker,  locomotive 
engineer.” 

Stevenson,  B.  E.:  Tommy  Remington's  Battle. 

“How  a  lad  working  in  West  Virginia  coal  mines  gained  an  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Wallace,  Dillon:  Grit-a-plenty. 

“How  two  plucky  boys  trapped  their  father’s  hunting  trail  through 
a  Labrador  winter.” 

Zollinger,  Gulielma:  Maggie  McLanehan. 

“Describes  the  heroine’s  successful  efforts  to  take  care  of  herself 
and  little  cousin.” 


II.  Things  to  do  and  make.  Decide  what  your  hobby  is  and  find 
a  book  about  it. 

Beard,  Dan  C.:  American  Boy's  Handy  Book. 

“What  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.” 

Collins,  A.  F. :  Boy's  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes . 

“Very  interesting  to  boys.” 

Collins,  A.  F. :  Book  of  Wireless. 

“Clear  description  of  wireless  telegraphy  sets  and  how  to  make  and 
operate  them.” 


III.  Two-minute  talks :  Boys  who  became  famous.  Divide  the 

following  among  ten  pupils  to  give  reports  on  each  man’s  great  work. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Henry  Bessemer 
Thomas  A.  Edison 
Robert  Fulton 
Charles  Goodyear 


Cyrus  H.  McCormack 
Samuel  B.  Morse 
George  Stephenson 
James  Watt 
Eli  Whitney 


Bachman,  F.  P. :  Great  Inventors  and  Inventions. 


Tappan,  Eva  March:  Heroes  of  Progress . 


IV.  Program  Periods.  Celebrate  Labor  Day  and  Invention  Day. 
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Stories  and  Poems 
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COLUMBUS 

William  Peterfield  Trent 

Imagine  yourself  to  be,  first,  the  boy  and,  then,  the  old 
man,  and  tell  what  their  thoughts  might  be. 

I  have  two  pictures  very  dear  to  me; 

In  all  my  gallery  there  are  none  like  these. 

One  is  a  boy,  a  fair-haired  Genoese, 

Gazing  with  wistful  eye  upon  the  sea 

And  wondering  what  the  far-off  ships  may  be, 

With  all  the  calm,  self -poised  grace  one  sees 
In  children  face  to  face  with  mysteries. 

The  other  hath  as  fair  a  scenery 
Of  distant  palaces  and  shadowy  ships, 

And  gentle  waves,  and  hard,  white  curves  of  sand, 
But  see  the  central  figure !  Bent  and  bowed 
And  gray  as  winter  doth  an  old  man  stand 
And  look  toward  the  West  —  his  withered  lips 
Quiver,  methinks,  but  oh !  that  eye  is  proud ! 
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SAMOSET 
Jane  G.  Austin 

(From  Standish  of  Standish) 

Those  who  get  the  greatest  delight  out  of  reading  have 
the  power  to  project  themselves  into  the  characters  and 
scenes  of  a  story  as  if  they  were  really  present.  Do  you 
have  that  power?  Does  imagination  grip  you  when  you 
read? 

You  can  learn  to  read  in  this  way.  As  you  take  up  this 
story,  now,  make  yourself  see  everything  that  happened, 
—  what  the  people  looked  like,  how  they  behaved,  —  and 
find  out  whether  you  can  forget  yourself  and  the  life  of 
to-day  by  building  up  Captain  Standish’s  world  as  it 
seemed  to  him.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
ventures  you  can  have  in  strange  lands  and  among 
strange  people,  if  once  you  develop  this  magic  power  of 
imagination. 

Remember 

To  enjoy  a  story  most ,  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the 
people  in  it  and  live  with  them  as  you  read. 

Build  up  the  scenes  of  their  day  as  if  you  really  saw 
them . 

Get  their  feelings  and  their  thoughts ,  live  their  hopes ,  fight 
their  battles . 

The  freemen  of  the  Plymouth  colony  were  con¬ 
vened  in  Council  around  the  well-scoured  table  in  the 
principal  room  of  the  Common  house,  which  had  be¬ 
come  for  the  nonce  a  House  of  Commons.  Captain 
Standish  was  explaining  the  scheme  he  had  arranged  for 
organizing  his  little  army,  when  the  solemnity  of  the 
meeting  was  invaded  by  shrill  cries  of  alarm  and  anger. 
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2  This  time,  however,  it  was  in  a  solo  rather  than 
chorus,  for  goodwife  Billington  having  taken  the  field, 
her  more  timid  sisters  were  abashed  into  silence. 

“Thou  foul  beast,  I  say  begone!  Scat!  Avaunt! 
Nay,  grin  not  at  me!  Wait  but  till  I  fetch  a  bucket  of 
boiling  water  to  throw  over  thee,  thou  Cheshire  cat! 
I’ll  soon  see  how  much  of  thy  nasty  color  is  fast  dye”  — 

3  “What  means  this  unseemly  brawling?”  sternly  de¬ 
manded  Elder  Brewster  as  Standish  ceased  speaking, 
and  all  eyes  turned  involuntarily  toward  the  door. 
“  Billington,  the  voice  is  that  of  thy  wife.  Go,  and  warn 
her  that  we  tolerate  no  common  scolds  in  our  midst,  and 
that  the  ducking-stool  and  the  pillory”  — 

4  But  the  elder’s  threats  and  Billington’s  shamefaced 
obedience  and  the  wonder  of  all  who  had  listened  to  the 
outbreak  were  cut  short  by  a  startling  apparition  upon 
the  threshold ;  the  savages  had  really  come  at  last,  or  at 
least  one  of  them. 

Here  stood,  tall  and  erect,  the  splendid  figure  of  a 
man,  naked  except  for  a  waist-band  of  buckskin  fringe. 
His  skin  was  of  a  bright  copper  color,  glistening  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  forming  a  rich  background  for  the  vari¬ 
colored  paints  with  which  it  was  decorated.  His 
coarse,  black  hair,  cut  square  above  the  eyebrows,  fell 
upon  his  shoulders  at  the  back,  and  was  ornamented  by 
three  eagle-feathers  woven  into  its  tresses.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  a  bow  nearly  as  tall  as  himself,  and  two 
arrows.  A  sharp  little  hatchet,  evidently  of  European 
make,  was  thrust  into  his  girdle,  but  the  keenness  of  its 
edge  was  less  than  that  of  the  glances  with  which  he 
watched  the  slightest  movement  of  the  armed  men  who 
started  to  their  feet  at  his  approach. 

6  The  savage  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  his  utterance 
has  become  as  classic  as  Caesar’s  “Veni,”  —  for  it 
was  —  “Welcome!” 
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As  he  pronounced  it,  and  looked  about  him  with 
kindly,  if  wary  eyes,  the  Pilgrims  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  the  tense  anxiety  of  the  moment  lapsed  into  aspects 
various  as  the  temperaments  of  the  men. 

6  “What!  Do  these  men  speak  English  then!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Allerton  bewildered,  while  Standish  muttered, 

“Look  to  your  side-arms,  men.  He  may  mean 
treachery,”  and  noble  Carver,  extending  his  hand, 
said,  — 

“Thanks  for  your  courtesy,  friend.  How  know  you 
our  language?” 

7  “I  am  Samoset.  I  am  friend  of  Englishmen.  I 
come  to  say  welcome.” 

“Truly  ’tis  a  marvel  to  hear  him  speak  in  our  own 
tongue  and  so  glibly  too.  Mark  you  how  he  chooses  his 
words  as  one  of  some  dignity  himself,”  said  Bradford 
softly,  but  the  quick  ears  of  the  savage  caught  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  words,  and  tapping  his  broad  chest  lightly 
with  his  fingers  he  proudly  replied,  — 

“Samoset,  sachem  of  Monhegan.  Samoset  do  well  to 
many  Englishmen  in  his  own  country.” 

8  “And  where  is  Monhegan,  friend  Samoset?”  asked 
Carver  pleasantly.  “Might  it  be  this  place?” 

“This  place  Patuxet.  Monhegan  nearer  to  the  sun¬ 
rise,”  replied  Samoset  pointing  eastward. 

“And  how  far?” 

“Suppose  walk,  five  days;  big  wind  in  ship,  one 
day.” 

“And  how  earnest  thou,  and  when?” 

“Ship.  Three,  four  moons  ago.” 

9  “Ah,  then  it  is  not  an  armed  assault  upon  us,”  said 
Carver  aside  and  in  a  tone  of  relief. 

“Nay,  these  savages  are  more  treacherous  than  a 
quicksand.  Try  him  with  more  questions,”  suggested 
Hopkins,  the  other  men  murmuring  assent,  while  the 
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Indian,  glancing  with  his  opaque  black  eyes  from  one  to 
another,  showed  not  how  much  he  understood  of  what 
went  on  about  him. 

10  “‘In  vino  veritas,”’  suggested  Bradford  with  a 
smile.  “Were  it  not  well  to  give  him  something  by  way 
of  welcome?” 

“  Samoset  like  beer.  Much  talk  make  throat  dry  like 
brook  in  summer,”  remarked  the  guest,  but  whether  in 
response  or  not  no  one  could  say. 

“Thou’rt  right,  man,  and  though  thy  skin’s  tawny, 
thy  inside  is  very  like  a  white  man’s,”  exclaimed 
Standish  with  a  laugh.  “John  Alden,  thou  knowest  the 
cupboards  of  this  place  passing  well;  find  our  friend 
wherewith  to  fill  yon  dry  brook-bed  of  a  throat;  that 
is,  with  the  governor’s  permission.” 

11  “Surely,  surely,  Captain  Standish,”  replied  Carver 
with  gentle  alacrity.  “Your  word  is  enough.  And 
while  Alden  finds  wherewithal  to  feed  and  quench  his 
thirst,  John  Howland  shall  bring  a  mantle  or  cloak  from 
my  house  to  throw  about  him.” 

The  cloak  was  brought,  and  gracefully  accepted  by 
Samoset,  who  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  ceremonial  robe 
of  state,  designed  to  mark  his  admittance  as  an  honored 
guest  at  the  white  men’s  board. 

12  Draping  the  cloak  toga-wise  across  his  shoulder, 
he  sat  down  to  a  plentiful  repast  of  cold  duck,  biscuit, 
butter,  cheese,  and  a  kind  of  sausage  called  black 
pudding.  To  these  solids  was.  added  a  comfortable 
tankard  of  spirits  and  water,  from  which  Samoset  at 
once  imbibed  a  protracted  draught. 

“Englishmen  have  better  drink  than  poor  Indian,” 
remarked  he,  placing  the  tankard  close  beside  his  plate, 
and  seizing  a  leg  of  the  duck  in  his  hands. 

“’Tis  sure  that  he  has  been  much  with  white  men,” 
said  Bradford,  while  Winslow  muttered  in  Carver’s  ear, 
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“Let  not  Alden  leave  the  bottle  within  reach  of  the 
savage.  Enough  will  loosen  his  tongue,  but  a  little 
more  will  bind  it.” 

“True,”  assented  the  Governor,  nodding  to  Alden, 
who  quietly  replaced  the  bottle  in  the  case  whence  he 
had  taken  it.  Samoset  followed  it  with  longing  eyes, 
but  his  own  dignity  prevented  remonstrance  except  by 
finishing  the  flagon  and  ostentatiously  turning  it  upside 
down. 

13  After  this,  the  meal  was  soon  finished,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  resumed,  partly  by  signs  and  inference,  partly 
by  Samoset’s  limited  stock  of  English.  By  one  means 
and  the  other  the  Pilgrims  presently  learned  that  Mon- 
hegan  was  a  large  island  near  to  the  mainland  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction,  and  a  great  resort  of  fishing  vessels, 
mostly  English,  with  whose  masters  Samoset,  as  sachem 
of  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  had  both  traded  and 
feasted,  learning  their  language,  their  manners,  and, 
what  was  worse,  their  habits  of  strong  drink  and  pro¬ 
fanity,  neither  of  which  however  seemed  to  have  taken 

-any  great  hold  upon  him,  being  reserved  rather  as  ac¬ 
complishments  and  proofs  that  he  too  had  studied  men 
and  manners. 

The  master  of  one  of  these  fishing  craft  some  few 
months  previously  had  invited  the  sachem  to  accompany 
him  across  the  bay  to  Cape  Cod,  where  the  sailor  wished 
to  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  Samoset  had  since  re¬ 
mained  in  this  part  of  the  country  visiting  Massasoit, 
sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  with  a  large  party  of 
his  warriors  was  now  lying  in  the  forest  outside  of  the 
settlement,  waiting  apparently  for  the  result  of  Sam¬ 
oset’s  reconnoissance  before  he  should  determine  on  his 
own  line  of  action. 

14  Further  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the  former  in¬ 
habitants  of  Plymouth,  or  Patuxet,  a  people  tributary 
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to  Massasoit,  but  living  under  their  own  sachem,  had 
been  totally  exterminated  by  a  plague,  perhaps  small¬ 
pox,  which  had  swept  over  the  country  two  or  three 
years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  leaving,  so  far 
as  Samoset  could  tell,  only  one  man  alive;  this  man, 
seeking  refuge  among  the  Nausets,  the  tribe  to  the  east 
of  Patuxet,  was  one  of  the  victims  entrapped  by  Hunt, 
escaping  from  whom  he  lived  a  long  time  in  England 
with  a  merchant  of  London  named  Slaney,  who  finally 
sent  him  in  a  fishing  vessel  to  Newfoundland,  whence  he 
made  his  way  back  to  his  friends  on  Cape  Cod. 

“And  this  man,”  demanded  Winslow  eagerly. 
“Where  is  he  now?  Do  ye  not  perceive,  friends,  that 
this  is  an  instrument  shaped  and  fitted  to  our  hands  by 
the  Providence  of  God,  who  hath  also  sent  His  plague 
to  sweep  away  the  inhabitants  of  this  spot  whither  He 
would  lead  His  chosen  people?” 

“Of  a  truth  it  seemeth  so,”  replied  Carver  reverently, 
while  Standish  muttered  in  his  beard,  — 

“  Pity  but  the  salvages  had  known  ’twas  Providence! 
’Twould  have  converted  them  out  of  hand.” 

15  The  elder,  who  had  his  own  opinion  of  the  soldier’s 
orthodoxy,  looked  askance  at  Standish ’s  murmuring, 
and  suddenly  demanded,  — 

“Where,  then,  is  this  man?  How  call  you  him?” 

“Tisquantum  he  name.  English  trader  across  big 
water  call  him  other  fool  name.  Red  man  not  know  it.” 

“Tisquantum  is  well  enough  for  a  name,  but  why  did 
he  not  come  hither  with  you,  Samoset?” 

“Tisquantum  much  wise.  He  like  see  other  fox  put 
his  paw  in  trap  first  before  he  try  it.” 

16  As  he  thus  betrayed  his  comrade’s  diplomacy  the 
savage  allowed  a  subtle  smile  to  lighten  his  eyes,  which, 
with  the  instinct  that  in  simple  mental  organizations  is 
so  much  surer  than  reason,  he  fixed  upon  Winslow,  who 
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laughed  outright  as  he  replied,  —  “Wiser  than  thou, 
Samoset,  me-seemeth.  How  is  it  thou  wast  so  much 
more  daring  than  thy  fellow?” 

“Samoset  poor  fool.  He  not  know  enough  to  be 
afraid  of  anything.  Not  wise  like  white  man  and 
Tisquantum.” 

And  the  sachem  with  a  superb  smile  settled  the 
tomahawk  at  his  girdle,  and  threw  off  the  folds  of  his 
horseman’s  cloak.  But  the  grim  smile  upon  most  of  the 
faces  around  the  board  showed  that  the  jest  had  given 
no  offense  to  men  who  knew  their  own  and  each  other’s 
courage. 

17  The  conference  presently  broke  up,  the  visitor 
amusing  himself  by  strolling  around  the  village,  dis¬ 
creetly  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  taking  a  malicious 
delight  in  encountering  good-wife  Billington,  who  never 
failed  to  greet  him  with  a  fusillade  of  suppressed  wrath, 
to  which  he  listened  attentively,  as  if  desirous  of  storing 
up  some  of  the  objurgations  for  his  own  future  use. 

18  As  night  fell,  and  the  guest  showed  no  intention  of 
departure,  some  of  the  more  cautious  settlers  suggested 
that  he  should  be  put  on  board  the  Mayflower  for  safe 
keeping,  a  plan  which  met  Samoset’s  ready  approval, 
for  as  he  sententiously  remarked,  — 

“Captain-man,  have  much  strong  waters.” 

But  then,  as  now,  he  who  would  navigate  Plymouth 
Harbor  must  take  both  wind  and  tide  into  account,  and 
when  Samoset  with  Cooke,  Browne,  and  Eaton  to  row 
him  reached  the  shallop,  they  found  her  high  and  dry, 
with  a  stiff  east  wind  in  her  teeth. 

19  The  next  plan  was  to  bestow  the  dangerous  guest 
safely  on  shore,  and  this  was  finally  done  in  the  loft  of 
Stephen  Hopkins’s  house,  the  veteran  host  grimly 
promising  that  he  should  not  stir  so  much  as  a  finger¬ 
nail  but  he  would  know  it;  and  in  spite  of  good-wife 
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Billington’s  assurance  to  her  sisters  that  they  should  one 
and  all  be  murdered  in  their  beds  before  morning,  the 
sun  arose  upon  them  in  peace  and  safety,  and  soon  after 
breakfast  the  Indian  was  dismissed  with  some  small 
gifts,  and  an  agreement  that  he  should  come  again  the 
next  day,  bringing  Squanto,  and  such  others  as  desired 
to  trade  with  the  white  men,  and  could  offer  skins  of 
beaver,  martin,  or  other  valuable  fur. 

20  "Could  not  they  fetch  a  few  ermine  and  miniver 
skins  while  they  are  at  it,”  suggested  Priscilla.  "Me- 
thinks  in  this  wilderness  we  women  might  at  least 
solace  ourselves  with  the  show  of  royalty,  sith  we  are 
too  far  from  the  throne  to  have  our  right  disputed.” 

"Who  knows  but  that  we  may  found  a  new  kingdom 
here  in  the  New  World,”  replied  John  Alden  playfully. 
"And  where  should  we  find  a  fitter  sovereign  than 
Queen  Priscilla?” 

21  But  Saturday  passed  over  quietly,  and  it  was  not 
until  Sunday  morning  that  the  Pilgrims  coming  out  of 
the  Common  house  after  the  morning  service  met 
Samoset  stalking  into  the  village  followed  by  five  other 
tall  fellows,  powerful  but  unarmed,  Standish  having 
sternly  warned  Samoset  that  neither  he  nor  his  com¬ 
panions  must  bring  any  weapon  into  the  white  man’s 
settlement  without  permission. 

22  All  were  fully  dressed  in  deerskin  robes  with  leg¬ 
gings  fastened  to  the  girdle  and  disappearing  at  the 
ankle  within  moccasins  of  a  style  very  familiar  to  our 
eyes,  although  a  great  marvel  to  those  of  the  Pilgrims, 
who,  however,  soon  adopted  and  enjoyed  them  highly. 
Samoset  and  another  savage,  who  seemed  to  be  his  es¬ 
pecial  associate,  also  carried  each  a  finely  dressed  wild¬ 
cat  skin  as  a  sort  of  shield  upon  the  left  arm,  and  all  were 
profusely  decorated  with  paint,  feathers,  strings  of 
shells,  and  one  man  with  the  tail  of  a  fox  gracefully 
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draped  across  his  forehead.  All  wore  the  hair  in  the 
cavalier  style,  long  upon  the  shoulders  and  cut  square 
across  the  brow,  and  all  were  comely  and  dignified-look¬ 
ing  warriors. 

23  The  governor,  elder,  captain,  with  some  other  of 
the  principal  men,  stood  still  in  the  open  space  where 
the  King’s  Highway  crossed  The  Street,  and  greeted, 
soberly  as  befitted  the  day,  yet  cordially  as  befitted 
charity  and  hospitality,  their  guests,  who  watched  with 
wary  eyes  every  movement  of  the  hosts  whom  they 
hardly  trusted,  while  Samoset,  stepping  forward,  un¬ 
rolled  a  fine  mat,  or  wrapping-rug,  in  his  arm,  and 
ceremoniously  laid  two  axes  and  a  wedge  at  the  feet  of 
Standish,  saying  briefly,  — 

“The  white  chief  has  his  own  again.” 

“Our  tools.  Yes,  that  is  as  it  should  be,”  replied  the 
captain,  “although  we  may  not  use  them  to-day.” 

24  “Six  hungry  guests  to  divide  the  dinner  with  us!” 
exclaimed  Priscilla  in  dismay  as  she  stood  at  Mistress 
Brewster’s  side,  her  glowing  brunette  beauty  shining 
out  in  contrast. 

“Ay  ’twill  put  us  to  our  trumps  to  make,  ready 
enough  hot  victuals  for  all,”  replied  the  elder’s  wife. 

“They  shall  have  none  of  the  marchpane  thou  didst 
make  yestere’en,  Priscilla!”  expostulated  Desire  Min- 
ter  anxiously.  “There  is  no  more  than  enow  for  us  that 
be  women.” 

“That  will  rest  as  our  dear  mother  says,”  replied 
Priscilla  smiling  into  Dame  Brewster’s  face. 

“Nay,  it  needs  not  the  marchpane  thou  madest  so 
toilsomely  to  entertain  these  savages  to  whom  our  ship 
biscuit  are  a  treat,”  and  the  elder  woman  smiled  ten¬ 
derly  back  into  the  glowing  face  so  near  her  own. 

25  So  presently  the  table  in  the  Common  house  was 
spread  with  what  to  the  red  men  was  a  feast  of  the  gods, 
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and  they  gravely  ate  enough  for  twelve  men,  evidently 
carrying  out  the  time-honored  policy  of  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  and  of  the  camel,  to  lay  in  as  there  is  opportunity 
provision  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future. 
Dinner  ended,  both  red  and  white  men  assembled  in  the 
open  space  before  mentioned,  now  in  Plymouth  called 
the  Town  Square,  and  the  Indians  grouping  themselves 
in  the  center  began  what  may  be  called  a  dance. 

28  From  the  gravity  of  their  faces  and  solemnity  of 
their  movements  the  elder  was  seized  with  a  suspicion 
that  fairly  turned  him  pale. 

“Are  the  heathen  creatures  practicing  their  incanta¬ 
tions  and  war-lock  work  in  our  very  midst,  and  on  the 
Lord’s  Day?”  demanded  he.  “Stephen  Hopkins, 
thou  knowest  their  devices,  how  is  it?” 

“Nay,  Elder,”  replied  Hopkins  chuckling  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  at  Sunday  sobriety.  “It  is  a  feast-dance,  a 
manner  of  thanksgiving”  — 

“A  sort  of  grace  after  meat,”  suggested  Billington  in 
an  aside;  but  the  elder  heard  him,  and  turning  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  wrath  in  the  direction  exclaimed,  — 

“  Peace,  ribald!  Thou  are  worse  than  the  heathen  in 
making  sport  of  holy  things.” 

“I  knew  not  yon  antics  were  holy  things,  Elder,” 
retorted  the  reckless  jester;  but  Standish  ranging  up 
alongside  of  him  muttered,  — 

“One  word  more  and  thou’lt  deal  with  me,  John 
Billington,”  and  though  the  reprobate  affected  to 
laugh  contemptuously  he  remained  silent. 

27  To  the  solemn  feast-dance  succeeded  a  more  lively 
measure  accompanied  with  barbarous  sounds  intended 
for  singing,  and  the  performance  ended  with  gestures 
and  pantomime  obviously  suggesting  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  peace,  as  indeed  Samoset  presently  interpreted  it, 
closing  the  scene  with  the  offer  of  such  skins  as  the  men 
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wore  upon  their  arms,  and  promises  of  more  furs  in  the 
near  future. 

28  But  the  Sunday-keeping  Pilgrims  would  not  enter 
even  into  the  semblance  of  trade  upon  that  day,  and, 
although  they  could  not  explain  the  reason  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  made  them  understand  that  their  dances,  their 
singing,  and  their  gifts,  which  were  of  course  to  be  re¬ 
paid,  were  all  impossible  for  them  to  consider  upon  that 
day,  and  that,  in  fact  the  sooner  they  withdrew  from  the 
village  the  better  their  hosts  would  be  pleased.  Adding, 
however,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  the  guilelessness 
of  the  dove,  they  coupled  with  this  dismissal  a  very 
earnest  invitation  for  the  savages  to  return  on  the 
morrow  and  bring  more  skins,  indeed  all  that  they  could 
spare,  the  white  men  promising  to  purchase  them  at  a 
fair  price. 

29  The  Indians  listened  gravely  to  so  much  of  this 
harangue  as  Samoset  translated  to  them,  and  the  five 
newcomers  at  once,  and  with  no  ceremony  of  farewell, 
glided  one  after  the  other  down  the  path  leading  past 
the  spring  to  Watson’s  Hill,  and  were  no  more  seen ;  but 
Samoset  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground  pressed  his 
hands  upon  his  stomach  moaning  loudly  and  declaring 
himself  in  great  agony. 

“He  has  a  colic  from  over-feeding.  Give  him  a  dose 
of  strong  waters  and  capsicum,”  said  the  elder  com¬ 
passionately  ;  and  Standish  with  a  grim  smile  remarked, 
“Truly  the  man  hath  been  an  apt  scholar  in  the  ways  of 
civilization.  He  minds  me  of  a  varlet  of  mine  own, 
whose  colics  I  effectually  cured  after  a  while  by  mingling 
a  certain  drug  with  the  strong  waters  he  craved.  ’Twas 
better  than  a  sea- voyage  for  clearing  his  stomach.” 

“Nay,  Captain,  we’ll  not  deal  so  harshly  with  the 
poor  fellow  at  the  beginning,  whatever  may  come  at  the 
end,”  said  the  Governor  smiling.  “  Howland,  get  the 
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man  his  dram,  and  if  he  will  not  go,  put  him  to  sleep  in 
Hopkins's  house  and  under  his  ward." 

First  reading,  i.  Do  you  know  the  people  in  this  story?  What 
are  their  names?  How  do  they  dress?  How  do  they  differ  from 
each  other?  Which  persons  stand  out  most  clearly  to  you?  Why? 
In  what  ways  would  they  seem  strange  if  they  appeared  on  the 
street  to-day?  Are  the  pictures  on  page  264  accurate? 

2.  Can  you  picture  the  successive  scenes?  Which  ones  are  painted 
with  most  detail  by  the  author?  Which  would  make  good  moving- 
pictures? 

3.  Which  parts  of  the  story  suggest  happenings  that  you  would 
like  to  read  more  about? 

Second  rapid  reading.  1.  Outline  on  the  board  ( 1 )  the  charac¬ 
ters,  (2)  the  scenes,  (j)  the  happenings  for  a  play  or  a  moving- 
picture.  Add  a  list  of  quaint  expressions  that  should  be  worked  in, 
if  you  decide  to  give  a  play. 

2.  Find  the  parts  that  are  good  to  read  aloud,  either  for  conversa¬ 
tion  or  for  pictures.  Practice  reading  them  aloud. 

Further  reading.  Get  the  book  Standish  of  Standish  from  the 
library  and  finish  the  story  for  yourself. 

Barstow,  C.  L.  Explorers  and  Settlers ,  pp.  189-219. 

Dix,  B.  M.  Soldier  Rigdale. 

“The  story  of  a  little  boy  who  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  and  served  Miles 
Standish.  An  excellent  picture  of  Plymouth  and  its  hardships.” 

Foote,  A.  E.  and  Skinner,  A.  W.  Explorers  and  Founders  of  Amer¬ 
ica ,  pp.  136-48. 

“Brings  out  clearly  the  individuality  of  the  characters,  showing  the 
effect  a  strongly  marked  personality  has  on  a  nation’s  history,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  material  not  easily  found  elsewhere.” 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish . 

“A  delightful  tale  of  John  Alden,  Miles  Standish,  and  Priscilla.” 

Reading  Projects 

I.  Make  a  Class  Longfellow  Book,  with  pictures  and  drawings 
illustrating  different  lines  of  the  poem. 

II.  Plan  a  series  of  tableaux  and  pantomimes  to  present  the  story, 
while  selected  portions  are  read  aloud  to  describe  each  scene. 

III.  Outline  in  two  columns  the  customs  of  (/)  the  Puritans  and 
(2)  the  Indians,  as  shown  in  this  poem. 

Usher,  R.  G.  The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

“Incidents  in  which  Bradford,  Brewster,  Winslow,  and  Standish 
played  important  parts.” 
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(From  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  chapters  xxi  and  xxn) 


Come  with  us  now  back  to  buccaneering  days  when 
pirates  infested  the  Atlantic  coast  and  a  man’s  life  fre¬ 
quently  hung  on  his  quick  wit  and  skilled  sword. 

Was  this  man  really  Kirby?  What  other  things  should 
you  like  to  know  about  him?  How  can  you  find  out? 

A  few  minutes  later  saw  me  almost  upon  the  party 
gathered  about  the  grave.  The  grave  had  received  that 
which  it  was  to  hold  until  the  crack  of  doom,  and  was 
now  being  rapidly  filled  with  sand.  The  crew  of  deep- 
dyed  villains  worked  or  stood  or  sat  in  silence,  but  all 
looked  at  the  grave,  and  saw  me  not.  As  the  last  hand¬ 
ful  of  sand  made  it  level  with  the  beach,  I  walked  into 
their  midst,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  three 
candidates  for  the  now  vacant  captaincy. 

“Give  you  good-day,  gentlemen,”  I  cried.  “Is  it 
your  captain  that  you  bury  or  one  of  your  crew,  or  is 
it  only  pezos  and  pieces  of  eight? 

“The  sun  shining  on  so  much  bare  steel  hurts  my 
eyes,”  I  said.  “  Put  up,  gentlemen,  put  up!  Cannot 
one  rover  attend  the  funeral  of  another  without  all  this 
crowding  and  display  of  cutlery?  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  around  you,  you  will  see  that  I  have 
brought  to  the  obsequies  only  myself.” 

2  One  by  one  cutlass  and  sword  were  lowered,  and 
those  who  had  drawn  them,  falling  somewhat  back, 
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spat  and  swore  and  laughed.  The  man  in  black  and 
silver  only  smiled  gently  and  sadly.  “Did  you  drop 
from  the  blue?”  he  asked.  “Or  did  you  come  up  from 
the  sea?” 

“  I  came  out  of  it,”  I  said.  “  My  ship  went  down  in 
the  storm  yesterday.  Your  little  cockboat  yonder  was 
more  fortunate.”  I  waved  my  hand  toward  that  ship 
of  three  hundred  tons,  then  twirled  my  mustaches  and 
stood  at  gaze. 

“Was  your  ship  so  large,  then?”  demanded  Para¬ 
dise,  while  a  murmur  of  admiration,  larded  with  oaths, 
ran  around  the  circle. 

“She  was  a  very  great  galleon,”  I  replied,  with  a 
sigh  for  the  good  ship  that  was  gone. 

A  moment’s  silence,  during  which  they  all  looked  at 
me.  “A  galleon,”  then  said  Paradise  softly. 

“They  that  sailed  her  yesterday  are  to-day  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,”  I  continued.  “Alackaday!  so  are 
one  hundred  thousand  pezos  of  gold,  three  thousand 
bars  of  silver,  ten  frails  of  pearls,  jewels  uncounted, 
cloth  of  gold,  and  cloth  of  silver.  She  was  a  very  rich 
prize.” 

The  circle  sucked  in  their  breath.  “All  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea?”  queried  Red  Gil,  with  gloating  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  smiling  water.  “Not  one  pezo  left,  not  one 
little,  little  pearl?” 

I  shook  my  head  and  heaved  a  prodigious  sigh. 

“The  treasure  is  gone,”  I  said,  “and  the  men  with 
whom  I  took  it  are  gone.  I  am  a  captain  with  neither 
ship  nor  crew.  I  take  you,  my  friends,  for  a  ship  and 
crew  without  a  captain.  The  inference  is  obvious.” 

3  The  ring  gaped  with  wonder,  then  strange  oaths 
arose.  Red  Gil  broke  into  a  bellow  of  angry  laughter, 
while  the  Spaniard  glared  like  a  catamount  about  to 
spring.  “So  you  would  be  our  captain?”  remarked 
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Paradise,  picking  up  another  shell,  and  poising  it  upon 
a  hand  as  fine  and  small  as  a  woman’s. 

“Faith,  you  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse,”  I 
answered,  and  began  to  hum  a  tune.  When  I  had 
finished  it,  “I  am  Kirby,”  I  said,  and  waited  to  see  if 
that  shot  should  go  wide  or  through  the  hull. 

For  two  minutes  the  dash  of  the  surf  and  the  cries  of 
the  wheeling  sea  fowl  made  the  only  sound  in  that  part 
of  the  world;  then  from  those  half-clad  rapscallions 
arose  a  shout  of  “Kirby!”  —  a  shout  in  which  the 
three  leaders  did  not  join.  That  one  who  looked  a 
gentleman  rose  from  the  sand  and  made  me  a  low  bow. 
“Well  met,  noble  captain,”  he  cried  in  those  his  honey 
tones.  “You  will  doubtless  remember. me  who  was 
with  you  that  time  at  Maracaibo  when  you  sank  the 
galleasses.  Five  years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
yet  I  see  you  ten  years  younger  and  three  inches 
taller.” 

“I  touched  once  at  the  Lucayas,  and  found  the 
spring  de  Leon  sought,”  I  said.  “Sure  the  waters 
have  a  marvelous  effect,  and  if  they  give  not  eternal 
youth  at  least  renew  that  which  we  have  lost.” 

“Truly  a  potent  aqua  vitae,”  he  remarked,  still  with 
thoughtful  melancholy.  “I  see  that  it  hath  changed 
your  eyes  from  black  to  gray.” 

“It  hath  that  peculiar  virtue,”  I  said,  “that  it  can 
make  black  seem  white.” 

4  The  man  with  the  woman’s  mantle  drawn  about 
him  now  thrust  himself  from  the  rear  to  the  front  rank. 
“That’s  not  Kirby!”  be  bawled.  “  He’s  no  more  Kirby 
than  I  am  Kirby!  Didn’t  I  sail  with  Kirby  from  the 
Summer  Isles  to  Cartagena  and  back  again?  He’s  a 
cheat,  and  I  am  a-going  to  cut  his  heart  out!”  He  was 
making  at  me  with  a  long  knife,  when  I  whipped  out 
my  rapier. 
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“Am  I  not  Kirby,  you  dog?”  I  cried,  and  ran  him 
through  the  shoulder. 

He  dropped,  and  his  fellows  surged  forward  with  a 
yell.  “Yet  a  little  patience,  my  masters!”  said 
Paradise  in  a  raised  voice  and  with  genuine  amusement 
in  his  eyes.  “It  is  true  that  that  Kirby  with  whom  I 
and  our  friend  there  on  the  ground  sailed  was  somewhat 
short  and  swart  as  a  raven,  besides  having  a  cut  across 
his  face  that  had  taken  away  part  of  his  lip  and  the  top 
of  his  ear,  and  that  this  gentleman  who  announces  him¬ 
self  as  Kirby  hath  none  of  Kirby’s  marks.  But  we  are 
fair  and  generous  and  open  to  conviction”  — 

5  “He’ll  have  to  convince  my  cutlass!”  roared  Red 
Gil. 

I  turned  upon  him.  “If  I  do  convince  it,  what 
then?”  I  demanded.  “If  I  convince  your  sword,  you 
of  Spain,  and  yours,  Sir  Black  and  Silver?” 

The  Spaniard  stared.  “  I  was  the  best  sword  in 
Lima,”  he  said  stiffly.  “I  and  my  Toledo  will  not 
change  our  minds.” 

“Let  him  try  to  convince  Paradise;  he’s  got  no 
reputation  as  a  swordsman!”  cried  out  the  grave¬ 
digger  with  the  broken  head. 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  suggestion,  and  I 
gathered  from  it  and  from  the  oaths  and  allusions  to 
this  or  that  time  and  place  that  Paradise  was  not  with¬ 
out  reputation. 

I  turned  to  him.  “If  I  fight  you  three,  one  by  one, 
and  win,  am  I  Kirby?” 

He  regarded  the  shell  with  which  he  was  toying  with  a 
thoughtful  smile,  held  it  up  that  the  light  might  strike 
through  its  rose  and  pearl,  then  crushed  it  to  dust 
between  his  fingers. 

“Aye,”  he  said  with  an  oath.  “If  you  win  against 
the  cutlass  of  Red  Gil,  the  best  blade  of  Lima,  and  the 
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sword  of  Paradise,  you  may  call-  yourself  the  devil  an 
you  please,  and  we  will  all  subscribe  to  it.” 

6  I  lifted  my  hand.  “I  am  to  have  fair  play?” 

As  one  man  that  crew  of  desperate  villains  swore  that 
the  odds  should  be  only  three  to  one.  By  this  the 
whole  matter  had  presented  itself  to  them  as  an  enter¬ 
tainment  more  diverting  than  bullfight  or  bear-baiting. 
They  that  follow  the  sea,  whether  honest  men  or  black¬ 
hearted  knaves,  have  in  their  composition  a  certain 
childlikeness  that  makes  them  easily  turned,  easily  led, 
and  easily  pleased.  The  wind  of  their  passion  shifts 
quickly  from  point  to  point,  one  moment  blowing  a 
hurricane,  the  next  sinking  to  a  happy-go-lucky  sum¬ 
mer  breeze.  I  have  seen  a  little  thing  convert  a  crew 
on  the  point  of  mutiny  into  a  set  of  rollicking,  good- 
natured  souls  who  —  until  the  wind  veered  again  — 
would  not  hurt  a  fly.  So  with  these.  They  spread 
themselves  into  a  circle,  squatting  or  kneeling  or  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  white  sand  in  the  bright  sunshine,  their 
sinewy  hands  that  should  have  been  ingrained  red 
clasped  over  their  knees,  or,  arms  akimbo,  resting  upon 
their  hips,  on  their  scoundrel  faces  a  broad  smile,  and  in 
their  eyes  that  had  looked  on  nameless  horrors  a 
pleasurable  expectation  as  of  spectators  in  a  playhouse. 

“There  is  really  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
gratify  your  whim,”  said  Paradise,  still  amused. 
“  But  it  will  serve  to  pass  the  time.  We  will  fight  you, 
one  by  one.” 

“And  if  I  win?” 

He  laughed.  “Then,  on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman, 
you  are  Kirby  and  our  captain.  If  you  lose,  we  will 
leave  you  where  you  stand  for  the  gulls  to  bury.” 

“A  bargain,”  I  said,  and  drew  my  sword. 

7  “I  first!”  roared  Red  Gil.  “There  will  need  no 
second!” 
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As  he  spoke  he  swung  his  cutlass  and  made  an  arc  of 
blue  flame.  The  weapon  became  in  his  hands  a  flail, 
terrible  to  look  upon,  making  lightnings  and  whistling 
in  the  air,  but  in  reality  not  so  deadly  as  it  seemed. 
The  fury  of  his  onslaught  would  have  beaten  down  the 
guard  of  any  mere  swordsman,  but  that  I  was  not.  A 
man,  knowing  his  weakness  and  insufficiency  in  many 
and  many  a  thing,  may  yet  know  his  strength  in  one  or 
two  and  his  modesty  take  no  hurt.  I  was  ever  master 
of  my  sword,  and  it  did  the  thing  I  would  have  it  do. 
Moreover,  as  I  fought  I  saw  her  as  I  had  last  seen  her, 
standing  against  the  bank  of  sand,  her  dark  hair,  half 
.  braided,  drawn  over  her  bosom  and  hanging  to  her 
knees.  Her  eyes  haunted  me,  and  my  lips  yet  felt  the 
touch  of  her  hand.  I  fought  well,  —  how  well  the  laps¬ 
ing  of  oaths  and  laughter  into  breathless  silence  bore 
witness. 

The  ruffian  against  whom  I  was  pitted  began  to  draw 
his  breath  in  gasps.  He  was  a  scoundrel  not  fit  to  die, 
less  fit  to  live,  unworthy  of  a  gentleman’s  steel.  I 
presently  ran  him  through  with  as  little  compunction 
and  as  great  a  desire  to  be  quit  of  a  dirty  job  as  if  he  had 
been  a  mad  dog.  He  fell,  and  a  little  later,  while  I  was 
engaged  with  the  Spaniard,  his  soul  went  to  that  hell 
which  had  long  gaped  for  it.  To  those  his  companions 
his  death  was  as  slight  a  thing  as  would  theirs  have  been 
to  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  two  remaining  would-be 
leaders  he  was  a  stumbling-block  removed,  and  to  the 
squatting,  open-mouthed  commonalty  his  taking  off 
weighed  not  a  feather  against  the  solid  entertainment  I 
was  affording  them.  I  was  now  a  better  man  than 
Red  Gil,  —  that  was  all. 

8  The  Spaniard  was  a  more  formidable  antagonist. 
The  best  blade  of  Lima  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised : 
but  Lima  is  a  small  place,  and  its  blades  can  be 
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numbered.  The  sword  that  for  three  years  had  been 
counted  the  best  in  all  the  Low  Countries  was  its  better. 
But  I  fought  fasting  and  for  the  second  time  that 
morning,  so  maybe  the  odds  were  not  so  great.  I 
wounded  him  slightly,  and  presently  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
arming  him.  “Am  I  Kirby?”  I  demanded,  with  my 
point  at  his  breast. 

“Kirby,  of  course,  senor,”  he  answered  with  a  sour 
smile,  his  eyes  upon  the  gleaming  blade. 

I  lowered  my  point  and  we  bowed  to  each  other,  after 
which  he  sat  down  upon  the  sand  and  applied  himself  to 
stanching  the  bleeding  from  his  wound.  The  pirate 
ring  gave  him  no  attention,  but  stared  at  me  instead.  I  • 
was  now  a  better  man  than  the  Spaniard. 

9  The  man  in  black  and  silver  rose  and  removed  his 
doublet,  folding  it  very  carefully,  inside  out,  that  the 
sand  might  not  injure  the  velvet,  then  drew  his  rapier, 
looked  at  it  lovingly,  made  it  bend  until  point  and  hilt 
well-nigh  met,  and  faced  me  with  a  bow. 

“You  have  fought  twice,  and  must  be  weary,”  he 
said.  “Will  you  not  take  breath  before  we  engage,  or 
will  your  long  rest  afterward  suffice  you?” 

“  I  will  rest  aboard  my  ship,”  I  made  reply.  “And 
as  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone  we  won’t  delay.” 

Our  blades  had  no  sooner  crossed  than  I  knew  that  in 
this  last  encounter  I  should  need  every  whit  of  my  skill, 
all  my  wit,  audacity,  and  strength.  I  had  met  my 
equal,  and  he  came  to  it  fresh  and  I  jaded.  I  clenched 
my  teeth  and  prayed  with  all  my  heart;  I  set  her  face 
before  me,  and  thought  if  I  should  fail  her  to  what 
ghastly  fate  she  might  come,  and  I  fought  as  I  had 
never  fought  before.  The  sound  of  the  surf  became  a 
roar  in  my  ears,  the  sunshine  an  intolerable  blaze  of 
light;  the  blue  above  and  around  seemed  suddenly  be¬ 
neath  my  feet  as  well.  We  were  fighting  high  in  the  air, 
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and  had  fought  thus  for  ages.  I  knew  that  he  made  no 
thrust  I  did  not  parry,  no  feint  I  could  not  interpret.  I 
knew  that  my  eye  was  more  quick  to  see,  my  brain  to 
conceive,  and  my  hand  to  execute  than  ever  before; 
but  it  was  as  though  I  held  that  knowledge  of  some 
other,  and  I  myself  was  far  away,  at  Weyanoke,  in  the 
minister’s  garden,  in  the  haunted  woods,  anywhere  save 
on  that  barren  islet.  I  heard  him  swear  under  his 
breath,  and  in  the  face  I  had  set  before  me  the  eyes 
brightened.  As  if  she  had  loved  me  I  fought  for  her 
with  all  my  powers  of  body  and  mind.  He  swore  again, 
and  my  heart  laughed  within  me.  The  sea  now  roared 
less  loudly,  and  I  felt  the  good  earth  beneath  my  feet. 
Slowly  but  surely  I  wore  him  out.  His  breath  came 
short,  the  sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  still  I  de¬ 
ferred  my  attack.  He  made  the  thrust  of  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  and  I  smiled  as  I  put  it  by. 

“Why  don’t  you  end  it?”  he  breathed.  “Finish 
and  be  hanged  to  you!” 

For  answer  I  sent  his  sword  flying  over  the  nearest 
hillock  of  sand.  “Am  I  Kirby?”  I  said.  He  fell  back 
against  the  heaped-up  sand  and  leaned  there,  panting, 
with  his  hand  to  his  side.  “Kirby  or  devil,”  he  replied. 
“Have  it  your  own  way.” 

10 1  turned  to  the  now  highly  excited  rabble.  “Shove 
the  boats  off,  half  a  dozen  of  you ! ”  I  ordered.  “Some 
of  you  others  take  up  that  carrion  there  and  throw  it 
into  the  sea.  The  gold  upon  it  is  for  your  pains.  You 
there  with  the  wounded  shoulder  you  have  no  great 
hurt.  I’ll  salve  it  with  ten  pieces  of  eight  from  the 
captain’s  own  share,  the  next  prize  we  take.” 

A  shout  of  acclamation  arose  that  scared  the  sea  fowl. 
They  who  so  short  a  time  before  had  been  ready  to  tear 
me  limb  from  limb  now  with  the  greatest  apparent  de¬ 
light  hailed  me  as  captain.  How  soon  they  might  revert 
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to  their  former  mood  was  a  question  that  I  found  not 
worth  while  to  propound  to  myself. 

By  this  the  man  in  black  and  silver  had  recovered  his 
breath  and  his  equanimity.  “Have  you  no  commission 
with  which  to  honor  me,  noble  captain?”  he  asked  in 
gently  reproachful  tones.  “Have  you  forgot  how  often 
you  were  wont  to  employ  me  in  those  sweet  days  when 
your  eyes  were  black?” 

“By  no  means,  Master  Paradise,”  I  said  cour¬ 
teously.  “  I  desire  your  company  and  that  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Lima.  You  will  go  with  me  to  bring  up  the 
rest  of  my  party.  The  three  gentlemen  of  the  broken 
head,  the  bushy  ruff,  which  I  protest  is  vastly  becoming, 
and  the  wounded  shoulder  will  escort  us.” 

11  “The  rest  of  your  party?”  said  Paradise  softly. 

“Ay,”  I  answered  nonchalantly.  “They  are  down 
the  beach  and  around  the  point  warming  themselves  by 
a  fire  which  this  piled-up  sand  hides  from  you.  Despite 
the  sunshine  it  is  a  biting  air.  Let  us  be  going!  This 
island  wearies  me,  and  I  am  anxious  to  be  on  board  ship 
and  away.” 

“So  small  an  escort  scarce  befits  so  great  a  captain,” 
he  said.  “We  will  all  attend  you.”  One  and  all 
started  forward. 

I  called  to  mind  and  gave  utterance  to  all  the  oaths  I 
had  heard  in  the  wars.  “  I  entertain  you  for  my  sub¬ 
ordinate  whom  I  command,  and  not  who  commands 
me!”  I  cried,  when  my  memory  failed  me.  “As  for 
you,  you  dogs,  who  would  question  your  captain  and 
his  doings,  stay  where  you  are,  if  you  would  not  be 
lessoned  in  earnest!” 

Sheer  audacity  is  at  times  the  surest  steed  a  man  can 
bestride.  Now  at  least  it  did  me  good  service.  With 
oaths  and  grunts  of  admiration  the  pirates  stayed  where 
they  were,  and  went  about  their  business  of  launching 
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the  boats  and  stripping  the  body  of  Red  Gil,  while  the 
man  in  black  and  silver,  the  Spaniard,  the  two  grave¬ 
diggers,  the  knave  with  the  wounded  shoulder,  and 
myself  walked  briskly  up  the  beach. 

12  With  these  five  at  my  heels  I  strode  up  to  the  dying 
fire  and  to  those  who  had  sprung  to  their  feet  at  our 
approach.  “Sparrow,”  I  said  easily,  “luck  being 
with  us  as  usual,  I  have  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  rovers. 
I  have  told  them  who  I  am,  —  that  Kirby,  to  wit, 
whom  an  injurious  world  calls  the  blackest  pirate  un¬ 
hanged,  —  and  I  have  recounted  to  them  how  the  great 
galleon  which  I  took  some  months  ago  went  down  yes¬ 
terday  with  all  on  board,  you  and  I  with  these  others 
being  the  sole  survivors.  By  dint  of  a  little  persuasion 
they  have  elected  me  their  captain,  and  we  will  go  on 
board  directly  and  set  sail  for  the  Indies,  a  hunting 
ground  which  we  never  should  have  left.  You  need  not 
look  so  blank;  you  shall  be  my  mate  and  right  hand 
still.”  I  turned  to  the  five  who  formed  my  escort. 
“This,  gentlemen,  is  my  mate,  Jeremy  Sparrow  by 
name,  who  hath  a  taste  for  divinity  that  in  no  wise  in¬ 
terferes  with  his  taste  for  a  galleon  or  a  guarda  costa. 
This  man,  Diccon  Demon  by  name,  was  of  my  crew. 
The  gentleman  without  a  sword  is  my  prisoner,  taken 
by  me  from  the  last  ship  I  sank.  How  he,  an  English¬ 
man,  came  to  be  upon  a  Spanish  bark  I  have  not  found 
leisure  to  inquire.  The  lady  is  my  prisoner,  also.” 

“Sure  by  right  she  should  be  gaoler  and  hold  all  men’s 
hearts  in  ward,”  said  Paradise,  with  a  low  bow  to  my 
unfortunate  captive. 

13  While  he  spoke  a  most  remarkable  transformation 
was  going  on.  The  minister’s  grave,  rugged,  and 
deeply  lined  face  smoothed  itself  and  shed  ten  years  at 
least;  in  the  eyes  that  I  had  seen  wet  with  noble  tears  a 
laughter  now  lurked. 
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“Odsbodikins,  captain!”  he  cried.  “Kirby’s  luck! 
—  ’twill  pass  into  a  saw!  Adzooks!  and  so  you’re 
captain  once  more,  and  I’m  mate  once  more,  and  we’ve 
a  ship  once  more,  and  we’re  off  once  more 

To  sail  the  Spanish  Main, 

And  give  the  Spaniard  pain, 

Heave  ho,  bully  boy,  heave  ho!  ” 

First  reading.  Checking  up  on  the  Introduction.  What  pictures 
do  you  have  of  Kirby  and  the  hero?  Are  they  alike?  What  was  the 
hero’s  purpose  in  representing  himself  to  be  Kirby?  Was  his  ruse 
justifiable? 

What  qualities  helped  the  hero  to  master  a  difficult  situation? 

Discussion,  i.  In  what  way  does  the  author  make  these  charac¬ 
ters  very  real  to  you?  2.  If  you  were  wTiting  a  pirate  story,  wffiich 
expressions  and  descriptions  would  be  good  to  use?  List  them. 

3.  Why  did  Jeremy  Sparrow’s  face  look  blank  (section  12)? 

4.  Have  you  ever  read  any  other  stories  in  which  quick  wit  played 
a  big  part?  Tell  about  them. 

5.  Find  a  connection  between  this  story  and  the  first  story  in  the 
Reader. 

Oral  reading.  Form  two  squads,  thirteen  pupils  each,  and  prac¬ 
tice  reading  the  story  aloud.  Take  the  sections  in  order  by  number, 
have  a  contestant  from  each  squad  read  it  aloud  and  the  class  vote 
for- the  better.  The  winners  (thirteen  in  number)  will  then  read  the 
story  at  assembly. 

Further  reading. 

Bennett,  John.  Barnaby  Lee . 

“  A  story  of  pirates  and  of  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.” 

Dix,  B.  M.  Merrylips. 

“A  little  maid  held  as  hostage  by  the  Roundheads  escapes  to  the 
army  of  the  Cavaliers,  disguised  as  a  boy.  Excellent  in  atmosphere.” 

Ingersoll,  Ernest.  Book  of  the  Ocean ,  pp.  171-85. 

Johnston,  Mary.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  (Finish  the  story.) 

Lang,  Andrew.  True  Story  Book. 

“  A  collection  of  remarkable  adventures,  escapes,  explorations,  and  ex¬ 
peditions  by  master  story  tellers.” 

Noyes,  Alfred  A.  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Classification  project.  Look  over  the  list  of  selections  you  have 
read  in  this  book.  Select  the  historical  selections  and  arrange  these 
in  a  bibliography,  following  the  order  of  time. 
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our  country  was  a  colony  of  England.  It  will  help  you  to 
see  conditions  of  these  revolutionary  times  in  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  the  brief  descriptions  given  in  your  his¬ 
tory  textbooks.  Because  they  make  these  far-off  times 
alive  for  us,  the  historical  novel  and  story  can  be  of  great 
value. 

What  things  in  this  story  are  quite  different  from 
to-day? 

1  Dorothy  was  going  to  her  first  party.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  fine  white  muslin,  which  had  rather  a 
short,  scant  skirt,  with  a  little  three-inch  ruffle  round 
the  bottom.  It  had  also  a  short  waist  and  short, 
puffy  sleeves,  with  frills  of  lace  that  fell  softly  against 
the  young,  girlish  arms  with  a  very  pretty  effect.  About 
the  waist  a  sash  of  rose-colored  lutestring  was  tied  in  a 
great  bow.  The  fringed  ends  fell  almost  to  the  hem  of 
the  three-inch  ruffle,  and  seemed  to  point  to  the  white 
kid  slippers,  with  their  diamond  buckles,  that  were 
plainly  visible  beneath  the  short  skirt. 

2  As  she  stood  before  the  glass  she  made  a  very  pretty 
picture,  —  a  pretty  picture  and  a  quaint  one,  for  the 
costume  was  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  As  I  set  her 
thus  before  you,  you  think  you  are  regarding  a  young 
girl  of  to-day  perhaps,  decked  out  for  some  fancy-dress 
party  in  this  old-time  dress;  but  Dorothy  belonged  to 
the  time  of  her  dress. 
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3  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Merridew  of 
Boston,  a  gentleman  who  from  the  first  had  ranged  him¬ 
self  with  those  who  protested  against  the  exactions  of 
the  British  crown.  A  gentleman  of  fortune,  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  largely  with  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  who  were  mostly  Tories.  Dorothy’s  natural 
associates,  therefore,  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
these  Tories. 

4  Only  a  week  ago,  when  the  invitation  had  come  for 
her  to  attend  this  fine  party  on  the  birthday  of  Mr. 
Robert  Jennifer’s  eldest  daughter,  she  had  heard  a 
conversation  between  her  father  and  mother  that  had 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her  mind.  This  con¬ 
versation  was  now  brought  forward  again,  as  her 
father  turned  and  said  to  his  wife,  — 

“I  feel  like  half  a  traitor  to  my  beliefs,  Mother,  as  I 
see  our  girl  decked  out  like  this,  and  on  her  way  to 
those  king-loving  Jennifers.  I  didn’t  like  it  from  the 
first.  I  wish  I  had  not  given  my  consent,  for  at  the  best 
it  is  inconsistent  with  my  principles.” 

5  The  sounds  of  the  harp  and  violin  proclaimed  that 
the  dancers  were  in  full  swing  when  Dorothy  alighted 
at  the  Jennifers’  door,  and  a  little  feeling  of  fright 
seized  her  as  she  discovered  that,  after  all  her  quickness 
in  dressing,  she  was  a  little  late.  But  a  cordial  greeting 
from  her  hostess,  and  a  pleasant  and  admiring  nod  here 
and  there  from  one  and  another  of  the  guests,  soon  re¬ 
lieved  this  fear,  and  very  soon  she  found  herself  dancing 
with  the  best  of  them. 

6  In  those  days  dancing  was  not  the  only  amusement 
that  young  people  indulged  in  at  an  evening  party. 
Games  were  greatly  the  fashion,  and  after  the  dance, 
little  Betty  Jennifer  proposed  that  they  should  play 
“King  George’s  Troops.” 

7  Do  young  people  still  play  this  game,  I  wonder? 
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It  is  a  pretty  game,  with  its  procession  that  passes  along 
under  the  arch  of  two  of  the  company’s  clasped  and 
lifted  hands,  these  two  singing,  — 

“  Open  the  gates  as  high  as  the  sky 
To  let  King  George’s  troops  pass  by.” 

There  is  a  forfeit  to  pay  by  those  whom  the  keepers  of 
the  gate  succeed  in  catching  with  a  sudden  downward 
swoop  of  the  hands  as  they  pass  under,  and  great 
amusement  ensues  when  some  captive  is  set  to  perform¬ 
ing  some  droll  penance  or  ridiculous  task. 

8  Dorothy  had  played  the  game  hundreds  of  times, 
and  was  very  expert  in  evading  and  eluding  the  most 
wary  of  keepers.  Her  dexterity  was  soon  apparent  to 
the  young  people  about  her  at  the  Jennifers’,  especially 
to  Carroll  Jennifer  and  Jervis  Langton,  who  were  the 
gate-keepers  on  this  occasion.  They  felt  a  little  cha¬ 
grined  to  be  thus  repeatedly  beaten,  and  at  last,  put  on 
their  mettle,  determined  to  conquer  before  the  game 
was  over. 

9  At  length,  a  heedless  misstep  on  the  part  of  the  one 
who  preceded  Dorothy  brought  a  moment  of  delay,  and 
swoop !  there  she  was,  caught  and  held  fast ! 

There  was  a  general  shout  of  victory,  then  a  general 
rushing  forward  to  see  this  hard-won  captive,  and  know 
her  forfeit-fate. 

“Ah-ha,  my  little  soldier!”  cried  Carroll  Jennifer, 
with  a  gay  laugh.  “You  see  that  when  King  George’s 
officers  stand  at  the  gate,  they  stand  there  to  win.  All 
his  troops  must  obey  his  commanding  officers.” 

10  Suddenly  across  Dorothy’s  mind  flashed  the  con¬ 
versation  she  had  heard  at  home,  and  her  father’s 
words,  — 

“Don’t  let  these  king-loving  folk  make  you  disloyal 
to  the  cause *of  liberty  and  justice.”  And  she  wanted  to 
#cry  out,  — 
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“I’m  not  one  of  King  George’s  loyal  troops!  I’m  a 
rebel!” 

But  a  feeling  of  shyness  came  over  her,  and  she 
thought,  “How  foolish  for  me  to  say  a  thing  of  that 
kind  in  the  midst  of  a  play  like  this!” 

11  Somebody  else,  however,  was  not  held  back  by  this 
shyness,  for  a  voice  cried,  —  it  was  a  girl’s  voice, 
that  of  Judith  Myles,  Dorothy’s  neighbor,  — 

“Ah!  but  Mistress  Dorothy  has  been  taught  to 
flout  at  King  George  and  his  officers,  and  even  though 
she  be  one  of  his  soldiers,  I  dare  say  she  is  in  secret  a 
little  rebel,  who  has  been  planning  and  plotting  to 
escape  you.” 

12  Carroll  Jennifer  and  the  Langtons  had  but  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  long  visit  abroad,  and  were  not  very 
knowing  about  the  individual  loyalty  of  the  family’s 
friends  and  acquaintances.  They  only  felt  and  saw 
that  their  pretty  captive  was  blushing  with  a  troubled 
distress,  and  they  came  to  her  rescue,  Carroll  looking 
down  with  the  kindest  smiles  and  exclaiming,  — 

“Mistress  Dorothy  couldn’t  be  a  rebel  in  my  father’s 
house.” 

13  The  bright  color  fled  from  Dorothy’s  cheeks  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come,  and  she  felt  for  the  moment  like 
a  little  traitor  for  being  where  she  was.  Then  Jervis 
Langton  took  up  Mr.  Carroll  Jennifer’s  words,  and  went 
on  in  such  a  glowing  and  eloquent  fashion  about  keeping 
faith,  and  being  true  to  one’s  old  home,  and  the  king 
being  father  of  his  subjects,  that  Dorothy  was  quite 
bewildered. 

She  had  never  heard  just  this  kind  of  young  glowing 
talk  on  the  other  side,  —  the  king’s  side.  The  only 
really  eloquent  voice  she  had  ever  listened  to  was  that 
of  her  father,  and  he  was  on  the  people*^  side.  As 
young  Langton  talked,  he  seemed  to  affect  all  those^ 
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about  him.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  entirely  new  to 
Dorothy.  She  was  made  to  feel  that  these  king-loving 
folk  had  a  high  enthusiastic  sense  of  king  and  country, 
and  what  they  owed  to  both. 

14  In  the  midst  of  all  this  new  excitement  the  pretty 
play  and  the  forfeit  had  well-nigh  been  forgotten. 
Carroll  Jennifer,  suddenly  glancing  at  Dorothy’s  up¬ 
turned  listening  face,  recalled  both  the  play  and  his 
character  and  duty  as  host,  and  breaking  in  upon  the 
talk,  said  smilingly,  — 

“But  the  forfeit,  Mistress  Dorothy,  let  us  see  to  that. 
Ah,  by  the  king’s  realm,  I  have  it!  You  shall  repeat 
after  me  the  renunciation  of  all  rebellious  thoughts,  and 
swear  from  this  night  forth  to  be  loyal  to  the  king  and 
his  crown.” 

15  Young  Jennifer,  as  I  have  said,  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  individual  differences  that  had  sprung  up  in 
Boston,  and  had  no  idea  that  Judith  Myles’s  words 
hinted  at  more  than  a  little  foolish  girlish  bravado. 
So,  still  smiling  down  upon  Dorothy,  he  began  light¬ 
ly  — 

“Now  repeat  after  me,  —  ‘I  renounce  from  this 
night  forth  all  seditious  and  rebellious  thoughts  against 
his  most  gracious  majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and 
swear  to  be  his  most  faithful  subject’  —  but  I  go  too 
fast;  I  will  begin  again  —  now,  —  ‘I  renounce  from 
this  night  forth’  ”  —  he  paused,  glancing  at  Dorothy 
with  smiling  invitation. 

16  Dorothy  heard  again  her  father,  saying,  “Don’t  let 
these  king-loving  folk  make  you  disloyal  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice.” 

17  “Come,  Dorothy,  here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  for¬ 
swear  the  company  of  the  common  herd,  —  the  tinkers 
and  trades-folk,  and  take  your  place  where  you  be¬ 
long,”  broke  in  Judith  Myles. 
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18  At  these  words,  “tinkers  and  trades-folk,”  Dorothy 
recalled  what  her  father  had  said  one  day  of  these 
tinkers  and  trades-folk,  how  high-minded  and  self- 
sacrificing  and  intelligent  they  were,  and  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  had  met  this  redoubled  taxation,  and 
fed  and  clothed  their  families.  Were  these  rough  or 
boorish  or  grasping  men? 

The  wax  lights  of  the  great  candelabra  sent  a  thousand 
shimmering  rays  upon  the  satin  waistcoats  and  glitter¬ 
ing  knee-buckles  and  jeweled  seals  before  her. 

19  “Come,  Dorothy,  Master  Jennifer  is  waiting,” 
said  Judith. 

“Come,  Mistress  Dorothy,”  Master  Jennifer  began 
again,  “‘I  renounce  fropi  this  night  forth’”  — 

20  She  looked  up  into  the  kind,  admiring  eyes  that 
were  bent  upon  her,  and  around  the  splendid  room  at 
the  faces  that  were  now  full  of  pleasant  looks  for  her,  - — 
but  she  must  not  delay  longer;  she  must  take  her  place 
where  she  belonged,  as  Judith  had  said.  With  her 
color  deepening,  her  voice  faltering,  she  repeated,  “‘I 
renounce  from  this  night  forth’”  — 

“‘All  seditious  and  rebellious  thoughts’”  — 

All  seditious  and  rebellious  thoughts  ’  ”  — 

“  ‘Against  his  most  gracious  majesty  King  George  the 
Third’”  — 

21  “ ‘Against’ ”  —  Dorothy  paused;  a  mist  passed 
before  her  eyes,  a  shudder  of  horror  thrilled  her,  then 
with  a  sudden  uplifting  of  her  head,  a  sudden  and  new 
emphasis  to  her  voice,  she  cried,  — 

“Against,  not  his  most  gracious  majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  but  his  sorely  tried  and  oppressed  people, 
who  are  weighed  down  with  the  burden  of  unjust 
taxes.” 

22  “Dorothy,  how  dare  you  under  Master  Jennifer’s 
loyal  roof !  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  ’  ’  cried  out  J  udith . 
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Carroll  Jennifer  looked  from  one  to  another  with  an 
awakening  sense  of  the  true  situation. 

“Mistress  Dorothy,”  he  presently  exclaimed,  “have 
these  rebels  and  malcontents  frightened  you  into 
this?” 

“No!  —  no,  I  have  only  been  frightened  by  my  own 
poor  spirit  just  now  into  disloyalty  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice,”  she  replied. 

“There  is  but  one  cause,  and  that  is  the  crown’s,  and 
but  one  disloyalty,  and  that  is  to  the  king,”  cried 
Jervis  Langton. 

The  clamor  of  voices  arose  on  every  hand.  It  was  a 
storm  of  Tory  talk.  In  the  center  of  it  stood  Dorothy. 
She  had  ceased  turning  red  and  white.  With  her  head 
slightly  bent,  her  arms  drooping,  and  her  hands  clasped 
together,  she  looked  like  a  wind-blown  lily,  bruised  and 
beaten,  but  not  overthrown. 

23  All  at  once  Carroll  Jennifer  seemed  to  realize 
Dorothy’s  defenseless  position.  He  could  not  defend 
her  avowed  principles,  but  she  was  his  guest  and  he  was 
a  gentleman;  so  he  put  up  his  hand,  with  a  “Come, 
come,  we  have  had  enough  of  this  discussion  to-night.” 

A  nod  to  the  musicians,  and  the  strains  of  the  harp 
and  violin  broke  in  upon  the  clamor  of  tongues. 

At  another  signal  a  door  was  flung  open,  and  beyond 
could  be  seen  a  bountifully  spread  supper-table,  gay 
with  lights  and  the  shine  of  silver  and  glass.  Young 
Mr.  Jennifer  bowed  low,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
before  Dorothy.  He  was  not  going  to  treat  his  guest 
with  anything  but  his  finest  manners;  so,  bowing,  he 
said  with  airy  grace,  — 

“Will  my  enemy  consent  to  let  a  wicked  Tory  serve 
her?” 

24  Dorothy  was  not  so  grown  up  out  of  her  childhood 
as  she  looked,  and  the  thought  that  she  must  sit  at  a 
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table  with  those  whose  clamor  of  speech  had  just  as¬ 
sailed  her  was  unbearable,  and  she  shrank  back  with  so 
dismayed  a  face  that  both  Carroll  and  his  sister  Cynthia 
felt  touched  with  pity. 

“We  have  been  making  too  much  of  this,”  said 
Cynthia  in  an  undertone  to  her  brother.  “She  is  a 
child,  after  all,  who  has  been  showing  off  a  little,  and 
does  not  know  the  full  meaning  of  what  she  has  said. 
You  see  she  is  sorry  enough  for  it  now.” 

Low  as  this  was  spoken,  it  reached  Dorothy’s  ears. 

25  Perhaps  if  she  had  been  older,  she  would  have  been 
content  to  let  it  pass,  satisfied  that  she  had  defined  her 
position  sufficiently;  but  her  sensitive  conscience  still 
stung  her  for  her  momentary  wavering,  and  her  father’s 
words  haunted  her. 

She  must  be  true  to  the  very  last,  or  her  truth  was 
worth  nothing,  she  reasoned,  and  lifting  up  her  head, 
began  to  speak  again.  Oh,  how  hard  it  was,  —  how 
much  harder  than  at  first,  before  she  knew  how  sharp 
could  be  tongues  that  had  so  late  been  friendly. 

26  “No,  no,”  she  cried  clearly  and  distinctly,  —  for 
they  must  all  hear,  —  “I  did  not  say  what  I  did  to  show 
off.  I  spoke  because  I  wanted  to  be  true  and  honest. 
I  was  ashamed  at  first  of  —  of  my  friends  —  of  our 
cause;  I  was  afraid  to  speak  at  first  —  and  then,  after, 
I  was  ashamed  of  that  —  of  my  cowardice.  Oh !  I  know 
what  I  say,  I  know  what  I  say.  You  must  not  take  me 
for  what  I  am  not;  I  am  a  little  rebel  to  the  king’s 
cause;  I  believe  in  the  people’s  rights,  and  not  in  the 
crown’s,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  come  here,  —  I  ought 
not  to  have  come.” 

The  clear  voice  faltered  and  fell,  and  the  next  moment 
poor  Dorothy  felt  that  she  had  disgraced  herself  forever 
before  them  all,  as  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  uncon¬ 
trollable  tears. 
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27  Then  it  was  that  a  new  voice  was  heard,  ■ — a 
deeper,  older  voice.  It  was  low-toned,  yet  very  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  there  was  an  odd  thrill,  a  sort  of  quiver  of 
emotion  to  it,  as  it  said,  — 

“Come,  Mistress  Dorothy,  rebel  or  no  rebel,  you  have 
shown  a  courage  that  we  may  all  doff  our  hats  to.  I 
only  hope  that  every  king's  soldier  may  prove  his  truth 
and  loyalty  to  the  king’s  cause  as  bravely,  if  he  should 
be  beset  by  temptation.  And  you,  my  fine  young 
Tories,”  turning  to  the  young  men  of  the  company,  “I 
hope  that  you  will  always  be  able  to  give  your  meed  of 
admiration  and  respect  to  such  kind  of  courage,  however 
you  find  it.  Come,  Mistress  Dorothy,  let  us  go  and  be 
served  with  some  of  these  dainties  that  are  prepared  for 
us.  You  are  a  little  rebel  and  mine  enemy,  for  I  am  one 
of  the  king’s  stanchest  defenders;  but  I  am  proud  to 
have  such  a  rebel  for  my  guest  to-night.” 

And  Mr.  Jennifer  bent  down  his  powdered  head  in  a 
fine  bow  as  he  offered  Dorothy  his  arm. 

Introduction.  In  how  many  ways  is  this  story  different? 

Discussion,  i.  Whom  do  you  admire  the  most,  —  Cynthia 
Jennifer,  Judith  Myles,  or  Dorothy  Merridew?  Why? 

2.  Show  that  Carroll  Jennifer  was  also  tested. 

3.  What  situations  might  arise  to-day,  in  which  a  boy  or  a  girl 
would  be  tested  as  Dorothy  was? 

4.  Show  how  you  can  turn  this  story  into  a  fine  play. 

Something  to  do.  Present  the  story  as  a  play  with  two  scenes. 

Further  reading.  Look  up  the  facts  about  the  relations  between 

England  and  her  colonies  in  order  to  hold  a  debate  between  Mr. 
Robert  Jennifer  and  Mr.  Richard  Merridew. 

Thwaites  and  Kendall.  History  of  the  U.S.  Chapter  XIII,  pp. 
136-48.  Excellent  history  textbook. 

Barstow,  C.  L.  The  Colonists  and  the  Revolution. 

“Excellent  articles  from  St.  Nicholas.  Much  source  material.” 

Knipe  and  Knipe.  Lucky  Sixpence. 

“An  English  girl’s  adventure  in  coming  to  America  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  heroine’s  role  is  overdrawn,  but  the  book  has  value  as  a  story  of 
adventure  and  for  its  historical  interest.” 

Moore,  N.  H.  Deeds  of  Daring  Done  by  Girls. 
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Find  another  poem  on  a  Famous  Ride  and  compare  it 
with  this.  Which  do  you  prefer? 


In  that  soft  mid-land  where  the  breezes  bear 
The  North  and  the  South  on  the  genial  air, 
Through  the  county  of  Kent,  on  affairs  of  state, 
Rode  Caesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

2  Burly  and  big,  and  bold  and  bluff, 

In  his  three-cornered  hat  and  coat  of  snuff, 

A  foe  to  King  George  and  the  English  State, 

Was  Caesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

3  Into  Dover  village  he  rode  apace, 

And  his  kinsfolk  knew,  from  his  anxious  face, 

It  was  matter  grave  that  brought  him  there, 

To  the  counties  three  on  the  Delaware. 

4  “Money  and  men  we  must  have,”  he  said, 

“Or  the  Congress  fails  and  our  cause  is  dead; 

Give  us  both  and  the  King  shall  not  work  his  will. 
We  are  men,  since  the  blood  of  Bunker  Hill!” 

5  Comes  a  rider  swift  on  a  panting  bay : 

“Ho,  Rodney,  ho!  you  must  save  the  day, 

For  the  Congress  halts  at  a  deed  so  great, 

And  your  vote  alone  may  decide  its  fate.” 


RODNEY’S  RIDE 
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6  Answered  Rodney  then:  “I  will  ride  with  speed; 

It  is  Liberty’s  stress;  it  is  Freedom’s  need. 

When  stands  it?”  “To-night.  Not  a  moment  to 
spare, 

But  ride  like  the  wind  from  the  Delaware.” 

7  “Ho,  saddle  the  black!  I’ve  but  half  a  day, 

And  the  Congress  sits  eighty  miles  away  — 

And  I’ll  be  in  time,  if  God  grants  me  grace, 

To  shake  my  fist  in  King  George’s  face.” 

8  He  is  up ;  he  is  off !  and  the  black  horse  flies 
On  the  northward  road  ere  the  “God-speed”  dies; 

It  is  gallop  and  spur,  as  the  leagues  they  clear, 

And  the  clustering  mile-stones  move  a-rear. 

9  It  is  two  of  the  clock;  and  the  fleet  hoofs  fling 
The  Fieldboro’s  dust  with  a  clang  and  a  cling; 

It  is  three;  and  he  gallops  with  slack  rein  where 
The  road  winds  down  to  the  Delaware. 

10  Four;  and  he  spurs  into  New  Castle  town, 

From  his  panting  steed  he  gets  him  down  — 

“A  fresh  one,  quick!  not  a  moment’s  wait!” 

And  off  speeds  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

11  It  is  five;  and  the  beams  of  the  western  sun 
Tinge  the  spires  of  Wilmington  gold  and  dun; 

Six;  and  the  dust  of  Chester  Street 

Flies  back  in  a  cloud  from  the  courser’s  feet. 

12  It  is  seven;  the  horse-boat  broad  of  beam, 

At  the  Schuylkill  ferry  crawls  over  the  stream  — 

And  at  seven-fifteen  by  the  Rittenhouse  clock, 

He  flings  his  reins  to  the  tavern  jock. 
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13  The  Congress  is  met;  the  debate’s  begun, 

And  Liberty  lags  for  the  vote  of  one  — 

When  into  the  hall,  not  a  moment  late, 

Walks  Caesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

14  Not  a  moment  late !  and  that  half  day’s  ride 
Forwards  the  world  with  a  mighty  stride; 

For  the  act  was  passed;  ere  the  midnight  stroke 
O’er  the  Quaker  City  its  echoes  woke. 

15  At  Tyranny’s  feet  was  the  gauntlet  flung; 

“We  are  free!”  all  the  bells  through  the  colonies  rung. 
And  the  sons  of  the  free  may  recall  with  pride 
The  day  of  Delegate  Rodney’s  ride. 

Discussion,  i.  Group  the  stanzas  into  five  sections  to  bring  out 
the  big  parts  of  the  story.  2.  Compete  in  reading  them  aloud  in 
relay,  five  pupils  for  the  poem. 


In  what  way  is  Blue  Dan  of  this  poem  like  Old  Jim  in  the 
poem  on  page  183? 

Kill  me?  I  tell  you,  dad,  I’d  rather  die 
Than  crawl  around  on  sticks  year  after  year! 

We’re  riding  folks.  I’m  not  afraid  of  Dan. 

Why,  even  mother  had  to  laugh,  last  night, 
xAt  your  suggestion  I  could  have  old  Bess. 

Here,  hold  my  crutches,  dad,  and  watch  us  go.” 


AFTERMATH 
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2  Slowly  the  Old  Man  nodded,  gray-faced,  grim: 

“  I  guess  you’ve  got  to  do  it.  Good  luck,  Joe.” 
And  took  the  crutches. 

3  Then  we  led  up  Blue  Dan, 

Sweat-streaked  on  loin  and  shoulder,  shivering, 
The  outlaw  roan  that  none  of  us  could  ride 
Until  Joe  broke  him  just  before  the  War; 

Taught  him  the  cattle  game,  and  gentled  him, 
Made  him  a  one-man  horse.  And  then  Joe  left 
For  training  camp,  and  Dan  had  run  to  grass 
Almost  three  years.  Only  two  days  ago 
We’d  saddled  him  and  tried  to  ride  him  out. 

No  luck!  He  spilled  us  just  as  sweet  and  clean 
As  though  he’d  never  felt  a  cinch  in  all  his  life. 

4  We  held  his  head  now,  till  Joe  clamped  his  hands 
Around  the  horn,  swung  his  good  leg  across, 
Caught  by  the  stump,  clung,  and  took  the  reins. 

5  “Let  go,  boys!”  and  we  saw  the  blue-roan  crouch, 
Saw  the  wet  muscles  knot  for  one  great  bound 
To  break  and  kill  this  thing  upon  his  back. 

And  then  Joe  spoke  again:  “Steady  there,  Dan. 
Go  easy,  kid.  Take  all  the  time  you  want.” 

6  Five- ten  —  the  seconds  passed.  Afraid  to  move, 
Afraid  to  breathe,  almost  afraid  to  think, 

We  watched  the  miracle;  saw  flattened  ears 
Prick  forward,  and  the  fine  head  slowly  turn 
To  nose  the  rider’s  foot.  Round  the  corral, 
Sensing  the  message  of  a  slackened  rein, 

The  blue-roan  tiptoed,  questioning  the  cause 

Of  all  this  baby  work;  as  carefully 

As  if  the  sun-baked  earth  were  rotten  ice,  — 
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A  velvet  pace  without  a  slip  or  jar. 

Then  out  they  went  through  the  wide  open  gate 
Into  the  bright,  warm  hills,  adventuring. 

7  And  every  day  since  then  they  get  the  mail  — 

Two  long  hours  for  the  seven  miles  to  town  — 
Holding  the  same  slow,  gentle,  easy  walk 
That  wouldn’t  crack  an  egg.  O,  but  it’s  hard 
Never  to  feel  the  sweep  of  winds  in  your  face, 

Nor  the  lift  of  a  running  stride,  nor  the  splendid  thrill 
Of  good  stiff  horse  work,  in  where  the  rocks  are  rough. 
It’s  hard  for  young  things. 

8  Well,  that’s  why  we  run 

To  open  gates,  and  those  of  us  who  know 
Give  them  our  best  old  over-seas  salute, 

That’s  half  for  Joe,  and,  maybe,  half  for  Dan. 

Discussion,  i.  Why  is  this  poem  called  “Aftermath”?  Look 
up  the  word  in  the  dictionary.  What  are  other  bad  results  of  war? 

2.  What  does  the  poem  tell  you  about  this  family  and  their  ex¬ 
periences? 

3.  What  kind  of  boy  had  Joe  been? 

4.  Did  they  do  right  to  let  him  ride  Blue  Dan? 

Further  reading.  You  will  like  the  following  books: 

Altsheler,  J.  A.  Young  Trailers . 

“A  boy’s  life  in  the  early  days  in  Kentucky,  He  hunts,  fights  Indians, 
is  captured  and  released,  and  in  the  end  saves  the  settlement  from  massa¬ 
cre.  The  first  in  a  series  that  includes  Forest  Runners,  Free  Rangers,  and 
Riflemen  of  the  Ohio.” 

Barbour,  R.  H.  The  Crimson  Sweater. 

“Various  adventures  and  misadventures  of  the  Ferry  Hill  boys  and 
especially  of  the  boy  in  the  crimson  sweater,  whose  touchdown  brought 
victory  to  the  school.” 

Bush,  R.  E.  A  Prairie  Rose. 

“Rose  is  a  pioneer  girl  who  goes  with  her  older  brother  in  a  prairie 
schooner  to  Iowa  where  they  make  a  new  home  for  themselves.” 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.  The  Man  without  a  Country. 

Class  Debates:  (i)  Was  Philip  Nolan  justly  punished? 

(2)  Could  such  a  punishment  be  carried  out  to-day? 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 
Abbie  Far  well  Brown  I 


What  is  the  author’s 
purpose  in  writing  this  poem? 

How  should  it  be  read  to 
bring  out  that  purpose? 

Bring  your  roses  white  and  red, 
Blossoms  without  number, 

Strew  them  o’er  the  quiet  bed 
Where  the  heroes  slumber. 

Bring  your  laurel  wreaths  and  bay, 
Green  that  will  not  wither, 

Bring  the  Flag  and  set  it  there, 

Let  it  proudly  wave  in  air 
O’er  the  grassy  hillock  where 
The  sleeping  heroes  stay. 


Sound  they  rest,  the  silent  brave, 
Safe  in  Honor’s  keeping; 

While  the  Flag  they  died  to  save 
Guards  their  sacred  sleeping. 


O  Flag!  O  glorious  Flag! 

Your  story  is  not  ended. 

O  Dead!  Ye  glorious  Dead! 

You  call  to  duty  splendid. 

O  Heroes,  you  give  us  strength, 

We  long  to  strive,  to  come  at  length 
Where  you  have  wended. 

Have  a  Memorial  Day  Program  (Manual). 
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COLONIAL  LIFE  AND  CONDITIONS  IN  1750 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites  and  C.  N.  Kendall 

This  is  a  chapter  from  a  well-known  textbook  in  history. 
Its  facts  have  been  ascertained  by  careful  investigation  and 
study  of  sources,  records,  documents,  etc.  Thus  it  has  the 
historical  accuracy  that  is  necessary  in  such  writing. 

What  means  do  the  authors  take  to  make  you  feel  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  far-off  colonial  times?  Glance  rapidly 
through  the  chapter  and  note  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  textbook  aids: 

Headings 

Numbered  sections 
Pictures 
Footnotes 


Questions  and  Suggestions 
Composition  Subjects 
Chapter  Outline 
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To  prepare  a  history  lesson  so  that  you  not  only  understand 
it  but  also  remember  the  facts,  it  is  well  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Get  a  preliminary  bird’s-eye  view  by  scanning  it  rapidly, 

and  noting  the  topics  in  heavy  type. 

2.  Read  by  topics,  pausing  after  each  topic  to  sum  the  heading 

up  in  a  sentence. 

3.  Recall  these  topic  statements  frequently  as  you  continue 

reading,  in  order  thus  to  fix  in  mind  the  big  points. 

4.  Re-read  the  chapter  carefully  to  get  the  details  that  con¬ 

tribute  to  each  topic. 

5.  Observe  the  pictures,  footnotes,  and  other  helps  carefully 

to  see  how  they  illumine  the  text. 

6.  Review  constantly. 

As  you  read  this  chapter,  sum  up  each  topic  in  a  sentence; 
as, 

Topic  108  —  “The  three  groups  of  colonies  were  somewhat  alike, 

but  differed  in  geography,  climate,  manners,  customs,  and  occu¬ 
pations.” 

The  more  briefly  but  accurately  you  can  state  the  sentence, 
the  easier  it  is  to  remember  it. 

Then  group  the  topics  by  numbers  under  big  heads. 

CHAPTER  XI 

108.  Three  groups  of  colonies.  In  many  ways 
colonial  life  was  the  same  both  North  and  South,  but 
there  were  marked  differences  between  the  geography 
and  climate  of  the  Southern,  New  England  or  Northern, 
and  Middle  Colonies;  and  their  people  also  differed 
much  in  manners,  customs,  and  occupations. 

109.  Southern  society.  The  planters  were  the  upper 
class  in  the  South.  They  were  well  educated,  had 
stately  manners,  were  hospitable  to  strangers,  wore  fine 
clothing,  and  kept  numerous  black  servants.  Many 
planters  spent  their  leisure  in  the  study  of  politics,  and 
were  fond  of  military  life.  From  this  class  came  Wash¬ 
ington  and  other  Southern  leaders  of  the  Revolution; 
indeed,  for  a  long  time  after  the  Revolution,  the  young 
nation  found  in  the  South,  particularly  in  Virginia,  some 
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Courtesy ,  United  States  National  Museum 

A  TOBACCO  ROLLER 

A  hogshead  was  filled  with  tobacco;  then  an  axle  was  run  through  it,  a 
frame  attached,  and  oxen  drew  it  from  the  field  to  the  planter’s  wharf 


of  its  best 
soldiers  and 
statesmen. 

The  Eng¬ 
lish  were  the 
most  numer¬ 
ous;  but 
there  were 
also  many 
French,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Swiss, 
and  Scotch- 
Irish. 

no.  Southern  occupations  and  commerce.  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  one  great  crop  was  tobacco;  but  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  rice,  indigo,  tar,  and  turpentine  were  nearly  as 
important,  and  there  were  also  raised  much  corn,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  beef.  Commerce  was  carried  on  with  sister 
colonies  to  the  north,  as  well  as  with  the  West  Indies 
and  England. 

The  fur  traders  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland 
frequently  ventured  with  their  packhorses  over  the 
passes  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  River  —  where  dwelt  some  of  the 
most  warlike  tribes. 

hi.  New  England  society.  Even  the  poorest  New 
Englander  stood  stoutly  for  his  rights,  as  Englishmen 
have  always  done,  but  the  wealthy  were  in  their  manner 
quite  as  aristocratic  as  any  Southern  gentleman.  At 
church  the  rich  sat  in  the  front  pews,  beside  the  colonial 
officials  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  King.  Behind 
them,  in  the  order  named,  came  farmers,  merchants, 
and  mechanics.1 


1  At  Harvard  College  the  students  were  seated  in  chapel  in  the  order 
of  their  social  rank. 
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Practically  all  of  the  immigrants  who  came  to  New 
England  in  colonial  days  were  English,  so  that  for  a 
century  and  a  half  its  people  were  almost  wholly  of  that 
one  race. 

1 12.  New  England  occupations  and  commerce.  As 

farming  in  that  thin  soil  was  not  very  profitable,  there 
were  in  New  England  very  few  large  landed  estates. 
Men  of  the  highest  class  and  best  ability  held  public 
office,  or  followed  such  professions  as  the  law,  the 
ministry,  and  medicine.  There  also  grew  up  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  merchant  class,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs  and  were  highly  respected  by  everybody. 
Indeed,  no  one  was  idle  in  the  North.  There  were  but 
few  slaves;  this  was  not  because  in  colonial  days  New 
Englanders  opposed  slavery,  for  they  did  not ;  but  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  think  it  profitable,  on  their  small 
farms  or  in  their  other  industries,  to  keep  servants  who 
had  to  be  driven  to  labor,  under  overseers. 

Unlike  the  people  of  the  South,  New  Englanders  made 
for  themselves,  chiefly  in  their  own  houses,  almost  all 
the  manufactured  goods  they  wanted,  and  mechanics, 
millers,  and  the  like  were  plentiful  in  every  New  Eng¬ 
land  town. 

Large  numbers  of  those  who  lived  along  the  coast  ob¬ 
tained  a  good  share  of  their  living  from  the  sea,  as  fisher¬ 
men  and  sailors.  Hundreds  of  stout  little  sailing  ships, 
made  and  owned  by  New  Englanders,  not  only  plied  up 
and  down  the  entire  American  coast,  but  made  voyages 
to  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.1  Outgoing 
cargoes  consisted  of  the  products  of  their  farms,  lumber 
camps,  and  factories,  which  were  bartered  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  products  of  other  lands,  and  even 
for  African  slaves. 

1  Boston  alone  employed  six  hundred  ships  in  her  foreign  trade,  and 
over  a  thousand  in  coast  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
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1 13.  Society  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  In  this  favored 
region  dwelt  many  nationalities,  Dutch,  French,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Swedes,  Finns,  Welsh,  and  Scotch-Irish,  as  well 
as  English,  thus  bringing  together  a  great  variety  of 
speech,  customs,  and  ways  of  thinking.  In  New  Jersey, 
and  in  Philadelphia  itself,  however,  the  people  were 
chiefly  English.  Along  the  Hudson  the  Dutch  pa- 
troons  held  trade  and  free  labor  in  high  favor,  but  often 
owned  large  numbers  of  both  black  and  white  house 
servants.  The  rich  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  were 
rather  aristocratic  in  their  ideas ;  but  on  the  whole  there 
was  more  democracy  in  that  province  than  either  in 
New  England  or  the  South. 

1 14.  Occupations  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  Farming 
was  of  course  the  chief  industry,  but  there  was  some 
mining  of  coal  and  iron,  and  a  few  small  factories  were 
also  operated.  As  in  the  South  there  grew  up  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  an  extensive  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians  to  the  north  and  west.  Ships  from  the  Middle 
Colonies  traded  with  other  colonies  both  north  and 
south,  and  even  carried  cargoes  to  and  from  the  West 
Indies,  Madeira  Islands,  Portugal,  and  England. 

1 15.  Navigation  laws  and  smuggling.  All  nations 
having  seacoasts  prefer  that  their  ocean  commerce  shall 
be  carried  on  in  vessels  built,  or  at  least  owned,  by  their 
own  citizens;  a  country  does  not  feel  independent  of 
others,  in  case  of  war,  unless  its  ships  are  its  own.  A 
hundred  years  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  England 
had  laws  making  it  an  offense  “  to  ship  merchandise  out 
of  or  into  the  realm  ”  except  in  English  vessels.  At  first 
the  colonists  were,  not  compelled  to  obey  these  laws. 
But  it  was  soon  seen  that  enterprising  Dutch  sailors 
were  taking  a  large  part  of  the  colonial  trade  in  their 
ships,  and  making  a  great  deal  of  money  from  it.  The 
English  Government,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  the 
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seventeenth  century  passed  severe  laws  compelling  the 
colonists  to  help  build  up  English  commerce.  These 
laws  were  of  three  classes :  — 

(a)  Nobody  was  allowed  to  ship  any  goods  into,  or 
from,  or  between  the  colonies,  except  in  English-built 
or  colonial-built  ships,  with  English  or  colonial  crews. 

(b)  Certain  exports,  among  them  tobacco,  indigo, 
copper,  and  furs,  must  be  sent  only  to  England.  Some 
exports,  such  as  lumber,  provisions,  and  salt  fish,  were 
allowed  to  go  to  other  countries. 

(c)  An  American  merchant  was  not  permitted  to  im¬ 
port  goods  directly  from  the  continent  of  Europe ;  he 
must  first  have  them  shipped  to  London,  where  an 
English  duty  was  collected  on  them ;  there  they  were 
reloaded  and  sent  on  to  America,  where  still  another 
duty  must  be  paid.  This  was  a  very  slow  and  costly 
method  of  importation. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  enforce  the  two  last- 
named  regulations,  because  there  were  not  enough 
officers  in  America  to  search  every  ship  that  sailed  from 
or  came  to  our  shores,  to  see  if  the  laws  had  been  obeyed. 
The  Northern  Colonies,  especially,  paid  little  attention 
to  such  laws,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  — 
a  practice  then  common  also  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

116.  Domestic  manufactures.  In  addition  to  these 
Navigation  Acts,  as  they  were  called,  there  were  laws 
practically  forbidding  American  factories  to  make  any¬ 
thing  that  might  be  made  in  England.1 

1  Under  these  rules  iron  mined  in  America  might  be  made  here  into 
crude  bars  (or  “pigs”),  but  must  be  sent  to  England  to  be  manufactured 
into  useful  articles.  The  making  of  hats  in  America  was  declared  by  one 
law  to  be  “an  evil  practice.”  It  was  forbidden  to  ship  either  wool  or 
woolen  fabrics  outside  of  the  colony  where  grown  and  made.  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  particularly  hurt  by  the  “Sugar  Act,”  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  colonies  of  any  non-English  sugar,  molasses,  or  rum  —  this 
was  in  order  to  help  the  sugar  industry  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

Similar  regulations  governed  the  colonies  of  all  other  European  countries. 
In  fact,  the  English  acts  were  less  severe  than  those  of  France  or  Spain. 
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It  was  found  to  be  as  difficult  to  get  the  Americans  to 
obey  these  oppressive  manufacturing  laws  as  it  was  to 
force  the  Navigation  Acts  upon  them.  If  they  could 
have  been  enforced,  then  almost  all  manufacturing  and 
business  interests  in  the  colonies  would  have  been 
ruined.  As  it  was,  the  laws  were  broken  every  day  — 
many  small  colonial  industries  managed  to  thrive,  and 
a  great  deal  of  profitable  commerce  was  carried  on 
between  the  colonies.  Farmers’  wives  and  daughters 
dressed  flax  and  carded  wool,  spun  these  into  thread  and 
yarn,  and  wove  and  crudely  dyed  “  homespun  ”  cloth, 
from  which  they  made  clothing  for  the  family.  Mit¬ 
tens  and  socks  were  also  knitted  in  the  homes,  and  sold 
in  large  quantities  throughout  the  colonies.  Many 
straw  hats  and  bonnets  were  made,  but  cloth  or  felt  hats 
were  imported  from  England.  A  few  iron-working  mills 
were  to  be  found,  flour-  and  grist-mills  were  numerous, 
ships  were  built  in  every  colony,  and  carpenters,  rope- 
makers,  and  sailmakers  found  abundant  employment. 

1 17.  Houses.  Up  to  the  opening  of  the  Revolution, 
most  of  the  smaller  country  houses  were  still  made  of 
logs  —  which  were  either  left  round  or  roughly  squared 
by  the  axe  or  adze.  After  sawmills  were  established  the 
best  dwellings  were  of  milled  lumber,  and,  so  far  as 
lumber  can  imitate  stone  and  brick,  patterned  after  the 
country  houses  then  fashionable  in  England  —  square, 
with  stately  porches,  and  often  with  columns  in  front.1 

In  the  earliest  times,  when  Indians  were  liable  to  at¬ 
tack  the  settlers,  there  was  at  least  one  log  “  blockhouse  ” 
in  each  village.  This  was  made  as  strong  as  possible, 
with  openings  in  the  sides  through  which  to  fire  at  the 
enemy.  Sometimes  a  group  of  blockhouses  would  be 
surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  logs  set  on  end,  with  heavy 

1  In  the  North,  doors  and  windows  were  few;  but  in  the  South  there 
were  wide  halls  for  free  ventilation,  and  broad  porches  on  which  members 
of  the  household  could,  during  the  hottest  weather,  sit  in  the  shade.. 
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gates ;  this  made 
a  strong  fort,  in¬ 
to  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  might 
retreat  in  time 
of  danger. 

1 1 8.  Furniture 
and  interiors. 

Most  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  used  in 
colonial  houses 
was  homemade, 
and  some  of  it 
was  very  crude ; 
best  pieces  from  England.  In  Dutch  farmhouses  great 
rafters  showed  in  the  ceilings,  the  big  fireplaces  were 
framed  with  pictured  tiles,  wooden  and  pewter  dishes 
stood  in  racks  along  the  kitchen  walls,  and  the  floors 
were  spotless,  for  the  tidy  Dutch  housewives  scrubbed 
and  sanded  them  daily.  Fireplaces  were  long  the  only 
means  of  heating  or  cooking; 1  in  Northern  homes  the 
fireside  was  often,  in  winter,  an  uncomfortable  place, 
because  of  cold  drafts.  Homemade  tallow  candles,  or 
flickering  lamps  burning  whale  oil,  furnished  the  only 
artificial  light;  and  in  many  a  household  the  children 
were  obliged  to  read  and  study  at  night  solely  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  which  must  have  been  bad  for  their 
eyes. 

1 19.  Clothing.  In  the  early  years  of  every  colony, 
and  always  upon  the  outer  edges  of  the  settlements, 
deerskins,  tanned  as  soft  as  cloth,  were  much  used  for 
men’s  clothing.  The  smock,  or  hunting-shirt,  which 
reached  nearly  down  to  the  knees,  was  tightly  belted 

1  The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  first  to  use  stoves  and  air- 
drums.  In  1742  Benjamin  Franklin  invented  the  “Franklin  stove.” 
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AN  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  KITCHEN 

Notice  the  spinning-wheel,  the  flax-reel,  the  pewter  plates  on  the 
shelves,  the  lanterns  and  candles  on  the  mantel,  the  cooking 
utensils,  and  the  rifle  and  powderliorn 

but  well-to-do  people  imported  their 
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around  the  waist,  so  that  the  upper  part  might  be  used 
for  carrying  provisions  and  game,  like  a  large  pocket  or 
sack.  The  moccasins  were  often  stuffed  with  leaves  or 
dry  moss,  to  protect  the  wearer’s  feet  when  walking  on 
rough  ground.1  In  more  thickly  settled  parts,  “home- 
spun”  was  commonly  worn.  But  the  well-to-do,  if 
English,  had  their  clothes  made  in  the  mother  country, 
according  to  the  latest  London  fashions  —  this  meant 
ruffled  shirts,  high  neckcloths,  shoes  with  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  buckles,  tall  hats  of  beaver-skin,  and  knee- 
breeches,  cloaks,  and  coats  of  fine  cloth.  If  Dutch, 
rich  and  poor  were  often  clad  in  the  quaint  old  costumes 
of  Holland. 

120.  Churches.  In  New  England  everybody  was 
obliged  to  go  to  church,  and  at  times  this  was  also  true 
of  most  of  the  other  colonies.  But  the  churches  were 
often  extremely  uncomfortable  —  especially  in  New 
England,  in  winter-time,  for  they  were  without  heat; 
the  sermon  was  apt  to  be  several  hours  long,  the  high¬ 
sided  pews  were  uncushioned,  and  the  people  frequently 
came  to  stay  all  day,  attending  both  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  services.  Many  brought  with  them  little  foot¬ 
warming  stoves,  heated  with  charcoal,  and  these  served 
also  to  warm  the  sleighs  in  which  they  rode.  The  minis¬ 
ter  spoke  from  a  high  pulpit ;  in  front  of  him,  in  elevated 
pews,  sat  the  deacons  or  other  church  officers.  In  many 
parts  of  New  England,  if  a  person  fell  asleep  during 
service,  he  was  tapped  on  the  head  by  a  long  stick  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  these  watchful  officers,  and  made  to 
wake  up  and  pay  attention  to  the  preacher. 

1  Usually  the  outer  seams  of  the  trousers  and  of  the  smock,  and  the  top 
of  the  moccasins,  were  decorated  with  narrow  fringes  of  the  skin. 

The  settlers  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  moccasin  from  the  Indians;  to 
whom  also  they  were  indebted  for  the  useful  snowshoe,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  could  travel  in  winter  through  the  deepest  snow.  The  ski  was  brought 
to  America  at  a  much  later  date,  by  our  Norwegian  settlers. 
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12 1.  Education.  Many  Southern  planters  sent  their 
boys  to  be  educated  in  England,  and  others  kept  tutors 
for  them  at  their  homes.  For  the  poor  in  the  South 
there  was  a  church  school  in  every  parish,  kept  by  the 
minister,  who  taught  the  children  how  to  read  and 
write.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  public  schools  sup¬ 
ported,  as  ours  are,  by  public  taxation;  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  had  county  schools  maintained  in  the  same  way. 
The  Dutch  established  similar  public  schools  in  New 
York;  but  after  the  English  came  into  power,  they 
were  not  so  well  managed.  In  New  England,  nearly 
every  town,  had  a  good  public  school,  and  even  the 
smallest  places  made  some  provision  for  popular  edu¬ 
cation.  Colleges  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
Middle  and  Northern  Colonies;  but  in  the  South  only 
Virginia  supported  such  an  institution.1 

Public  libraries  were  practically  unknown,  and  the 
few  books  or  pamphlets  printed  in  America  were  chiefly 
on  religious  or  political  subjects,  and  not  entertain¬ 
ing  reading  for  the  young.  Weekly  newspapers  were 
published  in  all  the  leading  towns,  but  they  were  very 
small  affairs  compared  with  the  great  dailies  of  our 
time.2 

122.  Amusements  and  sports.  The  people  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Colonies  enjoyed  many  simple 
sports.  Old  and  young  in  a  country  neighborhood 
would  gather  in  each  other’s  houses,  and  help  at  paring 
and  cutting  up  apples  to  be  dried  for  later  use,  husking 
corn,  spinning  wool,  and  building,  or  “raising,”  new  log 
houses  or  barns.  These  meetings  for  work  were  called 

1  Several  colleges  were  founded  in  colonial  days:  Harvard,  1636;  William 
and  Mary,  1693;  Yale,  1701;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1740;  Princeton, 
1746;  Washington  and  Lee,  1749;  Columbia  (then  King’s),  17545  Brown, 
1764;  Rutgers,  1766;  Dartmouth,  1769. 

2  The  first  public  journal  in  America  was  the  Boston  News  Letter ,  begun  in 
1704.  The  early  papers  did  not  give  much  attention  to  local  news;  their 
editors  thought  that  only  events  at  a  distance  were  worth  mentioning. 
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“bees,”  and  were  the  occasion  for  much  boisterous  fun. 
Women  and  girls  held  “bees”  for  making  quilts  or  help¬ 
ing  with  other  family  sewing. 

In  those  days  Indians  were  apt  to  make  trouble,  and  a 
good  share  of  the  food  was  wild  game;  for  these  two 
reasons,  every  man  must  know  how  to  handle  his  rifle  or 
musket  with  skill.  This  weapon  was  generally  as  long 
as  the  tallest  frontiersman,  and  was  fired  by  means  of 
a  flint  lock.  To  encourage  marksmanship/shooting- 
matches  were  frequently  held,  at  which  prizes  were 
offered.  Some  of  the  men  and  boys  became  so  skillful 
with  the  rifle  that  they  could  at  long  distances  snuff  a 
candle  without  extinguishing  the  flame,  safely  put  a  bul¬ 
let  hole  through  a  tin  cup  placed  on  another  man’s  head, 
or  pierce  a  small  obiect  held  between  a  person’s  thumb 
and  forefinger,  and  do  other  astonishing  and  often 
dangerous  feats  that  made  them  heroes  of  the  shooting- 
match.  It  is  no  wonder  that  during  the  Revolution  our 
colonists  were  declared  to  be  among  the  best  marksmen 
in  the  world.1 

In  the  cities  and  villages,  quiet  people  attended  balls, 
picnics,  out-of-door  tea-parties,  and  tavern-parties; 
while  at  horse-racing,  cricket,  club-ball,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  our  baseball,  football,  and  such  field  sports, 
there  gathered  large  and  noisy  crowds.  Sleighing  and 
skating  parties,  dancing  parties,  and  singing  schools 
were  popular  winter  festivities  in  the  North,  as  was  also 
story-telling  around  the  enormous  fireplaces,  during 
which  nuts  and  cider  were  passed.  The  Dutch  were  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  bowls,  a  game  played  at  tavern  gardens 

1  To  prepare  the  men  to  defend  their  homes  when  necessary,  there  were 
held  each  year  certain  “training  days,”  on  which  a  military  officer  taught 
the  settlers  how  to  march  and  act  together  under  orders.  “Training  days  ” 
were  looked  forward  to  by  both  men  and  boys  with  great  glee;  for  after 
the  military  exercises  on  the  town  “green,”  there  were  athletic  sports  open 
to  everybody,  such  as  running,  jumping,  boxing,  and  wrestling  for  prizes. 
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or  on  a  smooth  public 
lawn,  or  “green.”  1  In 
the  South,  where  the 
rich  planters  lived  like 
English  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  fox  hunting 
was  practiced,  and 
they  were  fond  of 
‘  ‘  house-parties,  ’  ’  at 
which  guests  stayed 
for  a  week  or  more.2 

123.  Roads,  travel, 
and  taverns.  Roads 
were  bad,  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere  in  the  colo¬ 
nies.3  In  the  South 
wagons  were  seldom  used,  for  nearly  everybody  rode 
horseback  or  in  boats.  There  were  few  bridges,  so  a 
horseman  would  either  ford  a  river  or  be  carried  over 
in  a  boat  by  the  ferry -keeper,  while  his  animal  swam. 

The  taverns  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  were 
few  and  poor,  for  only  now  and  then  was  a  traveler  seen, 
and  he  was  eagerly  welcomed  as  a  guest  at  the  planta¬ 
tions.  Inns  were,  however,  quite  common  in  the  North, 
and  those  of  New  England  were  thought  to  be  good; 
but  on  much-used  roads,  or  “pikes,”  leading  to  and 


To  the  PUBLIC. 

'Y'HE  FLYING  MACHINE,  kept  by 

John  Mercereau,  at  the  New-Blazing-Star  Ferry, 
near  New- York,  fets  off  from  Powles  Hook  every  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednefday,  and  Friday  Mornings,  for  Philadelphia, 
and  performs  the  Journey  in  a  Day  and  a  Half,  for  the 
Summer  Seafon,  till  the  iff  of  November,  from  that  Time 
to  go  twice  a  Week  till  the  firft  of  May,  when  they 
again  perform  it  three  Times  a  Week.  When  the  Stages 
go  onlv  twice  a  Week,  they  fet  off  Mondays  and  Thurf- 
days  The  Waggons  in  Philadelphia  fet  out  from  the 
Sign  of  the  George,  in  Second-ftreet,  the  fame  Morning. 
The  Paffengers  are  defired  to  crofs  the  Ferry  the  Evening 
before,  as  the  Stages  muff  fet  oft'  early  the  next  Morning. 
The  Price  for  each  Paffenger  is  Twenty  Shillings,  Proc.  and 
Goods  as  ufual.  Paffengers  going  Part  of  the  Way  to  pay 
in  Proportion. 

As  the  Proprietor  has  made  fucfi  Improvements  upon 
the  Machines,  one  of  which  is  in  Imitation  of  a  Coachj 
he  hopes  to  merit  the  Favour  of  the  Public!*. 

JOHN  MERCEREAU 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  FROM  THE 
NEW  YORK  GAZETTE,  1771 


1  Bowling  Green,  in  the  heart  of  lower  New  York,  is  where  the  Dutch  of 
New  Amsterdam  used  to  play  this  game  on  summer  nights. 

2  Many  Southern  planters  liked  to  spend  a  part  of  each  year,  when  the 
legislatures  met,  at  the  capitals  of  their  colonies.  Their  entire  families 
were  taken  along,  with  the  household  servants,  and  the  season  went  rapidly 
in  a  gay  round  of  dancing,  card-playing,  formal  dinners,  and  governors’ 
receptions.  The  gayest  of  these  capitals  was  Charleston,  where  many  of 
the  Carolina  rice-planters  lived  throughout  the  year. 

3  In  the  Middle  Colonies  and  New  England,  roads  began  to  be  improved 
long  before  the  Revolution.  The  best  were  called  “turnpikes,”  or 
“pikes,”  on  these  a  small  fee,  or  “toll,”  was  collected  from  travelers,  to  help 
meet  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  road.  There  were  also  many  toll-bridges. 
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from  the  largest  towns,  these  houses  of  “entertainment 
for  man  and  beast”  were  sometimes  so  crowded  at 
night  that  travelers  must  be  thankful  if  allowed  to  lie 
on  rude  straw  mattresses  on  the  floors  of  hallways  or 
public  rooms. 

We  read  of  a  stage-coach  running  between  Boston  and 
the  Rhode  Island  towns  as  early  as  1718,  and  after  that 
such  coaches  were  seen  in  New  England  rather  fre¬ 
quently.  But  it  was  over  forty  years  later  than  this 
(1759)  before  the  first  line  of  stages  ran  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  these  made  the  journey  in 
about  three  days.1 

124.  Crimes  and  punishments.  In  most  of  the 
colonies  punishments  were  made  as  public  as  possible. 
Each  town  kept  in  plain  sight  its  gallows  or  its  gibbet, 
each  of  them  chiefly  used  for  the  execution  of  pirates, 
also  the  whipping-post  and  other  devices  for  correcting 
evil-doers.2  The  inhabitants  were  invited  to  witness 
these  shocking  spectacles  by  the  “  town  crier,”  an  officer 
who  went  about  with  bell  or  horn,  loudly  proclaiming 
official  notices  and  all  manner  of  news.  Great  crowds 
would  collect  and  jeer  the  offenders,  and  even  pelt  them 
with  stones  and  other  missiles. 

Pirates  swarmed  in  great  numbers  along  the  colonial 
coast,  especially  in  Narragansett  Bay  and  on  the  sea- 
islands  off  the  Carolinas.  They  were  the  terror  not  only 

1  Not  until  late  in  colonial  days  were  many  private  carriages  kept  —  in¬ 
deed,  in  1761,  there  were  but  thirty-eight  in  Philadelphia,  although 
Bostonians  owned  many  more. 

2  For  vagrancy,  drunkenness,  or  small  thieving,  men  were  fastened  by 
their  feet  into  stocks,  set  up  in  the  market  place.  Scolding  women  were 
placed  in  a  ducking-stool,  and  half  drowned  in  river  or  pond.  Disorderly 
men  and  wife-beaters  were  punished  at  the  whipping-post.  For  several 
serious  offenses  there  was  a  pillory,  a  frame  into  which  both  head  and 
hands  were  fastened.  Some  kinds  of  criminals  might  have  branded  into 
their  faces  or  hands,  with  red-hot  irons,  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  their 
crime;  or  they  might  be  compelled  to  wear  a  large  letter  of  this  sort,  in 
colored  cloth,  conspicuously  attached  to  their  clothing. 
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of  sailors,  whom  they  murdered  to  get  their  ships  and 
cargoes,  but  of  many  small  seaside  towns,  which  they 
sometimes  looted.  After  the  Revolution,  however, 
there  was  organized  a  national  coast  police,  and  then 
these  murdering  freebooters  ceased  to  be  a  serious  an¬ 
noyance  to  American  shipping.1 

125.  “  In  good  old  colony  days.”  We  can  best  un¬ 
derstand  how  people  lived  in  what  are  often  mistakenly 
called  “good  old  colony  days,”  by  making  a  few  com¬ 
parisons  between  those  days  and  our  own. 

Our  colonial  ancestors  had  no  daily  newspaper,  steam¬ 
boat,  railroad,  electric  trolley  line,  telegraph,  cable,  tele¬ 
phone,  bicycle,  motor  car,  elevator,  typewriter,  enve¬ 
lope,  or  postcard  —  means  of  communication  which  we 
consider  absolutely  necessary  to  our  comfort.  There 
were  then  no  gas,  electric  light,  kerosene,  gasoline,  or 
furnaces.  Factories  and  mills  ran  only  by  water  or 
wind  power,  for  steam  and  electricity  had  not  yet  been 
harnessed  for  the  service  of  man.  Ether  and  chloroform 
were  unknown,  and  surgical  operations  were  horrible 
experiences.  Even  friction  matches  and  hundreds  of 
other  small  inventions  that  we  use  every  day,  without 
thinking  of  their  importance,  had  not  been  brought  into 
the  world.  Many  articles  of  food  now  seen  on  the  poor¬ 
est  tables  could  not  then  be  had.  Only  the  rich  could 
buy  the  few  oranges  or  bananas  occasionally  offered  for 
sale;  cauliflower,  egg-plant,  and  tomatoes  were  un¬ 
known,  and  even  the  native  fruits,  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
raspberries,  and  strawberries,  were  poor,  wizened  things 
compared  with  those  which  we  know.  During  hot 

1  One  of  the  most  daring  of  the  sea-robbers  was  Captain  William  Kidd, 
who  for  several  years  made  miserable  the  life  of  our  American  sailors, 
especially  in  Northern  seas.  Another  infamous  pirate  was  Blackbeard. 
He  used  to  hide  in  the  many  deep  inlets  along  the  North  Carolina  shore, 
and  like  a  great  spider  jump  out  and  attack  every  passing  vessel  that 
seemed  an  easy  prey.  At  last  both  of  these  desperadoes  were  hunted  down 
and  hanged. 
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weather,  ice  was  a 
luxury  for  the  few,  for 
there  were  no  ice  com¬ 
panies  ;  and  canned 
meats,  fruits,  and  veg¬ 
etables  were  unknown. 

Mails  were  carried  be¬ 
tween  the  chief  towns  by 

AN  old-fashioned  chaise  postmen  ndmg  ponies 

that  could  travel  only 
thirty  miles  a  day,  a  distance  now  made  by  our  fastest 
mail  trains  in  half  an  hour.  The  people  of  the  colonies 
eagerly  read  in  their  little  weekly  papers  news  from 
Europe  that  was  three  and  four  months  old.  Trips 
across  the  Atlantic  were  made  in  small,  uncomfortable, 
ill-smelling  sailing  ships,  and  it  took  a  good  part  of  the 
summer  to  make  the  voyage.  A  steerage  passenger  in 
the  smallest  and  poorest  of  our  ocean-going  steamships 
ordinarily  spends  no  more  than  twelve  days  in  passing 
from  ports  in  northern  Europe  to  America,  and  does  not 
suffer  a  twentieth  part  of  the  discomfort  felt  by  first-cabin 
passengers  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  how  it  would  feel  to 
be  without  the  hundreds  of  conveniences,  necessities, 
and  pleasures  that  come  into  our  daily  life.  But  our 
colonial  forefathers,  having  never  known  or  even 
dreamed  of  these  things,  of  course  did  not  miss  them. 
Whether,  on  the  whole,  they  were  as  happy  as  we  of  this 
generation,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say.  Certain  it  is 
that  their  lives  were  narrow  and  often  uncomfortable, 
and  that  in  conquering  the  wilderness  they  faced  ob¬ 
stacles  such  as  few  people  in  our  time  have  ever  known. 
The  simple  pleasures  that  came  to  them,  however,  were 
no  doubt  enjoyed  quite  as  heartily  as  any  that  are 
offered  to  us  in  such  wonderful  profusion. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

1. '  In  general,  what  conditions  in  the  Old  World  made  people  dis¬ 

satisfied  there,  and  why  was  America  attractive  to  them? 

2.  How  did  it  happen  that  England  contributed  the  largest  number 
of  colonists? 

3.  Why  was  there  little  o'r  no  manufacturing  in  the  South?  How 
far  is  this  true  now? 

4.  What  conditions  in  New  England  promoted  the  growth  of  sea¬ 
faring? 

5.  Was  manual  or  industrial  training  as  necessary  in  the  schools  in 
colonial  times  as  at  present?  Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  In  what  way  or  ways  was  necessary  work  in  colonial  days  turned 
into  amusement? 

7.  State  two  reasons  why  boys  learned  to  shoot  well.  Note  whether 
this  was  of  any  advantage  later. 

8.  How  did  the  absence  of  newspapers  and  magazines  affect  the 
home  life  of  the  people? 

9.  Trace  on  the  map  a  journey  in  colonial  times  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  state  what  languages  one  would  have  heard  in  the 
successive  colonies  or  regions. 

10.  Name  the  different  means  of  travel  in  colonial  days.  Why  were 
the  roads  better  in  the  North  than  in  the  South? 

11.  How  did  it  come  about  that  the  Southern  plantation  owner  was 
so  hospitable? 

12.  Imagine  yourself  to  have  been  living  in  England  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colonies.  You  desired  to  emigrate  to  America.  Which 
colony  would  you  have  chosen  for  your  new  home,  and  why? 

13.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  your  town  or  city,  county,  and 
state? 

14.  To  what  country  or  countries  do  you  trace  your  ancestry? 

15.  Make  a  list  of  inventions  and  conveniences  common  with  us  but 
unknown  in  colonial  days. 

16.  In  what  respects  are  we  better  off  to-day  than  the  colonists  were? 
In  what  respects,  if  any,  were  they  better  off  than  we? 

17.  Prove,  if  you  can,  that  life  in  colonial  times  was  a  happy  one. 

18.  Make  at  home  a  small  chart  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Show  on  this  chart  (a)  each  of 
the  thirteen  colonies;  ( b )  the  nativity  of  the  first  settlers  of  each 
colony;  ( c )  the  motive  of  colonization  of  each;  (d)  the  name  or 
names  of  one  or  two  men  associated  prominently  with  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  each ;  ( e )  the  name  of  some  interesting  event  or  events; 
(/)  locate  the  largest  town  in  each. 

19.  Complete  the  table  of  comparisons  of  the  three  groups  of  colo¬ 
nies,  given  on  page  318:  — 
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North 

Middle 

South 

1.  Climate 

2.  Soil 

3.  Occupations 

4.  Commerce 

5.  Society 

6.  Educational 
facilities 

7.  General  character 
of  people 

COMPOSITION  SUBJECTS 

1.  Describe  a  log-rolling,  house-raising,  or  quilting-bee  on  the 
frontier  of  any  of  the  colonies.  Let  the  conversation  and  conduct 
of  your  people  show  plainly  whether  they  are  in  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  or  Virginia. 

2.  Imagine  yourself  in  a  stage-coach  riding  (in  1760)  on  the  route 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Relate  the  experiences  of 
the  trip. 

3.  The  Crossing  by  Winston  Churchill  has  many  descriptions  of 
colonial  life.  Rewrite  the  one  which  seems  to  you  most  in¬ 
teresting. 


CHAPTER  OUTLINE 

1 .  Three  groups  of  colonies. 

2.  Southern  colonies:  (a)  Character  of  the  people,  (b)  Industries. 

3.  New  England  colonies:  ( a )  Character  of  the  people,  (b)  In¬ 
dustries. 

4.  The  Middle  colonies:  (a)  Character  of  the  people.  ( b )  In¬ 

dustries. 

5.  Conditions  common  to  all  three  groups:  (a)  Restrictions  on 
trade  and  manufacturing,  (b)  Home  manufactures,  (c)  Colo¬ 
nial  houses,  (d)  Dress,  (e)  Worship.  (/)  Schools  and  colleges. 
(g)  Recreations,  (k)  Conditions  of  travel.  ( i )  Punishments. 
(7)  General  conditions. 
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THE  TRAVELS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

John  C.  Fitzpatrick 

Historical  writing  is  based  upon  Truth.  Therefore  it 
demands  extensive  consultation  of  original  sources, 
records,  or  documents,  in  order  to  have  these  facts 
accurate.  It  is  only  when  facts  are  traced  out  patiently 
and  carefully  verified  that  an  historical  writer  is  justified 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  them. 

Here  is  a  fascinating  account  of  the  travels  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  To  prepare  it  the  author 
must  have  done  much  painstaking  research  to  ascertain 
the  facts. 

What  different  kinds  of  sources  do  you  suppose  he 
consulted  to  find  this  information  about  happenings  of 
long  ago? 

A  i  17' 

r  OR  one  hundred  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  given  to  the  world,  that  im¬ 
mortal  document  was  without  a  permanent  home.  2  It 
moved  through  ten  different  cities  and  towns,  scattered 
hither  and  yon  through  five  different  States.  3  Three 
times  it  was  hurriedly  carried  off  to  escape  capture,  or 
destruction,  at  the  hands  of  the  troopers  of  the  king  of 
the  country  against  whom  its  thunder  was  and  had  been 
directed,  and  once,  at  least,  its  transfer  to  other  quarters 
saved  it  from  flames  that  completely  gutted  the  sup¬ 
posedly  fireproof  Government  building  in  which  it  had 
been  stored.  4  In  its  wanderings  it  has  rested  for  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  hours  to  several  years,  and  the 
longest  times  it  has  been  in  any  one  place  have  been 
thirty-six  and  forty-four  years,  respectively.  5  Both  of 
these  lengthy  periods  were  spent  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  first  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  and  the 
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second  in  the  present  building  of  the  Department  of 
State.  6  The  cities  and  towns  which  have  had  the 
honor  of  harboring  the  Declaration  are:  Philadelphia, 
Lancaster,  and  York,  Pennsylvania;  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  New  Jersey;  New  York  City;  Annapolis 
and  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Leesburg,  Virginia,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

2  The  Declaration  has  been  out  of  the  Government’s 
hands  but  twice  since  1776;  once  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  once  by  favor.  It  did  not  possess  a  real, 
permanent  home  until  one  hundred  and  one  years  after 
its  birth,  and  this  home  was  the  huge  granite  building 
in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  just  west  of  the  White 
House  which  is  known  to  Washingtonians  as  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  Building.  In  the  library  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  section  of  this  structure  the  Declaration 
remained  undisturbed  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
it  had  ever  before  experienced.  From  here  it  went  upon 
what  will  probably  be  its  last  journey  when  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  1921  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  special 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  student.  Pause  here  and  recall  what  various  statements  are 
made,  based  on  the  author's  investigations.  Look  back  and  see  whether 
you  recalled  the  summaries  correctly. 

B  3  The  travels  of  the  Declaration  since  July,  1776,  are 
interesting  in  many  ways ;  they  are  typical  of  the  early, 
unsettled  state  of  our  democratic  experiment  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  latter  portion  of  those  wanderings  ex¬ 
emplify  a  mistaken  idea  in  government  economy  in  not 
making  proper  provision  for  preserving  the  important 
records  of  our  past. 

4  The  first  journey  of  the  Declaration  was  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Baltimore,  in  the  same  year  that  saw  the 
signing  of  that  historical  parchment.  After  the  Declar¬ 
ation  was  engrossed  and  signed,  it  was  filed  in  the  office 
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of  Charles  Thomson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  whose  office  was  in  the  building  where  the 
Congress  sat,  the  Pennsylvania  State  House,  later  to 
be  known  as  Independence  Hall.  Like  all  parchment 
documents  it  was  rolled  up  (there  is  no  indication  that 
the  Declaration  was  ever  folded)  and  rested  undisturbed 
in  Thomson’s  hie,  except  when  brought  out  to  be  signed 
by  different  delegates,  until  the  near  approach  of  the 
British,  closely  pursuing  Washington,  forced  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  across  the  Delaware  River.  Congress 
hastily  adjourned  from  Philadelphia,  December  12th, 
to  reconvene  in  Baltimore,  eight  days  later.  The 
papers  and  records,  including  the  Declaration,  were 
packed  into  two  light  wagons,  which  Congress  had  pur¬ 
chased  for  its  own  use  in  October,  and  carried  to  the 
Maryland  city.  It  was  here  that  the  Declaration  was 
published,  in  printed  form,  for  the  second  time,  by  order 
of  Congress,  and,  in  this  publication,  the  names  of  the 
signers  were  made  public  for  the  first  time.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  brilliant  victories  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  forced 
the  British  out  of  West  Jersey,  and  early  in  March, 
1777,  Congress  returned  to  Philadelphia.  After  a  short 
visit  of  a  little  over  two  months  the  Declaration  returned 
to  its  first  home. 

5  In  September,  1777,  came  another  alarm.  This 
time  the  British  moved  by  water  to  the  head  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  to  march  overland  against  Philadelphia 
from  the  south.  Brandywine,  where  Washington  shook 
the  British  confidence;  Red  Bank,  where  the  Hessians 
under  Count  Donop  suffered  a  bloody  repulse;  Fort 
Island,  in  the  Delaware,  that  withstood  terrific  bom¬ 
bardment  and  destroyed  two  fine  British  ships,  and 
Washington’s  excellent  maneuvering  held  Howe  in 
check  for  a  time;  but  the  end  was  inevitable.  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  when  it 
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became  apparent  that  Philadelphia  could  not  be  saved. 
It  was  offered  quarters  in  the  court-house  where  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  was  then  sitting;  this  was 
not  to  its  taste  so  it  removed  to  York.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  remained  in  the  York  court-house 
until  the  news  came  that  the  British  had  evacuated 
Philadelphia.  The  papers  and  records  were  again 
packed  in  wagons  and  jolted  down  the  old  York  road 
into  Philadelphia.  On  July  2,  1778,  the  Declaration 
was  home  once  more  in  Philadelphia. 

6  In  the  year  1 777,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  passed  unnoticed.  The  situation  then  was  de¬ 
pressing.  Burgoyne  was  advancing  from  Canada  and 
Schuyler  was  retreating  before  him;  Howe  had  sailed 
from  New  York  and  the  entire  coast  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  Carolinas  was  in  dread ;  Congress  was  distraught 
with  the  difficulties  that  pressed  in  upon  all  sides.  But 
in  June,  1778,  matters  had  improved  greatly.  Lafayette 
and  De  Kalb  had  come  and  France  had  definitely 
promised  aid;  the  British  had  fled  from  Philadelphia 
and  been  severely  mauled  in  their  retreat  across  Jersey; 
confidence  had  replaced  doubt.  Congress  ordered  July 
4th  to  be  celebrated  as  a  holiday,  and  our  annual  na¬ 
tional  celebrations  date  from  this  year  of  1778.  The 
army,  then  at  Brunswick  Landing,  fired  a  salute  of 
thirteen  guns,  the  troops  paraded  and  fired  a  musketry 
feu  de  joief  a  running  discharge  along  the  entire  front, 
and  gave  three  cheers  for  the  “Perpetual  and  Undis¬ 
turbed  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 
The  men  adorned  their  hats  with  “green  boughs,”  and 
a  double  allowance  of  rum  was  served  in  honor  of  the 
day. 

7  The  Declaration  remained  in  the  State  House, 
Philadelphia,  from  July,  1778,  to  June,  1783,  when  the 

1  French  for  salute,  meaning  literally,  “fire  of  joy.” 
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mutinous  conduct  of  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line 
brought  about  an  adjournment  to  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  This  move  again  started  the  Declaration  on 
its  wanderings  for,  once  away  from  Philadelphia,  it 
seemed  easy  for  Congress  to  change  to  a  new  location, 
and  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  years  saw  it  in  a 
new  place.  At  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  in  November, 
1783;  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  a  year  later,  and  in  New 
York  City  in  June,  1785.  Here  it  stayed  until  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  faded  out  of  existence  to  be  replaced 
by  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1789. 

8  In  New  York,  the  Declaration  and  the  Congress  oc¬ 
cupied  the  second  story  of  the  old  City  Hall  building, 
then  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets. 
When  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  con¬ 
vened,  the  venerable  Charles  Thomson  formally  turned 
over  to  President  George  Washington  all  the  papers  and 
records  of  the  Continental  Congress,  including,  of 
course,  the  Declaration.  These  papers  were  given  into 
the  custody  of  the  newly  created  Department  of  State, 
and  so  remained  in  New  York  until  December,  1790, 
when  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia.  Once  again  the 
Declaration  was  in  the  city  of  its  birth ;  but  this  time 
it  was  not  deposited  in  Independence  Hall,  but  in  the 
various  buildings  which  were  occupied  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  State;  first  on  Market  Street,  at 
Arch  and  Sixth,  and  next  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut. 

Before  reading  further ,  try  to  recall  the  journeys  described  in  4  to  9. 

Can  you  tell  where,  when,  and  why  each  was  made?  If  not,  read  it  again. 

Take  out  a  history  textbook  and  verify  the  history  given  in  the  article. 

c  9  In  1800,  the  transfer  of  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  was  made  to  its  agreed  upon  permanent  site,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  when  the  records  and  papers 
reached  the  Potomac  the  only  building  far  enough 
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advanced  to  offer  them  protection  was  the  one  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  Treasury;  in  this  the  Secretary  of 
State,  his  office,  and  records  were  forced  to  take  shelter. 
After  two  months  of  this  crowded  hospitality  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  its  archives  moved  to  Nineteenth 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  into  a  group  of  structures, 
then  just  finished  and  called  the  “Seven  Buildings.” 
Less  than  a  year  later  the  Declaration  and  other  papers 
were  transferred  to  the  old  War  Office  Building,  then 
on  Seventeenth  Street,  where  the  west  front  of  the 
present  State,  War  and  Navy  Building  now  stands. 
Here  the  Declaration  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
War  of  1812  again  involved  it  in  sudden  and  precipitate 
movement  which  started  another  period  of  traveling 
that  did  not  end  for  over  sixty  years. 

10  In  August,  1814,  a  British  expedition  sailed  up 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  marched  overland  from  the 
Patuxent  against  Washington.  After  a  skirmish  at 
Bladensburg,  the  British  troops  entered  the  city,  and, 
with  wanton  torch,  gave  the  Government  buildings  to 
the  flames.  The  official  report  of  the  British  officer  in 
command  stated  that  his  troops  were  fired  upon  from 
the  houses  and  the  Capitol  building  itself ;  but  no  citi¬ 
zen  nor  soldier  was  captured  as  a  result,  and  none  were 
court-martialed  or  executed  for  such  indefensible  con¬ 
duct;  with  exemplary  military  restraint  the  Capitol 
and  other  Government  buildings  were  burned  only  in 
retaliation. 

11  To  the  good  judgment  of  Secretary  of  State,  James 
Monroe,  and  the  activity  and  energy  of  three  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  employees,  Chief  Clerk  John  Graham, 
Josiah  King,  and  Stephen  Pleasanton,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  saving  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  other  priceless 
records  of  our  country.  Monroe  sent  orders  from 
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Benedict,  Maryland,  whither  he  had  gone  to  recon  - 
noiter  the  British  movement,  to  pack  and  remove  the 
records  of  the  Department  at  once.  Bags  had  already 
been  prepared  and  the  three  clerks  set  to  work  with  a 
will.  Into  these  coarse  linen  sacks  all  the  papers  of  the 
Department  were  packed.  The  Declaration,  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Washington’s  commission  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  for¬ 
eign  powers,  among  them  treaties  with  the  very  nation 
from  whose  soldiers  those  selfsame  treaties  had  to  be 
protected.  The  work  done  by  these  three  Government 
clerks  was  thorough  and  complete.  Some  volumes  of 
the  early  printed  laws  and  miscellaneous  correspondence 
had  to  be  left  behind,  and  were  destroyed  by  the 
British,  but  Secretary  Monroe’s  report,  after  the  war, 
stated  the  belief  that  all  the  papers  and  records  of  the 
old  Congress  and  those  of  the  Department  itself,  ex¬ 
cept  the  above-mentioned  laws  and  papers,  were  saved. 

12  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
wagons,  but  a  sufficient  number  were  finally  secured 
and  Pleasanton  traveled  with  them.  They  left  the  city 
by  way  of  old  Georgetown,  and  crossed  into  Virginia  by 
way  of  the  Chain  Bridge.  Pleasanton  stored  the 
records  in  Edgar  Patterson’s  barn,  about  two  miles 
above  Chain  Bridge;  but,  the  next  day,  fearing  the 
British  might  send  a  raiding  party  to  destroy  a  cannon 
foundry  near  by,  he  obtained  new  teams  from  the 
country  folk  and  made  a  long  and  dusty  trip  of  about 
thirty-five  miles  to  Leesburg.  Here  he  stored  the 
papers  in  the  house  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Littlejohn, 
locked  them  up  securely,  and  turned  into  bed  a  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted  man.  That  night  the  British  put 
Washington  to  the  flames,  and  the  next  day  Pleasanton 
learned  that  many  Leesburg  folk  had  seen  a  dull,  angry 
glow  in  the  east  that  told  of  the  burning  of  the  Capital. 
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13  But  the  Declaration  was  safe.  Pleasanton  returned 
to  Washington  two  days  later  to  find  the  President’s 
house  and  other  buildings  still  smouldering.  The 
papers  he  had  saved  were  not  brought  back  to  the  city 
for  some  weeks,  when  all  danger  of  the  return  of  the 
British  had  disappeared.  When  the  Declaration  and 
the  other  papers  were  brought  back  from  Leesburg, 
they  were  placed  in  a  building  on  the  south  side  of  G 
Street,  near  Eighteenth,  until  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  British  could  be  repaired.  In  1820,  the.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  with  documents  moved  into  a  Govern¬ 
ment  building,  then  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Treasury  Department. 

Verify  the  facts  about  the  War  0/1812  from  a  history  textbook . 

D  14  In  1841,  the  white  marble  Patent  Office,  still  stand¬ 
ing  at  Seventh  and  F  Streets,  was  finished.  Substantial 
in  appearance  and  built  with  the  best  of  care,  as  care  in 
building  was  then  understood,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
fireproof  and,  as  the  Patent  Office  was  then  under  the 
control  and  was  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  valuable  and  interesting  historical  papers  and  relics 
were  transferred  to  it  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  its 
Hall  of  Models.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Washington’s  commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  were 
among  the  things  sent,  and  these  two  parchments  were 
placed  in  a  single  frame  and  hung  up  to  public  view. 
For  thirty-five  years  these  two  precious  American  docu¬ 
ments  hung  exposed  to  the  light,  and  it  was  this  long 
exposure,  unprotected  in  any  way  from  chill  of  winter 
and  the  glare  and  heat  of  summer,  that  has  caused  both 
the  Declaration  and  the  Commission  to  fade  out  to  a 
uniform  dimness.  While  the  Declaration  has  faded 
greatly,  the  entire  text  is  still  legible;  it  is  the  signa¬ 
tures  that  have  suffered  the  most,  and  these  from  other 
causes  than  exposure  to  light  alone. 
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15  From  1842  to  1876,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
slowly  faded  in  the  Patent  Office  exhibition  hall,  and  it 
might  have  continued  there  until  the  damage  became 
total  had  not  the  Centennial  year  of  1876  stirred  up  a 
new  interest  in  matters  historical.  In  that  year  a  great 
exposition  was  planned  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  of  the 
great  national  and  international  expositions  that  have 
been  held  in  the  United  States  since  then.  The  manag¬ 
ers  of  this  exposition  applied  for  the  loan  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  as  a  feature  of  the  centennial  celebration.  They 
wished  to  display  it  in  Independence  Hall,  as  a  more 
fitting  place  than  in  the  grounds  of  the  exposition  itself, 
and  they  had  prepared  a  special,  fireproof  safe,  with  a 
heavy  glass  door,  behind  which  the  parchment  could  be 
viewed.  They  offered  to  lock  this  door,  turn  the  key 
over  to  the  Government,  and  let  the  Department  of 
State  seal  the  lock.  The  Government  had,  however, 
already  decided  to  send  the  Declaration  to  Philadelphia 
as  a  part  of  its  own  exhibit  in  the  United  States  building 
there,  but  the  exposition  managers  wanted  it  in  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall.  After  some  argument  in  which  the 
Philadelphians  used  George  W.  Childs  as  an  influence, 
President  Grant  directed  that  the  Declaration  be  de¬ 
posited  in  Independence  Hall.  The  parchment  was 
taken  to  Philadelphia  by  Alonzo  Bell,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  newspaper  notices  of  the  day 
noted  the  fact  that  the  Declaration  had  greatly  faded. 

16-1  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Rush  is  on  record  as 
noting,  as  early  as  the  year  1817,  that  the  signatures 
then  showed  the  effects  of  time,  so  that  the  reasons  for 
the  present  condition  of  the  Declaration,  both  as  to 
text  and  signatures,  must  be  sought  in  more  than  one 
place  and  in  more  than  one  period.  2  The  Declaration, 
evidently,  was  subjected  to  careless  or  improper  hand¬ 
ling  for  years  prior  to  1841.  3  Until  it  was  framed  by 
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the  Patent  Office  for  exhibition  purposes  it  had  been 
kept  rolled  up,  a  method  of  storing  parchments  that  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial.  4  It  had  been  rolled 
and  unrolled  hundreds  of  times,  and  the  many  creases 
and  cracks  in  the  surface  of  the  parchment,  caused  by 
this  rolling  being  done  carelessly,  is  the  reason  for  the 
damage  to  the  signatures.  6  The  text  of  the  Declaration 
was  engrossed  by  a  professional  penman,  a  man  who  was 
careful  of  the  quality  of  his  ink,  and  the  rolling  and 
unrolling  of  the  parchment  has  not  affected  his  work,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  large  lettered  heading,  where  the  ink  was  laid 
on  extra  thick.  6  Ink  does  not  bite  into  parchment  as 
it  does  into  paper;  it  lies  more  on  the  surface,  dries  on 
the  surface  and  scales  off  more  readily  than  it  does  when 
laid  on  paper.  7  The  large  printed  heading  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  shows  this  scaling  off  in  the  same  manner,  but 
not  to  such  a  pitiful  extent  as  do  the  signatures.  8  The 
curl  of  the  parchment  shows  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
roll  it  up  with  the  writing  on  the  inside,  and  its  condition 
indicates  that  the  rolling  commenced  at  the  top  of  the 
Declaration;  the  signatures  of  the  Signers,  therefore, 
were  the  first  and  the  last  to  be  handled  in  unrolling  and 
rolling  up  the  parchment.  9  They  received  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  rubbing.  10  The  ink  with  which  the 
signatures  were  written  varied  in  quality.  11  The  Dec¬ 
laration  was  not  signed  by  all  the  delegates  on  the  same 
day ;  there  was,  consequently,  different  ink  used  during 
the  period  of  time  in  which  the  signing  was  done  —  the 
record  shows  that  this  signing  stretched  over  a  period 
of  several  months.  12  Ink,  in  Revolutionary  times,  was 
made  from  a  powder;  the  bottled  liquid  known  to  us 
was  unknown  to  our  Revolutionary  Fathers,  who  mixed 
their  own  writing  fluid  by  adding  water  to  this  prepared 
powder.  13  None  of  the  ink,  thus  made  on  different  days, 
appeared  to  have  the  biting  quality  of  the  carefully 
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prepared  ink  in  which  the  text  of  the  Declaration  was  en¬ 
grossed.  14  The  signatures  were  thus  more  easily  scaled 
off,  and  they  did  scale  off,  more  than  they  faded,  while 
the  text  itself  merely  faded  out  in  an  almost  uniform 
degree.  15  Nowhere  in  the  text  does  the  writing  show 
the  slightest  evidence  of  scaling ;  the  only  place  where 
such  an  effect  is  discernible  is  in  the  large  decorative 
letters  in  the  caption  heading,  where  the  ink,  as  before 
stated,  was  laid  on  extra  thick.  16  The  worst  creases  and 
cracks  in  the  parchment  run  vertically  through  the 
three  middle  columns  of  signatures,  and  the  signatures  in 
these  particular  columns  are  the  ones  that  have  suffered 
the  most  damage. 

17  The  comment  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Declaration  in  1876  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  take  steps  to  restore 
the  Declaration,  a  typical  example  of  governmental 
method  in  caring  for  its  priceless  records;  the  horse  had 
been  stolen,  so  the  stable  door  was  to  be  officially  locked ; 
but  it  was  not  until  four  years  later  that  the  door  was 
even  closed.  In  1880,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
called  this  committee  together,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  was  to  summon  a  committee  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Science  to  look  into  the  matter.  This 
Academy  committee  reported  that  “press  copies  had 
been  taken  from  the  original  so  that  part  of  the  ink  had 
been  removed  from  the  parchment,”  thus  continuing 
the  questionable  tradition  for  which  not  the  slightest 
evidence  now  seems  to  be  available.  Fortunately,  it 
was  decided  best  to  make  no  attempt  to  restore  the 
Declaration,  and  all  that  the  Government  can  do  from 
now  on  is  to  hold  the  parchment  in  the  exact  condition 
it  is  at  present.  All  of  the  present  legibility  of  the 
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parchment  can  be  held  and  sustained,  and  further  fad¬ 
ing  can  be  almost  entirely  prevented,  or  at  least  held 
against  every  enemy  except  time  itself. 

18  The  exhibition  of  the  Declaration  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  in  Independence  Hall,  which  was  a  long  distance 
from  the  exposition  grounds,  probably  inspired  several 
publishers  and  business  firms  to  issue  facsimiles  that 
could  be  distributed,  or  disposed  of  in  the  grounds  them¬ 
selves.  The  exact  degree  of  influence  exercised  by  this 
cannot  be  shown,  of  course,  but,  at  any  rate,  a  wave  of 
patriotism  swept  over  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Centennial,  and  on  the  crest  of  it  came  a  flood  of  fac¬ 
similes.  Since  then  the  output  of  replicas  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  has  been  so  consistently  steady  that  it  now  has 
been  reproduced  a  greater  number  of  times  than  any 
other  document  of  American  history. 

Recall  the  author's  line  of  reasoning  about  the  fading  of  the  document. 

e  19  When  the  exposition  was  over,  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  tried  to  obtain  permission  to  hold  the 
Declaration  permanently  in  Independence  Hall,  but  the 
Government  was  not  acquiescent.  Philadelphia  did 
manage  to  retain  possession  for  a  short  time.  But 
finally  the  Department  of  State  requisitioned  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  under  which  the  Patent  Office 
then  functioned,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
requested  the  return  of  the  Declaration  from  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  and  the  Declaration  was  returned 
through  precisely  this  same  process,  only  reversed. 

20  Along  with  the  Declaration,  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  returned  Washington’s  commission,  Franklin’s 
cane,  Washington’s  camp  chest,  and  all  the  other  relics 
that  had  been  in  the  custody  of  the  Patent  Office.  This 
was  in  March,  1877,  and  this  transfer  probably  saved  the 
Declaration  and  these  other  memorials  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  for,  a  few  months  later,  the  supposedly  fireproof 
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Patent  Office  caught  fire  and  two  wings  of  the  building 
were  completely  gutted  before  the  flames  could  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

21  The  Declaration,  when  received  by  the  Department 
of  State  from  the  Interior  Department,  was  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  Library  of  the  present  building  (the 
State,  War  and  Navy  Building),  which  had  then  just 
been  completed,  and  here  it  remained  for  nearly  a  score 
of  years,  until  its  condition  appeared  to  have  become 
so  desperate  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  public  view. 
About  1894  it  was  placed,  along  with  the  Constitution, 
in  a  specially  constructed  steel  safe,  in  the  library  of  the 
Department,  and  was  not  shown  thereafter  except  on 
special  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  himself. 

22  In  1921,  twenty-seven  years  later,  both  Declaration 
and  Constitution  were  removed  from  this  safe  by  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  transferred  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  their  better  preservation 
and  exhibition  to  the  public  under  proper  safeguards. 
This  last  removal  of  the  Declaration  had  nothing  of 
glamour  or  romance  about  it;  but  was  accomplished 
with  fitting  democratic  simplicity.  The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress  were  present  when 
the  safe  containing  the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution 
was  opened ;  both  documents  were  carried  by  Library 
of  Congress  employees  to  the  Library’s  mail  wagon, 
and,  resting  upon  a  pile  of  leather  United  States  mail 
sacks  for  a  cushion,  guarded  by  three  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  were  fully  conscious  of  the  unexpected  honor 
that  had  fallen  to  their  lot,  the  Declaration  whirled 
down  the  rain-washed  asphalt  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
unnoticed  and  unheeded  amid  the  crowded  traffic  of 
a  September  afternoon,  to  the  gold-domed,  granite 
Library  building,  in  front  of  the  United  States  Capitol. 
Here,  along  with  the  Constitution,  in  a  special  marble 
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and  bronze  shrine,  under  artificial  light,  in  which  the 
damage-causing  actinic  ray  has  been  carefully  neutral¬ 
ized,  these  charters  of  American  liberty  and  government 
are  displayed  to  the  public.  Under  the  plans  worked 
out  no  further  fading  from  this  exposure  is  possible,  and 
this  exhibition  was  installed  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  “to  satisfy,”  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  fittingly  expressed  it,  “the  laudable  wish 
of  patriotic  Americans  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  original  fundamental  documents  upon  which  rest 
their  independence  and  their  Government.” 

Further  reading.  You  will  find  interesting  material  in  these: 

Barstow,  C.  L.  Colonists  and  the  Revolution,  pp.  157-78. 

Fiske,  John.  The  War  of  Independence. 

McSpadden,  J.  W.  Book  of  Holidays,  pp.  187-200. 

Olcott,  F.  J.  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays,  pp.  159-75. 

A  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LONG  AGO 
Fanny  E.  Coe 

Read  the  following  account  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but  try 
to  see  exactly  what  happened. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  our 
country  was  fighting  against  England,  there  came  to 
help  us  a  young  French  nobleman  named  Lafayette. 
2  Although  only  a  boy  of  nineteen  years,  he  had  run 
away  from  his  country  because  he  longed  to  fight  for 
liberty.  3  He  said  that  he  came  to  learn,  not  to  teach, 
and,  from  the  first,  he  took  George  Washington  for  an 
ideal. 

4  Lafayette  and  Washington  became  life-long  friends. 

5  Lafayette  named  his  son  for  Washington  and,  on  his 
return  to  America  in  1787,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Washington 
at  Mount  Vernon.  6  He  promised  soon  to  return,  but 
almost  forty  years  passed  by  before  he  kept  his  word. 
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B?  He  came  at  last,  in  1824,  a  bent  old  man,  with  a 
heart  loyal  as  ever  to  his  adopted  country.  8  He  visited 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  everywhere  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm. 
9  Receptions,  dinner  parties,  and  balls  followed  each 
other  in  brilliant  succession,  always  with  Lafayette  the 
chief  figure.  10  The  welcome  of  the  people  was  voiced 
in  a  song  of  the  time :  — 

“We  bow  not  the  neck, 

We  bend  not  the  knee, 

But  our  hearts,  Lafayette, 

We  surrender  to  thee.” 

c  11  The  incident  that  I  am  to  relate  occurred  during 
the  visit  of  1824. 

12  A  brilliant  reception  was  under  way.  13  A  slowly 
moving  line  of  stately  guests  passed  by  the  noble  old 
marquis,  who  greeted  each  with  courtly  grace.  14  Pre¬ 
sently  there  approached  an  old  soldier  clad  in  a  worn 
Continental  uniform.  15  In  his  hand  was  an  ancient 
musket,  and  across  his  shoulder  was  thrown  a  small 
blanket,  or  rather  a  piece  of  blanket.  16  On  reaching 
the  marquis,  the  veteran  drew  himself  up  in  the  stiff 
fashion  of  the  old-time  drill  and  gave  the  military  salute. 
17  As  Lafayette  returned  the  salute,  tears  sprang  to  his 
eyes.  18  The  tattered  uniform,  the  ancient  flintlock, 
the  silver-haired  veteran,  even  older  than  himself,  re¬ 
called  the  dear  past. 

19  “Do  you  know  me?”  asked  the  soldier.  Lafay¬ 
ette’s  manner  had  led  him  to  think  himself  personally 
remembered. 

“Indeed,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,”  was  the  frank 
reply. 

“Do  you  remember  the  frosts  and  snows  of  Valley 
Forge?” 

“I  shall  never  forget  them,”  answered  Lafayette. 
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0  20  “One  bitter  night,  General  Lafayette,  you  were 
going  the  rounds  at  Valley  Forge.  21  You  came  upon  a 
sentry  in  thin  clothing  and  without  stockings.  22  He 
was  slowly  freezing  to  death.  23  You  took  his  musket, 
saying,  ‘  Go  to  my  hut.  24  There  you  will  find  stockings, 
a  blanket,  and  a  fire.  25  After  warming  yourself,  bring 
the  blanket  to  me.  26  Meanwhile  I  will  keep  guard.’ 

27  “The  soldier  obeyed  directions.  28  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post,  you,  General  Lafayette,  cut  the 
blanket  in  two.  29  One  half  you  kept,  the  other  you 
presented  to  the  sentry.  30  Here,  General,  is  one  half  of 
that  blanket,  for  I  am  the  sentry  whose  life  you  saved.” 
Outlining.  Outline;  then  compare  with  numbered  sections. 
Problem.  How  does  this  suggest  Hawthorne’s  Great  Stone  Face? 

Other  reading.  Brooks,  E.  S.  True  Story  of  Lafayette. 

“The  stirring  story  of  the  gallant  Frenchman  who  was  connected  with 
two  hemispheres  and  with  two  generations.” 

Hart,  A.  B.  and  others.  Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution. 
“Valuable  extracts  from  contemporary  sources.” 

Nicolay,  Helen.  Boy's  Life  of  Lafayette.  Entertaining  biography. 

ON  GUARD 
Harry  M.  Kieffer 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  historical  information  about 
details  of  distant  times  is  diaries,  letters,  reminiscences, 
etc.,  in  which  people  who  lived  at  that  time  give  personal 
experiences. 

The  following  incident  is  from  the  Civil  War  period.  It 
is  written  by  a  man  who  enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Volunteers. 

Put  yourself  in  his  place  as  you  read,  for  he  was  very 
little  older  than  you. 

1  About  the  middle  of  May,  1864,  I  wearily  trudged 
along  the  road,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spottsylvania 
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Court  House,  in  search  of  my  regiment.  I  had  lost  the 
regiment  early  in  the  day,  for  I  was  so  sick  and  weak 
when  we  started  in  the  morning  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  me  to  drag  one  foot  after  the  other,  much 
less  keep  up  at  the  lively  pace  the  men  were  marching. 
Thus  it  had  happened  that  I  had  been  left  behind.  As 
I  lay  there,  with  half  closed  eyes,  feverishly  wondering 
where  in  the  world  I  was,  and  heartily  wishing  for  the 
sight  of  some  one  wearing  a  bucktail  on  his  cap,  I  heard 
a  well-known  voice  talking  with  some  one  out  in  the 
road,  and  leaning  upon  my  elbow,  called  out  eagerly  — 

“Harter!  Hello!  Harter!  Harter!” 

“Hello!  Who  are  you?”  replied  the  sergeant, 
peering  in  amongst  the  trees  and  bushes.  “Why, 
Harry,  is  that  you  ?  And  where  in  the  world  is  the  regi¬ 
ment?” 

“That’s  just  what  I’d  like  to  know,”  answered  I. 

2  We  concluded  to  put  up  a  shelter,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  Harter  did  so ;  for  I  was  too  sick  and  weak  to  think 
of  anything  but  sleep  and  rest,  and  lay  there  at  full 
length  on  a  bed  of  soft  pine  needles,  dreamily  watching 
the  sergeant’s  preparations  for  the  night.  Throwing  off 
his  knapsack,  haversack,  and  accoutrements,  he  took 
out  his  hatchet,  trimmed  away  the  lower  branches  of 
two  pine  saplings  which  stood  some  six  feet  apart,  cut  a 
straight  pole,  and  laid  it  across  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  saplings,  buttoned  together  two  shelters  and  threw 
them  across  the  ridgepole,  staked  them  down  at  the 
corners,  and  throwing  in  his  traps,  exclaimed  — 

“There  you  are,  ‘ as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.’  And  now 
for  water,  fire,  and  a  supper.” 

3  A  fire  was  soon  and  easily  built,  for  dry  wood  was 
plenty ;  and  soon  the  flames  were  crackling,  and  light¬ 
ing  up  the  dusky  woods.  Taking  our  two  canteens, 
Harter  started  off  in  search  of  water,  leaving  me  to 
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stretch  myself  out  in  the  tent,  and  —  heartily  wish  my¬ 
self  at  home. 

4  Shortly  the  sergeant  returned. 

5  “I  tell  you,  Harry,”  said  he  suddenly,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  circle  of  light  in  front  of  our  little 
tent,  and  flung  down  his  canteens,  “there  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  like  military  discipline.  I  went  down  the  road 
here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  came  out  near 
General  Grant’s  headquarters,  in  a  clearing.  Down  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,'  right  in  front  of  his  headquarters,  is 
a  spring;  but  it  seems  that  the  surgeon  of  some  hos¬ 
pital  near  by  had  got  there  before  the  general,  and  had 
placed  a  guard  on  the  spring,  to  keep  the  water  for  the 
wounded.  As  I  came  up,  I  heard  the  guard  say  to  a 
darky,  who  had  come  to  the  spring  for  water,  with  a 
bucket,  — 

“  ‘Get  out  of  that,  you  black  rascal;  you  can’t  have 
any  water  here.’ 

“‘Guess  I  kin,’  said  the  darky.  ‘I  want  dis  yere 
water  for  Gen’l  Grant;  an’  ain’t  he  a  commandin’  dis 
yere  army,  or  am  you?’ 

“‘You  touch  that  water,  and  I’ll  run  my  bayonet 
through  you,’  said  the  guard.  ‘General  Grant  can’t 
have  any  of  the  water  at  this  spring  till  my  orders  are 
changed.’ 

“The  darky,  saying  that  he’d  ‘see  ’bout  dat  mighty 
quick,’  went  up  the  hill  to  headquarters,  and  returned 
in  a  few  moments  declaring  that  — 

“  ‘  Gen’l  Grant  said  dat  you  got  to  gib  me  water  outen 
dis  yere  spring.’ 

You  go  back  and  tell  General  Grant,  for  me,’  said 
the  corporal  of  the  guard,  who  came  up  at  the  moment, 
‘that  neither  he  nor  any  other  general  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  can  get  water  at  this  spring  till  my  orders 
are  changed.’ 
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8  “  Now,  you  see,”  continued  Harter,  as  he  gave  me  a 
tin  cup  on  a  stick  to  hold  over  the  fire  for  coffee,  while 
he  cut  a  slice  of  pork,  “there’s  something  mighty  fine 
in  the  idea  of  a  man  standing  to  his  post  though  the 
heavens  fall,  and  obeying  the  orders  given  him  when  he 
is  put  on  guard,  so  that  even  though  the  greatest  gener¬ 
als  in  the  army  send  down  contrary  orders  to  him,  he’ll 
die  before  he’ll  give  in.  A  man  is  mighty  strong  when 
he  is  on  guard  and  obeys  orders.  Though  he’s  only  a 
corporal,  or  even  a  private,  he  can  command  the  general 
commanding  the  army.  But  I  don’t  believe  General 
Grant  sent  that  darky  for  water  a  second  time.” 

Discussion,  i.  Did  the  Corporal  do  right  in  the  stand  he  took? 
Give  reasons.  2.  Use  this  incident  as  basis  for  a  talk  that  a  Boy  or 
Girl  Scout  might  give. 

Further  reading.  Find  other  interesting  incidents  to  tell  the  class. 

Civil  War  Stories;  retold  from  St.  Nicholas. 

Goss.  A  Life  of  Grant  for  Boys. 

Hart,  A.  B.  and  others.  Romance  of  the  Civil  War. 

“Valuable  extracts  from  contemporary  sources.” 

Kieffer,  H.  M.  Recollections  of  a  Drummer-hoy.  (Civil  War) 

“A  fascinating  account  of  experiences  of  a  drummer-boy.” 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  Two  Little  Confederates. 

“Two  boys  who  are  left  at  home  on  a  plantation  during  the  war,  have 
all  sorts  of  adventures  with  Confederate  and  Union  soldiers.” 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Charles  Sprague 

A  declamation  or  an  oration  is  intended  to  be  spoken  to  an 
audience.  Therefore,  one  of  the  strongest  means  of  appeal  is 
through  the  ear. 

The  orator  long  ago  learned  that  he  could  influence  his 
listeners  by  the  way  he  spoke  as  well  as  by  what  he  spoke. 
For  instance,  in  the  selection  on  page  338  observe  how  he  uses 
two  means  of  making  his  words  impressive: 

1 .  Use  of  repetition 

2.  Use  of  contrast 
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After  you  have  read  through  the  selection  carefully,  prac¬ 
tice  reading  it  aloud  to  bring  out  the  repetition  and  the  con¬ 
trast. 


A  1  Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you  now 
sit,  encircled  by  all  that  exalts  and  embellishes  civ¬ 
ilized  life,  the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and 
the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared.  2  Here  lived  and 
loved  another  race  of  beings.  3  Beneath  the  same 
sun  that  rolls  over  your  heads,  the  Indian  hunter 
pursued  the  panting  deer.  4  Gazing  on  the  same 
moon  that  smiles  for  you,  the  Indian  lover  wooed  his 
dusky  mate. 

B  5  Here  the  wigwam  blaze  beamed  on  the  tender 
and  helpless,  the  council  fire  glared  on  the  wise  and 
daring.  6  Now  they  dipped  their  noble  limbs  in 
your  sedgy  lakes,  and  now  they  paddled  the  light 
canoe  along  your  rocky  shores.  7  Here  they  warred. 

8  The  echoing  whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying 
death  song,  all  were  here.  9  And  when  the  tiger 
strife  was  over,  here  curled  the  smoke  of  peace. 

c  10  Here,  too,  they  worshiped,  and  from  many  a 
dark  bosom  went  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  11  He  had  not  written  his  laws  for  them  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  he  had  traced  them  on  the 
tables  of  their  hearts.  12  The  poor  child  of  nature 
knew  not  the  God  of  revelation,  but  the  God  of  the 
universe  he  acknowledged  in  everything  around. 

Discussion,  i.  What  is  the  big  topic  of  each  paragraph?  2.  How 
do  the  sentences  develop  it? 

3.  Should  this  be  read  fast  or  slowly?  Why?  What  would  regu¬ 
late  the  speed  of  a  declamation? 

Memory  work.  Work  out  key  words  for  the  sentences,  and  mem¬ 
orize  the  declamation,  entire,  or  three  pupils  in  relay. 

Reference  reading.  Find  the  chief  religious  beliefs  of  the  Indians. 
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An  Indian  Library  Project 

Further  reading.  Select  one  of  the  following  books  to  get  at  the 

library  and  read.  Prepare  to  tell  something  about  it  for  an  Indian 

Day  Program: 

Brady,  C.  G. :  Indian  Fights  and  Fighters. 

‘‘History  of  the  struggle  between  the  United  States  army  and  the 
Western  Indians  since  the  Civil  War.” 

Brooks,  E.  S. :  Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts. 

“Stirring  tale  of  Custer’s  last  rally  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  and  his  defeat  by  Sitting  Bull.” 

Brooks,  E.  S. :  Story  of  the  American  Indian . 

“His  manners  and  customs,  his  home  life,  and  his  struggles  with 
the  conquering  white  man.” 

Catlin,  George:  The  Boy's  Catlin:  My  Life  among  the  Indians. 

“The  most  interesting  parts  of  Catlin ’s  famous  book  about  the 
North  American  Indians  and  their  habits  and  customs  in  war,  peace, 
and  hunting.” 

Eastman,  C.  A.:  Indian  Boyhood. 

“Dr.  Eastman,  who  is  a  full-blooded  Sioux  Indian,  lived  until 
fifteen  years  of  age  with  his  tribe  on  the  plains  of  the  Northwest. 
He  tells  of  Indian  customs  and  legends,  Indian  life  and  adventure.” 

Grinnell,  G.  B.:  Story  of  the  Indian. 

“Life  of  the  red  man;  how  he  ate  and  slept,  hunted  and  fought,  and 
what  he  believed.” 

Howard,  O.  T. :  Famous  Indian  Chiefs  I  Have  Known. 

“Incidents  told  from  the  author’s  personal  experience.  Valuable 
for  its  presentation  of  Indian  character  and  the  Indian  problem.” 

Pendelton,  L.  B. :  In  the  Camp  of  the  Creeks. 

“The  capture  of  a  young  girl  by  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  two  young  men  to  rescue  her.  In  the  time  of  the  war  of 
1836  with  the  Creeks.  Brings  out  tribal  customs.” 

Schultz,  J.  W.:  With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies. 

“The  perilous  experiences  of  two  boys,  one  an  Indian,  who  are 
forced  to  spend  a  winter  in  the  Rockies  with  only  such  food  and 
shelter  as  they  can  obtain  by  their  own  efforts.” 

Schultz,  J.  W. :  The  Quest  of  the  Fish-dog  Skin. 

“Continues  the  adventures  of  the  boys  in  ‘With  the  Indians  in  the 
Rockies.’  The  quest  of  sealskins  takes  them  over  700  miles  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.” 

Stoddard,  W.  O. :  Talking  Leaves;  an  Indian  story 

“  A  young  girl’s  captivity  among  the  Apaches  and  her  escape.” 

Wilson,  E.  N.  and  Driggs,  H.  R.:  The  White  Indian  Boy. 

“Does  not  the  title  arouse  your  curiosity?  How  can  an  Indian  boy 
be  white?'' 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
John  Witherspoon 

This  speech  was  made  by  the  president  of  Princeton  College 
in  1776.  Explain  it,  sentence  by  sentence. 

T* here  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  a  nick  of 
time.  2  We  perceive  it  now  before  us.  3  That  noble 
instrument  upon  your  table,  -which  insures  immor¬ 
tality  to  its  author,  should  be  subscribed  to  this 
very  morning  by  every  pen  in  the  house.  4  He  who 
will  not  strain  every  nerve  to  carry  into  effect  its 
provisions  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  freeman. 

5  Although  these  gray  hairs  must  soon  descend  into 
the  sepulcher,  I  would  infinitely  rather  they  would 
descend  thither  by  the  hand  of  the  public  execu¬ 
tioner,  than  desert  at  this  crisis  the  sacred  cause  of 
my  country. 

Memorize  the  declamation. 

ON  THE  FATHER  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 
Abraham  Lincoln 

That  Lincoln  admired  Washington  intensely  is  shown  by 
this  speech.  How  should  it  be  delivered  to  be  impressive? 

1  This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Washington.  2  We  are  met  to  celebrate 
this  day.  3  Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  on  earth 
—  long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still 
mightiest  in  liberal  reformation.  4  On  that  name  no 
eulogy  is  expected.  5  It  cannot  be.  6  To  add  bright¬ 
ness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is 
alike  impossible.  7  Let  none  attempt  it.  8  In  solemn 
awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathlike 
splendor  leave  it  shining  on. 
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Discussion,  i.  Practice  giving  the  speech.  2.  Ascertain  the  date 
of  the  speech.  3.  Find  what  Lincoln  was  doing  that  year. 

Further  reading. 

Brooks,  E.  S.  True  Story  of  George  Washington. 

Hill,  F.  T.  On  the  Trail  of  Washington. 

Scudder,  Horace.  George  Washington. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

It  is  always  interesting  to  get  one  great  man’s  opinion  of 
another,  frankly  given.  Roosevelt  admired  Lincoln  greatly. 
What  four  big  points  does  he  make  in  this  selection? 

A1  Lincoln  to  me  has  always  been  a  living  person, 
an  inspiration  and  a  help.  2  I  have  always  felt  that 
if  I  could  do  as  he  would  have  done  were  he  in  my 
place,  I  would  not  be  far  from  right.  3  And  at  times 
when  I  have  been  troubled  by  some  public  question, 

I  have  tried  to  imagine  Lincoln  in  my  position  and 
to  do  as  he  would  have  done. 

B  4 1  do  not  understand  why  some  persons  like  to 
portray  Lincoln  as  rude  and  uncouth  —  to  suggest 
that  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Pithecan¬ 
thropus,  always  telling  funny  stories.  5  It  is  as  bad 
as  the  refining  process  Washington  has  gone  through. 

8  Lincoln  was  not  a  handsome  man  but  he  was  by 
no  means  first  cousin  to  the  cave  man  in  appearance 
any  more  than  he  was  always  slapping  strangers  on 
the  back  and  telling  them  funny  stories.  7  He  did 
have  the  saving  grace  of  humor,  but  he  was  no  clown. 

Cs  In  my  office  in  the  White  House  there  was  a 
splendid  portrait  of  Lincoln.  9  Ofttimes,  when  I  had 
some  matter  to  decide,  something  involved  and 
difficult  to  dispose  of,  where  there  were  conflicting 
rights  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  would  look  up  at 
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that  splendid  face,  try  to  imagine  him  in  my  place, 
and  try  to  figure  out  what  he  would  do  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

10  It  may  sound  odd  to  you,  but,  frankly,  it  seemed 
to  make  my  troubles  easier  of  solution.  11  Yes, 
to  me,  Lincoln  has  ever  been  a  living  person,  an  in¬ 
spiration  and  a  help.  •  12  If  I  ever  envied  any  man,  it 
was  John  Hay,  who  had  the  wonderful  privilege  of 
knowing  Lincoln  so  intimately. 

D 13  Lincoln  must  be  —  will  be  always  —  a  living 
thing  to  our  people,  an  inspiration  and  a  landmark, 
to  the  living  and  to  those  yet  to  live.  14  Our  danger 
.  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  times  our  public  men  are 
inclined  to  stray  from  the  path  he  blazed. 

Further  reading. 

Barstow,  C.  L.  A  New  Nation,  pp.  166-80,  186-98. 

Brooks,  E.  S.  The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Gordy,  W.  F.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Moores,  C.  W.  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

TO  THE  ARMY! 

King  Albert  of  Belgium 

This  fine  speech  was  made  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to 
his  army,  when  the  German  army  invaded  Belgium  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  War. 

What  means  does  he  take  to  inspire  his  men? 

A  1  C 

OOLDIERS : 

2  Without  the  least  provocation  on  our  part,  a 
neighbor,  glorying  in  his  power,  has  torn  into  shreds 
the  treaties  that  bear  his  signature  and  violated  the 
territory  of  our  fathers. 

3  Because  we  have  been  worthy  of  ourselves,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  refused  to  forfeit  our  honor,  he  has 
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attacked  us.  4  But  the  whole  world  is  amazed  at 
our  loyal  stand.  5  May  its  respect  and  its  esteem 
sustain  you  in  this  supreme  moment! 

B  6  Seeing  its  freedom  menaced,  the  nation  has  been 
deeply  moved  and  her  children  have  hurried  to  her 
frontiers.  7  Valiant  soldiers  of  a  sacred  cause,  I  have 
confidence  in  your  tenacious  bravery,  and  I  salute 
you  in  the  name  of  Belgium.  8  Your  citizens  are 
proud  of  you.  9  You  will  triumph,  for  yours  is  the 
might  that  serves  the  right. 

10  Caesar  said  of  your  ancestors:  “Of  all  the 
peoples  of  Gaul  the  Belgians  are  the  bravest.” 

11  Hail  to  you,  army  of  the  Belgian  people!  12  fn 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  remember  that  you  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  liberty  and  for  your  menaced  hearths.  13  Re¬ 
member,  men  of  Flanders,  the  Battle  of  the  Golden 
Spurs  *;  and  you,  Walloons,  who  now  stand  on 
your  honor,  remember  the  six  hundred  Franchimon- 
tois.f 

“Soldiers!  I  leave  Brussels  to  put  myself  at 
your  head. 

Albert 


Further  reading. 

Parkman,  M.  R.  Fighters  for  Peace,  pp.  1-24. 

Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  The  Belgian  Twins. 

“Gives  an  idea  of  manners  and  customs  in  Belgium  before  the  War.” 

Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  The  French  Twins. 

“Story  of  an  escape  from  shell-riddled  Rheims.” 


*A  battle  in  1302  between  the  French  and  the  men  of  Flanders,  in 
which  the  French  were  so  badly  beaten  that  over  4000  gilt  spurs  were  left 
on  the  battlefield.  These  were  hung  up  in  a  cathedral  as  trophies. 

f  The  people  of  Liege  expelled  Louis  de  Bourbon  (the  Bishop)  and  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Philip  V  of  Burgundy.  Philip’s  son,  Charles  the  Bold, 
conquered  the  city  of  Liege  in  1467,  and  razed  the  walls  of  the  town.  In 
1468  the  citizens  again  revolted,  and  Charles  was  again  successful;  but  the 
600  Franchimontois  fought  until  they  were  all  killed. 
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FAIRHAVEN 
July  4,  1918 
Calvin  Coolidge 

All  over  this  Country  whenever  a  great  holiday  occurs,  like 
Washington’s  Birthday  or  the  Fourth  of  July,  speeches  are 
made  by  prominent  men  fostering  ideals  that  will  lead  our 
Country,  through  the  men  and  women,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
listening  in  the  audience,  to  finer  things.  When  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  he  made  a  Fourth  » 
of  July  speech  that  boys  and  girls  will  find  of  great  interest. 
This  speech  was  made  at  the  little  town  of  Fairhaven  in 
Massachusetts. 

Working  by  committees.  Before  you  read  this  speech, 
divide  the  class  into  two  big  committees,  one  to  plan  the 
scenes  that  preceded  the  speech,  and  the  other  to  plan  the 
scene  at  Fairhaven  in  1918.  These  committees  will  read 
carefully  through  the  speech  to  get  all  the  information  they 
can  about  the  two  scenes.  Perhaps  they  can  find  out  some¬ 
thing  more  about  certain  people  mentioned  so  that  they  can 
picture  them  more  truly. 

Each  group  will  then  act  the  scene  that  it  has  been  investi¬ 
gating. 

*w  E  have  met  on  this  anniversary  of  American 
Independence  to  assess  the  dimensions  of  a  kind  deed. 

2  Nearly  four  score  years  ago  the  master  of  a  whaling 
vessel  sailing  from  this  port  rescued  from  a  barren 
rock  in  the  China  Sea  some  Japanese  fishermen. 

3  Among  them  was  a  young  boy  whom  he  brought 
home  with  him  to  Fairhaven,  where  he  was  given 
the  advantages  of  New  England  life  and  sent  to 
school  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  excelled  in  his  studies.  4  But  as  he  grew 
up  he  was  filled  with  a  longing  to  see  Japan  and  his 
aged  mother.  5  He  knew  that  the  duty  of  filial 
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piety  lay  upon  him  according  to  the  teachings  of  his 
race,  and  he  was  determined  to  meet  that  obliga¬ 
tion. 

B  6 1  think  that  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  this  day. 
7  Here  was  a  youth  who  determined  to  pursue  the 
course  which  he  had  been  taught  was  right.  8  He 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  and  the  greater 
dangers  that  awaited  an  absentee  from  his  country 
under  the  then  existing  laws,  to  perform  his  duty 
to  his  mother  and  to  his  native  land.  9  In  making 
that  return  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  he  was 
the  first  Ambassador  of  America  to  the  Court  of 
Japan,  for  his  extraordinary  experience  soon  brought 
him  into  the  association  of  the  highest  officials  of 
his  country,  and  his  presence  there  prepared  the 
way  for  the  friendly  reception  which  was  given  to 
Commodore  Perry  when  he  was  sent  to  Japan  to 
open  relations  between  that  Government  and  the 
Government  of  America. 

c  10  We  see,  then,  how  out  of  the  kind  deed  of 
Captain  Whitefield,  the  friendly  relations  which 
have  existed  for  many  years  between  the  people  of 
Japan  and  the  people  of  America  were  encouraged 
and  made  possible.  11  And  it  is  in  recognition  of 
that  event  that  we  have  here  to-day  this  great  con¬ 
course  of  people,  this  martial  array,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Japanese  people  —  a  people  who 
have  never  failed  to  respond  to  an  act  of  kind¬ 
ness. 

D 12  It  was  with  special  pleasure  that  I  came  here 
representing  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
to  extend  an  official  welcome  to  His  Excellency 
Viscount  Ishii,  who  comes  here  to  present  to  the 
town  of  Fairhaven  a  Samurai  sword  on  behalf  of  the 
sons  of  that  boy  who  was  rescued  long  ago. 
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E  13  This  sword  was  once  the  emblem  of  place  and 
caste  and  arbitrary  rank.  14  It  has  taken  on  a  new 
significance  because  Captain  Whitefield  was  true  to 
the  call  of  humanity,  because  a  Japanese  boy  was 
true  to  his  call  of  duty.  16  This  emblem  will  here¬ 
after  be  a  token  not  only  of  a  friendship  that  exists 
between  two  nations  but  a  token  of  liberty,  of 
freedom,  and  of  the  recognition  by  the  Government 
of  both  these  nations  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

18  Let  it  remain  here  as  a  mutual  pledge,  —  by  the 
giver  and  the  receiver,  —  of  their  determination 
that  the  motive  which  inspired  the  representatives  of 
each  race  to  do  right  is  to  be  a  motive  which  is  to 
govern  the  people  of  the  earth. 

Discussion,  i.  Where  was  the  speech  made,  by  whom,  and  on 
what  occasion?  2.  Who  are  the  important  persons  present  at  the 
giving  of  the  speech  or  referred  to  in  it? 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  Samurai  sword. 

4.  If  you  wanted  to  find  out  something  more  about  Commodore 
Perry  or  Viscount  Ishii  where  would  you  look?  Find  three  facts  about 
each. 

5.  What  is  the  big  thought  of  the  speech  in  Coolidge’s  mind? 
Why  is  it  important  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  should  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  relationship? 

6.  What  feelings  dominated  Captain  Whitefield,  the  Japanese 
fishermen,  the  Japanese  boy,  Viscount  Ishii,  and  Coolidge? 

Further  reading.  Barnes,  James.  The  Hero  of  Erie. 

“Life  of  Commodore  Perry,  his  adventures  as  a  boy  on  the  frigate 
General  Greene,  and  as  the  hero  of  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie.” 


AN  ADDRESS  ON  THE  FLAG 
Charles  E.  Hughes 

The  address  on  the  next  page  was  made  by  Chief  Justice 
Charles  E.  Hughes  in  presenting  a  flag  to  the  honor  members 
of  a  graduating  class  at  the  National  Cathedral  School  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  5,  1916. 

Outline  the  speech:  (1)  by  paragraphs;  (2)  by  sentences. 
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‘This  flag  means  more  than  association  and 
reward.  2  It  is  the  symbol  of  our  national  unity, 
our  national  endeavor,  our  national  aspiration. 

3  It  tells  you  of  the'  struggle  for  independence,  of 
union  preserved,  of  liberty  and  union  one  and  in¬ 
separable,  of  the  sacrifices  of  brave  men  and  women 
to  whom  the  ideals  and  honor  of  this  Nation  have 
been  dearer  than  life. 

B  4  It  means  America  first;  it  means  an  undivided 
allegiance.  5  It  means  America  united,  strong  and 
efficient,  equal  to  her  tasks.  6  It  means  that  you 
cannot  be  saved  by  the  valor  and  devotion  of  your 
ancestors;  that  to  each  generation  comes  its 
patriotic  duty;  and  that  upon  your  willingness  to 
sacrifice  and  endure,  as  those  before  you  have 
sacrificed  and  endured,  rests  the  national  hope. 

C7It  speaks  of  equal  rights;  of  the  inspiration 
of  free  institutions  exemplified  and  vindicated;  of 
liberty  under  law  intelligently  conceived  and  im¬ 
partially  administered. 

D  8  There  is  not  a  thread  in  it  but  scorns  self- 
indulgence,  weakness,  and  rapacity.  9  It  is  eloquent 
of  our  common  interests,  outweighing  all  divergences 
of  opinion,  and  of  our  common  destiny. 

E 10  Given  as  a  prize  to  those  who  have  the  highest 
standing,  it  happily  enforces  the  lesson  that  intelli¬ 
gence  and  zeal  must  go  together,  that  discipline 
must  accompany  emotion,  and  that  we  must  ulti¬ 
mately  rely  upon  enlightened  opinion. 

Further  reading.  Find  out  different  things  about  the  flag. 
Holden,  E.  S.  Our  Country's  Flag  and  Flags  of  Foreign  Countries. 
“Explains  symbolism,  weather  signals,  uses  of  flags  at  sea,  salutes, 
signaling,  etc.” 

Tappan,  E.  M.  The  Little  Book  of  the  Flag. 

“A  history  of  American  flags;  also  how  to  behave  towards  the  flag.” 
Flag  Day  Entertainment.  Have  a  program  in  a  class  period. 
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OUR  HISTORY  IN  LITERATURE 


Things  to  do  at  the  Library 

I.  Reference  Books.  The  following  are  interesting  history  read¬ 
ing.  Divide  them,  or  similar  books,  among  the  class  and  have  a 
Book  Day  for  one-minute  talks  on  the  books. 

i.  Where  We  Came  From 

Bourne,  H.  E.,  and  Benton,  E.  J. :  Introductory  American  History . 

- : - :  History  of  the  United  States . 

Gordy,  W.  F.:  American  Beginnings  in  Europe. 

Tappan,  Eva  March:  Our  European  Ancestors. 

2.  Discovery,  Exploration,  and  Pioneering 

Baldwin,  James:  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

Barstow,  C.  L.:  Explorers  and  Settlers. 

Brooks,  Noah:  First  Across  the  Continent.  (Lewis  and  Clark) 
Foote,  A.  E.  and  Skinner,  A.  W. :  Explorers  and  Founders  of  America,. 
Hazard,  B.  E.  and  Dutton,  S.  T. :  Indians  and  Pioneers. 
Lighton,  William  R. :  Lewis  and  Clark. 

McMurry,  C.  A.:  Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West . 
Moores,  C.  W. :  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus . 

Thwaites,  Reuben  G,:  Daniel  Boone. 

3 .  Colonial  Days 

Barstow,  C.  L. :  Colonists  and  the  Revolution . 

Colonial  Stories.  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas. 

Cooke,  J.  E.:  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Gordy,  W.  F. :  Colonial  Days. 

Hart,  A.  B.  and  others:  Colonial  Children.  (Source  reader) 

- — - :  How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived.  (Sources) 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel:  Grandfather  s  Chair. 

Newton,  Caroline  C.:  Once  Upon  a  Time  in  Connecticut. 
Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch:  Colonial  Twins  of  Virginia.  Puritan  Twins . 

4.  Revolutionary  War 

Bemis,  Holtz,  and  Smith:  The  Patriotic  Reader. 

Fiske,  John:  The  War  of  Independence. 

Foote,  A.  E.  and  Skinner,  A.  W.:  Makers  and  Defenders  of 

America. 

Hart,  A.  B.:  Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution. 

Hasbrouck,  L.  S. :  Israel  Putnam. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.  and  Kendall,  C.  N.:  History  of  the  U.  S. 
True,  J.  P. :  Scouting  for  Washington.  Morgan' s  Men.  On  Guard 
against  Tory  and  Tarleton. 

II.  Program  Periods.  Celebrate  Columbus  Day,  Lincoln’s  and 
Washington’s  Birthdays,  Memorial  and  Flag  Days. 
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PLEASURE  READING 


Poems  and  Stories 
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JAPANESE  POETRY 

Translated  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page 

These  poems  are  all  tiny  like  so  many  things  the  Japanese 
enjoy  making. 

Which  three  poems  do  you  like  the  best?  Learn  them. 
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LATE  SNOW-FLAKES 


Down  through  the  wintry  air 
In  crowds  come  fluttering 
Flowers  white  beyond  compare. 
Back  of  these  clouds  somewhere 
Surely  there  must  be  Spring. 


OO 
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ILLUSION 

The  trees  are  heavy  with  thick-falling  snow 
How  can  the  nightingale  still  triumph  so? 

She  sees,  in  her  impassioned  carolling, 

The  trees  thick-hung  with  blossoms  of  the  Spring, 
The  ground  all  strewn  with  plum-flowers  in  the  spring. 


k 


Kt 

t) 
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HOAR  FROST 

The  autumn  dews  are  silvery  white 
And  I  would  fain  be  told 
How  they  can  paint  whole  forests  in  a  night 
Brown,  scarlet,  crimson,  gold. 


& 


WAVE  CRESTS 


When  Autumn  comes,  each  flower  and  shrub  and  tree 
Changes  to  colours  new. 

Only  the  wind-blown  flowers  of  the  sea 

Forever  keep  unchanged  their  snow-white  hue. 


C3 


NOONTIDE 


The  noontide  was  too  perfect :  there  the  sheaves 
Of  rice-straw  stood ;  the  breathless  trees 
Folded  their  shadows  up  into  their  sleeves  .  .  . 
Stilled  even  the  sleepy  hum  of  autumn  bees  .  .  . 
Some  miracle,  I  knew,  must  come  to  birth  .  .  . 
An  apple  dropped  to  earth.  ^  r** 


WAITING 


The  trees  stand  hushed,  on  tip-toe  for  the  sight 
Of  moon-rise,  that  shall  glorify  the  night. 

c>  shadows  0 

The  moon  is  risen,  and  without  a  sound  J&P 
They  write  their  welcome-songs  along  the  ground. 


POETRY  FROM  JAPAN 

FRAGMENTS 
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If  I  should  come  no  more, 
Plum-tree,  beside  my  door,  d 
Forget  not  thou  the  Spring, 
Faithfully  blossoming. 


^  Pluck  the  moon  from  out  the  sky, 
^^5  Add  a  stick  to  hold  it  by  — 

Lo !  what  a  pretty  fan ! 


6 


6 


Our  dish  of  water  for  the  tea, 
While  it  waited  for  us,  see!  — 

Of  itself,  and  in  a  trice 
Has  made  itself  a  lid  —  of  ice. 

There  is  a  trinity  of  loveliest  things 
Moon,  flowers  —  and  now.  . 

To  find  the  third.  .  .  . 


Whatever  be  our  lot,  ^  ^ 

In  marble  palace,  or  in  hut  of  straw,  A? 
We  long  for  what  is  not.  ®ar: 

Retreat?  I  tell  you  no!  (ft 

The  Samurai  is  like  an  arrow,  shot  <3  ' 

Clean  from  the  bow, 

That  on  its  destined  course  returneth  not! 


<6 


7  Three  things  in  this  world  never  stay 

To  wait  man’s  pleasure —  fading  flowers, 
Rivers  that  seaward  take  their  way,  d 

And  passing  hours. 

Discussion,  i.  Do  you  think  the  titles  are  well  chosen?  Why? 
Make  up  titles  for  the  seven  fragments. 

2.  Take  each  poem  and  give  it  in  your  own  words,  telling  what 
you  see  in  each  line.  3.  Find  lines  that  suggest  Japan. 
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What  do  you  think  was  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing 
this  beautiful  tale?  Was  it  to  present  in  story  form  a 
vital  truth  that  has  a  lesson  for  everybody?  Or  was  it  to 
make  you  see  the  country  of  Persia  and  its  people? 


It  was  in  the  reign  of  Malik  Shah  —  may  Allah1 
rejoice  his  soul  —  that  a  mysterious  rider,  on  a  white 
horse,  galloped  across  the  salt  sands  from  Naishapur  in 
Khorassan2  to  the  tent  of  Hafed  Ben  Hafed.  The 
stranger  sat  by  the  door  of  the  tent,  silent,  till  the  sun 
went  down.  Then  mounting  his  horse,  he  said: 

“Hafed  Ben  Hafed,  art  thou  content?” 

And  he  rode  away  like  an  arrow  into  the  night. 

2  Hafed  Ben  Hafed  sat  in  his  tent  and  pondered  the 
words  of  the  mysterious  messenger,  till  the  morning 
broke.  Then  he  said  to  himself : 

“  No,  I  cannot  be  content  until  I  shall  have  slain  mine 
enemy  and  the  enemy  of  my  clan.” 

And  he  arose  and  went  into  the  mountains  of  Khoras¬ 
san.  When  he  returned  to  his  tent  there  was  one  less 
enemy  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet.3 


1  Allah  (al'  a),  the  Supreme  Being:  —  the  name  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
and  the  Mohammedans  generally. 

2  Khorassan  (ko'  ras-san'),  a  province  in  N.E.  Persia. 

3  Prophet,  refers  to  Mohammed  (mo-ham'  ed),  Arabian  prophet,  founder 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
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3  Again  the  mysterious  rider  galloped  across  the  salt 
sands  of  Naishapur  and  stopped  by  the  door  of  Hafed 
Ben  Hafed’s  tent  till  the  sun  went  down.  Then  mount¬ 
ing  his  horse,  he  said : 

“Hafed  Ben  Hafed,  art  thou  content?” 

And  he  rode  away  like  an  arrow  into  the  night. 

4  Hafed  Ben  Hafed  sat  in  his  tent  and  pondered  the 
words  of  the  mysterious  messenger,  till  the  morning 
broke.  Then  he  said  to  himself: 

“No,  I  cannot  be  content  until  I  shall  have  become 
the  ruler  of  the  province.” 

And  he  arose  and  went  towards  the  north  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  band  of  soldiers.  And  when  he  returned  to  his 
tent  he  was  accompanied  by  shoutings  of  triumph.  But 
he  refused  to  give  up  his  tent  on  the  edge  of  the  desert 
for  a  palace  in  the  city. 

And  he  continued  to  rule  over  the  province  and  be¬ 
came  a  great  favorite  with  Malik  Shah. 

5  Again  the  mysterious  rider  came  across  the  salt  sand 
and  sat  beside  Hafed  Ben  Hafed’s  door  till  the  sun  went 
down.  Then  mounting  his  horse,  he  said : 

“Hafed  Ben  Hafed,  art  thou  content?” 

And  he  rode  away  like  an  arrow  into  the  night. 

6  Hafed  Ben  Hafed  sat  in  his  tent  and  pondered  the 
words  of  the  mysterious  messenger  till  the  morning 
broke.  Then  he  said  to  himself: 

“No,  I  cannot  be  content  until  I  shall  have  founded 
a  dynasty  and  planted  a  throne  for  my  descendants.” 

Then  he  arose  and  went  to  Teheran.1  .  .  . 

When  the  white  roses  began  to  bloom  again,  and  the 
nightingales  to  sing  in  the  gardens  of  Persepolis,2  the 
people  saluted  Hafed  Ben  Hafed  as  ruler  and  king. 

1  Teheran  (te-h’ran'),  the  capital  of  Persia,  about  seventy  miles  south 
of  Caspian  Sea. — Webster,  in  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  at  end  of  Dictionary. 

2  Persepolis.  Look  this  up  in  the  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  at  the  end  of 
Webster’s  Dictionary. 
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But  he  continued  to  live  in  his  tent  by  the  edge  of  the 
salt  desert,  with  the  door  opening  towards  the  rising  sun. 

7  Again  the  mysterious  rider  galloped  across  the  salt 
sands  from  Naishapur,  and  sat  before  the  door  of  Hafed 
Ben  Hafed  till  the  sun  went  down.  Then  mounting  his 
horse,  he  said: 

“Hafed  Ben  Hafed,  art  thou  content?” 

And  he  rode  away  like  an  arrow  into  the  night. 

8  Hafed  Ben  Hafed  sat  in  his  tent  and  pondered  the 
words  of  the  mysterious  messenger,  till  the  morning 
broke.  Then  he  arose  and  went  to  the  door  of  his 
tent,  and  there  he  found  a  poor  child  of  the  desert, 
son  of  the  enemy  of  his  youth,  whom  he  had  slain  with 
all  his  clan,  in  the  mountains  of  Khorassan. 

Hafed  Ben  Hafed  took  the  child  into  his  tent  and  gave 
him  dates  and  pomegranates  and  choice  wine,  and  said 
unto  him: 

“Thou  son  of  mine  ancient  enemy,  thou  shalt  be  in 
future  mine  own  son.” 

9  And  the  child  of  the  desert  went  and  fetched  a  white 
rose  and  gave  it  to  his  benefactor.  And  Hafed  Ben 
Hafed  said: 

“Now  I  am  content.  For  every  drop  of  blood  that 
I  have  shed,  there  shall  be  planted  a  white  rose  tree 
throughout  the  land  of  my  kingdom.” 

10  From  that  day  Persia  has  been  called  the  land  of  the 
white  rose  and  the  nightingale.  And  the  mysterious 
rider  from  across  the  salt  sands  stopped  no  more  be¬ 
fore  the  door  of  Hafed  Ben  Hafed’s  tent. 

Discussion,  i .  Decide  what  you  think  the  author’s  purpose  was 
and  outline  your  reasons.  2.  How  do  you  know  that  Hafed  was 
affected  by  the  stranger’s  question?  3.  Which  words  or  expressions 
give  the  local  color  of  Persia? 

4.  What  successive  ambitions  did  the  stranger  arouse  in  Hafed? 
How  did  these  ambitions  differ?  Compare  with  Hawthorne’s  Great 
Stone  Face. 
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Oral  reading.  Have  groups  of  ten  pupils  compete  in  reading  the 
ten  sections  aloud  in  relay. 

Further  reading.  Leigh  Hunt’s  “Abou  Ben  Adhem.”  (River¬ 
side  Seventh  Reader,  p.  46.) 

Renninger,  E.  D.  The  Story  of  Rustum,  and  other  Persian  Heroes. 
French,  H.  W.  The  Lance  of  Kanana. 


ALEXANDER  TAMING  BUCEPHALUS 

Park  Benjamin 

This  poem  will  carry 
you  back  to  the  an¬ 
cient  days  of  Macedonia 
when  Philip  was  king. 

It  shows  the  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  recon¬ 
structing  an¬ 
other  age,  with  its  strange  costumes  and  setting. 

Those  with  vivid  imaginations  will  build  up  this  whole 
scene  before  them  as  they  read,  —  Philip,  Philonicus,  Bu¬ 
cephalus,  Alexander — hear  the  sharp  commands  and  the 
hoarse  applause  of  the  armed  hosts,  see  the  royal  boy  Alex¬ 
ander  brave  death,  —  but  why  tell !  Read  for  yourself : 


Bring  forth  the  steed!”  —  It  was  a  level  plain 
Broad  and  unbroken  as  the  mighty  sea, 

When  in  their  prison  caves  the  winds  lie  chained. 
There  Philip  sat,  pavilioned  from  the  sun ; 

There,  all  around,  thronged  Macedonia’s  hosts, 
Bannered  and  plumed  and  armed  —  a  vast  array. 
There  too  among  an  undistinguished  crowd, 
Distinguished  not  himself  by  pomp,  or  dress, 

Or  any  royal  sign,  save  that  he  wore 
A  god-like  aspect  like  Olympian  Jove, 

And  perfect  grace  and  dignity,  —  a  youth,  — 
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A  simple  youth  scarce  sixteen  summers  old, 

With  swift  impatient  step  walked  to  and  fro. 

E’en  from  their  monarch’s  throne,  they  turned  to 
view  — 

Those  countless  congregations,  —  that  young  form ; 
And  when  he  cried  again,  “Bring  forth  the  steed!” 
Like  thunder  rolled  the  multitudinous  shout 
Along  the  heavens,  —  “Live,  Alexander!” 

2  Then  Philip  waved  his  sceptre,  —  silence  fell 
O’er  all  the  plain.  —  ’Twas  but  a  moment’s  pause, 
While  every  gleaming  banner,  helm,  and  spear 
Sank  down  like  ocean  billows,  when  the  breeze 
First  sweeps  along  and  bends  their  silvery  crests. 

Ten  thousand  trumpets  rung  amid  the  hail 

Of  armies,  as  in  victory,  —  “Live  the  King!” 

And  Philonicus,  the  Pharsalian,  kneeled: 

From  famous  Thessaly  a  horse  he  brought, 

A  matchless  horse.  Vigor  and  beauty  strove 
Like  rival  sculptors  carving  the  same  stone  ' 

To  win  the  mastery;  and  both  prevailed. 

His  hoofs  were  shod  with  swiftness;  where  he  ran 
Glided  the  ground  like  water;  in  his  eye 
Flashed  the  strange  fire  of  spirits  still  untamed, 

As  when  the  desert  owned  him  for  its  lord. 

Mars!  What  a  noble  creature  did  he  seem! 

Too  noble  for  a  subject  to  bestride, 

Worth  gold  in  talents;  chosen  for  a  prince, 

The  most  renowned  and  generous  on  earth. 

3  “Obey  my  son,  Pharsalian!  Bring  the  steed!” 

The  Monarch  spoke.  A  signal  to  the  grooms, 

And  on  the  plain  they  led  Bucephalus. 

“Mount,  vassal,  mount!  Why  pales  thy  cheek  with 
fear? 
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Mount  —  ha!  art  slain?  Another!  mount  again!” 
’Twas  all  in  vain.  —  No  hand  could  curb  a  neck 
Clothed  with  such  might  and  grandeur  to  the  rein : 
No  thong  or  spur  could  make  his  fury  yield.  — 

Now  bounds  he  from  the  earth;  and  now  he  rears, 
Now  madly  plunges,  strives  to  rush  away, 

Like  that  strong  bird  —  his  fellow,  king  of  air ! 

4  “Quick,  take  him  hence,”  cried  Philip;  “heiswild!” 
“Stay,  father,  stay!  —  lose  not  this  gallant  steed, 

For  that  base  grooms  cannot  control  his  ire! 

Give  me  the  bridle!”  Alexander  threw 
His  light  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  and  drew  nigh. 
The  brave  steed  was  no  courtier:  prince  and  groom 
Bore  the  same  mien  to  him.  —  He  started  back, 

But  with  firm  grasp  the  youth  retained  and  turned 
His  fierce  eyes  from  his  shadow  to  the  sun. 

Then  with  that  hand,  in  after  years  which  hurled 
The  bolts  of  war  among  embattled  hosts  — 
Conquered  all  Greece,  and  over  Persia  swayed 
Imperial  command,  —  which  on  Fame’s  Temple 
Graved:  “ Alexander ,  Victor  of  the  World!"  — 

With  that  same  hand  he  smoothed  the  flowing  mane, 
Patted  the  glossy  skin  with  soft  caress, 

Soothingly  speaking  in  low  voice  the  while 
Lightly  he  vaulted  to  his  first  great  strife. 

How  like  a  Centaur  looked  the  youth  and  steed ! 
Firmly  the  hero  sat;  his  glowing  cheek 
Flushed  with  the  rare  excitement;  his  high  brow 
Pale  with  a  stern  resolve;  his  glance  as  calm. 
Untutored  to  obey,  how  raves  the  steed ! 

Champing  the  bit,  and  tossing  the  white  foam, 

And  struggling  to  get  free,  that  he  might  dart, 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  shivering  bow! 

The  rein  is  loosened.  “Now,  Bucephalus!” 
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Away  —  away !  he  flies ;  away  —  away ! 

The  multitude  stood  hushed  in  breathless  awe, 

And  gazed  into  the  distance.  .  .  .  Lo !  a  speck,  — 

9 

5  A  darksome  speck  on  the  horizon !  ’Tis  — 

’Tis  he!  Now  it  enlarges:  now  are  seen 
The  horse  and  rider;  now,  with  ordered  pace, 

The  horse  approaches,  and  the  rider  leaps 
Down  to  the  earth  and  bends  his  rapid  pace 
Unto  the  King’s  pavilion.  —  The  wild  steed, 

Unled,  uncalled,  is  following  his  subduer. 

6  Philip  wept  tears  of  joy:  “My  son,  go  seek 
A  larger  empire;  for  so  vast  a  soul, 

Too  small  is  Macedonia!” 

Discussion,  i.  Explain  the  following  words:  pavilioned,1  helm,1 
talents ,2  vassal,3  thong,3  Centaur .4 

2.  Briefly  outline  scene,  characters,  and  chief  events. 

3.  What  is  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing  this  poem? 

Reference  reading.  Look  up  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander 

the  Great  in  an  encyclopaedia  or  history.  Find  when  they  lived  and 
their  other  adventures. 

Haaren  and  Poland.  Famous  Men  of  Greece,  pp.  210-26. 
Plutarch.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Plutarch,  ed.  by  T.  S.  White,  pp.  420-44. 

THE  ELEPHANTS 
THAT  STRUCK 

Samuel  White  Baker 

The  following  story  was  written  by 
an  Englishman  who  had  an  observant 
eye,  and  was  quite  a  traveler.  Those 
qualities  make  a  fine  combination  for 
a  true  story. 

Read  it  now  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly: 

A  1  I  remember  an  occasion,  many  years  ago,  when 
in  Ceylon,  I,  in  connection  with  my  brother,  had 
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organized  a  scheme  for  the  development  of  a  mountain 
sanitarium  at  Newera  Ellia.  We  had  a  couple  of  tame 
elephants  employed  in  various  works ;  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  government  stables 
for  the  transport  of  very  heavy  machinery,  which  could 
not  be  conveyed  in  the  ordinary  native  carts.  There 
were  accordingly  a  large  number  of  elephant  wagons 
drawn  by  their  colossal  teams,  some  of  which  required 
four  elephants. 

2  It  was  the  wet  season  upon  the  mountains.  Our 
settlement  was  6,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  zigzag 
pass  from  Rambodde  at  the  base  of  the  steep  ascent, 
was  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  crest  of  the  pass  was 
7,000  feet  in  altitude,  from  which  we  descended  800  feet 
to  the  Newera  Ellia  plain. 

3  The  elephant  wagons,  having  arrived  at  Rambodde 
from  Colombo,  about  100  miles  distant,  commenced  the 
heavy  uphill  journey.  The  rain  was  unceasing,  the 
roads  were  soft,  and  the  heavily  laden  wagons  sank 
deeply  in  the  ruts;  but  the  elephants  were  mighty 
beasts,  and,  laying  their  weight  against  the  work,  they 
slowly  dragged  the  vehicles  up  the  yielding  and  narrow 
way. 

4  The  abrupt  zigzags  bothered  the  long  wagons  and 
their  still  longer  teams.  The  bridges  over  dangerous 
chasms  entailed  the  necessity  of  unloading  the  heavier 
carts,  and  caused  great  delay.  Day  after  day  passed 
away;  but  although  the  ascent  was  slow,  the  wagons 
still  moved  upwards,  and  the  region  of  everlasting  mist 
(at  that  season)  was  reached.  Dense  forests  clothed  the 
mountain  sides ;  the  roar  of  waterfalls  resounded  in  the 
depths  of  black  ravines ;  tangled  bamboo  grass  crept  up¬ 
wards  from  the  wet  soil  into  the  lower  branches  of  the 
moss-covered  trees,  and  formed  a  green  curtain  impene¬ 
trable  to  sight. 
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B  5  The  thermometer  fell  daily  as  the  altitude  in¬ 
creased.  The  elephants  began  to  sicken;  two  fine  ani¬ 
mals  died.  There  was  plenty  of  food,  as  the  bamboo 
grass  was  the  natural  provender,  and  in  the  carts  was  a 
good  supply  of  paddy;  but  the  elephants’  intelligence 
was  acting  against  them  —  they  had  reasoned,  and  had 
become  despondent. 

6  For  nine  or  ten  days  they  had  been  exposed  to  cease¬ 
less  wet  and  cold,  dragging  their  unmanageable  wagons 
up  a  road  that  even  in  dry  weather  was  insufficient  to 
sustain  the  weight.  The  wheels  sank  deep  below  the 
metal  foundation,  and  became  hopelessly  imbedded. 
Again  and  again  the  wagons  had  to  be  emptied  of  their 
contents,  a.nd  extra  elephants  were  taken  from  the  other 
carts  and  harnessed  to  the  empty  wagons,  which  were 
by  sheer  weight  of  animals  dragged  from  the  deep  mire. 

7  Thus  the  time  had  passed,  and  the  elephants  had 
evidently  reasoned  upon  the  situation,  and  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  no  summit  to  the  mountain,  and 
no  end  to  the  steep  and  horrible  ascent;  it  would  be, 
therefore,  useless  to  persevere  in  unavailing  efforts. 
They  determined,  under  these  heart-breaking  circum¬ 
stances,  to  strike  work;  —  and  they  did  strike. 

c  8  One  morning  a  couple  of  the  elephant  drivers  ap¬ 
peared  at  my  house  in  Newera  Elba,  and  described  the 
situation.  They  declared  that  it  was  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  induce  the  elephants  to  work ;  they  had  given  it 
up  as  a  bad  job! 

9  I  immediately  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  up  the 
pass,  and  then  descended  the  road  upon  the  other  side, 
timing  the  distance  by  my  watch.  Rather  under  two 
miles  from  the  summit  I  found  the  road  completely 
blocked  with  elephant  carts  and  wagons;  the  animals 
were  grazing  upon  bamboo  grass  in  the  thick  forest ;  the 
rain  was  drizzling,  and  a  thick  mist  increased  the  misery 
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of  the  scene.  I  ordered  four  elephants  to  be  harnessed 
to  a  cart  intended  for  only  one  animal.  This  was  quickly 
effected,  and  the  drivers  were  soon  astride  the  animals’ 
necks,  and  prodded  them  with  the  persuasive  iron  hooks. 
Not  an  elephant  would  exert  itself  to  draw.  In  vain  the 
drivers,  with  relentless  cruelty,  drove  the  iron  points 
deep  into  the  poor  brutes’  necks  and  heads,  and  used 
every  threat  of  their  vocabulary ;  the  only  response  was 
a  kind  of  “marking  time”  on  the  part  of  the  elephants, 
which  simply  moved  their  legs  mechanically  up  and 
down,  and  swung  their  trunks  to  and  fro;  but  none 
would  pull  or  exert  the  slightest  power,  neither  did  they 
move  forward  a  single  inch ! 

10  I  never  saw  such  an  instance  of  passive  and  deter¬ 
mined  obstinacy;  the  case  was  hopeless. 

D  11  An  idea  struck  me.  I  ordered  the  drivers  to  de¬ 
tach  the  four  elephants  from  the  harness,  and  to  ride 
them  thus  unfettered  up  the  pass,  following  behind  my 
horse.  It  appeared  to  me  that  if  the  elephants  were 
heartbroken,  and  in  despair  at  the  apparently  inter¬ 
minable  mountain  pass,  it  would  be  advisable  to  let 
them  know  the  actual  truth,  by  showing  them  that  they 
were  hardly  two  miles  from  the  summit,  where  they 
would  exchange  their  uphill  labor  for  a  descent  into 
Newera  Ellia;  they  should  then  have  an  extra  feed,  with 
plenty  of  jaggery  (a  coarse  brown  sugar).  If  they 
passed  an  agreeable  night,  with  the  best  food  and  warm 
quarters,  they  would  possibly  return  on  the  following 
day  to  their  work,  and  with  lighter  hearts  would  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  instead  of  yielding  to  a 
dogged  attitude  of  despair. 

12  The  success  of  this  ruse  was  perfect.  The  ele¬ 
phants  accompanied  me  to  Newera  Ellia;  and  were  well 
fed  and  cared  for.  On  the  following  day  we  returned  to 
the  heavy  work,  and  I  myself  witnessed  their  start  with 
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the  hitherto  unyielding  wagon.  Not  only  did  they 
exert  their  full  powers,  and  drag  the  lumbering  load 
straight  up  the  fatiguing  hill  without  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation,  but  their  example,  or  some  unaccountable  com¬ 
munication  between  them,  appeared  to  give  general  en¬ 
couragement.  I  employed  the  most  willing  elephants 
as  extras  to  each  wagon,  which  they  drew  to  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  and  then  returned  to  assist  the  others,  — 
thus  completing  what  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
drivers  as  utterly  impossible.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  elephants  had  at  once  perceived  the  situation, 
and  in  consequence  recovered  their  lost  courage. 

Discussion,  i.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  people  who  observe 
carefully  and  have  traveled  much  are  interesting  to  listen  to  in  con¬ 
versation?  Why?  2.  Could  a  person  travel  and  yet  not  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  conversationalist?  What  qualities  are  needed  to  make  a 
person  interesting  in  conversation? 

3.  Which  would  you  rather  have  —  an  observant  eye  or  a  ready 
tongue?  Why? 

4.  What  point  of  resemblance  is  there  between  this  story  and  the 
poem,  “The  Lion  Path,”  on  page  363? 

Supervised  speed  drills.  The  whole  class  will  begin  reading  at 
the  same  time  to  find  the  details  given  in  a  lettered  section,  when  your 
teacher  announces  the  letter  and  the  question: 

First  rapid  scanning 

A.  Find  all  the  difficulties. 

B.  Find  the  elephants’  reasoning  and  what  they  did. 

C.  Find  everything  that  was  done  to  break  the  strike. 

D.  Find  all  the  details  telling  how  the  strike  was  broken. 

Second  rapid  scanning  (written) 

A-D.  Find  the  words  or  expressions  that  give  local  color. 

Reference  reading,  (a)  The  intelligence  and  work  of  elephants; 
( b )  India,  —  its  climate,  typography,  and  industries. 

Further  reading.  Kipling’s  Jungle  Book ,  pp.  217-61. 

Duncan,  S.  J.  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib. 

“An  English  boy  rescued  from  the  Cawnpore  massacre  is  brought  up  at 
a  native  court  in  North  India.  Excellent  story  and  picture  of  life  in  the 
East.” 
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THE  LION  PATH 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 


Which  person  would  be  worth  knowing?  Why? 

1  I  DARE  not !  — 

Look !  the  road  is  very  dark  — 

The  trees  stir  softly  and  the  bushes  shake, 

The  long  grass  rustles,  and  the  darkness  moves 
Here !  there !  beyond  — ! 

There’s  something  crept  across  the  road  just  now! 
And  you  would  have  me  go  — ? 

Go  there,  through  that  live  darkness,  hideous 
With  stir  of  crouching  forms  that  wait  to  kill? 

Ah,  look!  See  there!  and  there!  and  there  again ! 
Great  yellow,  glassy  eyes,  close  to  the  ground ! 
Look!  Now  the  clouds  are  lighter  I  can  see 
The  long  slow  lashing  of  the  sinewy  tails, 

And  the  set  quiver  of  strong  jaws  that  wait  — ! 

Go  there?  Not  I !  Who  dares  to  go  who  sees 
So  perfectly  the  lions  in  the  path? 


2  Comes  one  who  dares. 

Afraid  at  first,  yet  bound 
On  such  high  errand  as  no  fear  could  stay. 

Forth  goes  he,  with  lions  in  his  path. 

And  then  — ?  He  dared  a  death  of  agony  — 
Outnumbered  battle  with  the  king  of  beasts  — 
Long  struggles  in  the  horror  of  the  night  — 
Dared,  and  went  forth  to  meet  —  O  ye  who  fear! 
Finding  an  empty  road,  and  nothing  there  — 

A  wide,  bare,  common  road,  with  homely  fields, 
And  fences,  and  the  dusty  roadside  trees  — 

Some  spitting  kittens,  maybe,  in  the  grass. 

Read  Sill’s  “Opportunity”  and  tell  how  it  is  like  this  poem. 
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CAPTURING 

AN 

.  'is  i  L 

ALLIGATOR 

Oswald  Kendall 

- _ —  -  J 

This  story  is  an  incident  from  the  book,  The  Romance  of 
the  Martin  Connor,  the  pages  of  which  swarm  with  adven¬ 
tures  even  more  thrilling  than  this  one  on  the  Amazon 
River.  You  will  find  as  you  read  the  story  that  the  char¬ 
acters  stand  out  with  a  good  deal  of  distinctness  —  cer¬ 
tainly  their  actions  do! 

TT here  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  alli¬ 
gators,  and  the  forest  sounds,  at  night  were  louder  and 
more  insistent.  Strips  of  sandy  beach  would  some¬ 
times  line  the  bank,  and  upon  these  were  invariably  to 
be  seen  one  or  more  alligators  —  or  crocodiles,  we  did 
not  know  which  —  looking  for  all  the  world  like  tree- 
trunks.  Wilfred  was  devising  an  angling  apparatus  for 
catching  one  of  these  saurian  monstrosities;  and  he  gave 
forth  the  astonishing  information  that  an  alligator’s 
eye-teeth,  when  ground  to  powder  and  applied  as  a  hot 
compress,  were  an  infallible  cure  for  rheumatism ;  whereat 
Mr.  McLushley  affirmed  that  an  alligator’s  eye-teeth, 
when  not  ground  to  powder  but  in  full  working  order, 
were  an  infallible  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  man  is  heir  to. 
In  speaking  of  these  creatures  do  not  think  that  I  mean 
anything  like  the  caymans  of  Florida.  The  Amazon 
edition  is  in  strict  proportion  with  the  size  and  ferocity 
of  the  country,  and  once  hooked  would  need  a  steam 
winch  and  a  wire  warp  to  shift  him.  They  were  the 
most  repulsive-looking  objects,  and  they  existed  in  such 
swarms  as  to  make  the  river  bank  a  place  of  great 
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danger.  The  Indians,  with  whom  we  were  in  frequent 
contact,  went  in  continual  dread  of  the  monsters, 
which,  according  to  them,  knew  no  fear.  It  was  their 
fearless  reputation,  I  think,  that  inspired  Wilfred  with 
his  idea.  For  it  was  not  the  little  cook’s  intention  to 
kill  an  alligator;  he  proposed  to  capture  one  alive  and 
take  it  home  with  us  in  a  cage  on  deck.  The  scheme 
was  ambitious. 

2  “ Do  you  mean  that  you  want  one  as  a  sort  of  pet?” 
inquired  Captain  Hawks  with  a  grin. 

The  captain  and  Wilfred  and  myself  happened  to  be 
alone  on  the  bridge,  so  we  dropped  back  to  the  familiar 
attitude  toward  one  another  born  of  long  friendship. 

“Well,  I  don’t  suppose  I’ll  be  able  to  lead  ’im  round 
with  a  string  like  a  Fido  dorg,”  said  Wilfred,  “but  we 
could  fix  ’im  up  in  a  cage  on  the  harfter  main-deck  — 
once  we’d  got  ’im.” 

“And  how  do  you  mean  to  get  him?”  .  asked  Cap¬ 
tain  Hawks,  —  “put  salt  on  his  tail  or  just  whistle?” 

“You  let  me  ’ave  the  use  of  a  few  men,  a  boat,  one  of 
them  there  arfter  shore-lines  and  a  winch  and  Hi  will 
get  ’im  aboard,”  answered  Wilfred  with  emphasis. 

“All  right,  I  will,”  replied  the  captain,  “just  to 
see  how  you  will  do  it!”  And  he  grinned  down  at  the 
little  Englishman  with  the  affection  of  long  intimacy. 

3  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  commander’s  reasons  for 
giving  his  permission  were  three-fold.  He  wanted  to 
oblige  Wilfred,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  sincere  re¬ 
spect;  he  wanted,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  how  Wilfred 
would  manage  it;  and  none  knew  better  than  he  the 
necessity  for  some  recreation  among  a  community  of 
hard-working  men  penned  up  in  a  ship  in  a  murderous 
climate. 

4  So  a  cage  capable  of  retaining  a  mad  elephant  was 
forthwith  constructed  upon  the  after  main-deck  by  the 
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carpenter  and  ’Arry  Ketchold,  Wilfred  giving  shrill 
advice.  Then  a  running  noose  was  fashioned  in  a 
stout  manila  line  which,  in  turn,  was  bent  to  a  short 
strip  composed  of  a  hundred  strands  of  the  best  hemp 
cord,  not  twisted  together,  but  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
and  bound  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet.  These  thin  lines 
would  thus  —  so  it  was  thought  —  slip  between  the  al¬ 
ligator’s  teeth  when  he  tried  to  bite  the  line.  The  thin 
lines  in  turn  were  bent  to  a  ring  to  which  was  made  fast 
the  sister-hooks  at  the  end  of  a  long  wire  cable  running 
to  one  of  the  cargo  derricks.  The  appliance  was  sailor¬ 
like  and  efficient  and  would  have  lifted  fifty  alligators 
once  it  was  attached  to  them 

5  The  affair  was  strictly  Wilfred’s.  He  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  operation,  and  the  entire  ship  trembled 
with  excited  expectation.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  an  alligator ;  the  difficulty  was,  once  we  started, 
to  prevent  the  alligator  finding  us.  Within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  ship  at  anchor  was  a  sandbank  upon  which 
four  large  alligators  lay  prone  and  half  regarding  us  with 
the  unfearing  insolence  of  savage  wild  animals  that  have 
only  regarded  the  infrequent  men  they  have  encoun¬ 
tered  as  possible  food  and  not  as  worthy  enemies;  for 
the  Indians  had  no  weapons  capable  of  really  dealing 
wdth  such  creatures.  This,  of  course,  does  not  refer  to 
the  Blowgun  Indians;  but  we  were  many  miles  from 
the  Blowgun  Indians’  country. 

6  A  boat  put  off  quietly  from  the  ship  containing  Wil¬ 
fred  in  the  bows,  in  command,  and  with  his  lariat  paid 
out  astern  alongside  the  boat  and  attached  by  the  sister- 
hooks  to  the  wire,  the  weight  and  pull  of  the  latter  being 
taken  without  effort  by  ’Arry  Ketchold.  Timothy 
Hanks  steered,  while  I  stood  by  Wilfred’s  side  with  a 
rifle  for  defensive  purposes  in  case  anything  miscarried. 
Softly  and  slowly  we  drifted  down  to  the  alligators, 
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Wilfred  signing  his  commands  to  the  gravely  smiling 
Timothy  Hanks.  He  picked  out  one  that  was  reposing, 
or  rather  just  awakening,  some  forty  yards  from  the 
others,  and  which  was  lying  at  an  angle,  thus  allowing 
us  to  approach  and  avoid  his  tail  as  much  as  possible. 
Hardly  a  man  in  the  boat  drew  breath,  and  the  four  men 
at  the  oars  were  ready  to  go  full  astern  with  all  the 
strength  of  eight  muscular  arms.  We  came  so  silently 
and  so  imperceptibly  that  the  alligator  either  did  not 
see,  or  did  not  consider  us  worthy  of  his  attention;  for 
it  must  be  recollected  that  in  that  game-swarming  coun¬ 
try  man  is  at  a  discount.  Suddenly,  however,  the  alli¬ 
gator  realised  how  close  we  were,  and  the  large  ship’s 
boat  may  have  appeared  suddenly  formidable  to  him 
then,  for  he  whisked  round  amid  a  great  upheaval  of 
sand  and  water  and  presented  an  open  mouth  that  was 
a  shock  to  behold.  Then  he  came  for  us. 

“Full  astern  and  ’ard  a-port!”  yelled  Wilfred,  and 
the  boat  slid  round.  “’Old’er!”  he  added  in  a  screech 
of  delighted  excitement. 

7  The  alligator  was  now  within  three  feet  of  our  bows, 
but  our  sudden  change  of  position  disconcerted  him, 
and  he  snapped  together  his  gigantic  jaws  with  a  crack 
like  the  shutting  of  steel  doors.  It  was  at  that  precise 
moment  that  Wilfred  positively  drew  —  not  threw  — 
the  noose  over  the  beast’s  head,  and  he  would  have  top¬ 
pled  over  had  I  not  dropped  my  rifle  and  snatched  him 
back  by  the  slack  of  his  patched  pants.  As  he  fell  back 
into  the  boat  he  clapped  the  whistle  to  his  mouth  and 
blew,  while  I  yelled  to  our  men  to  go  astern  for  our  lives. 

The  boat  shot  backwards,  and  the  waiting  donkey- 
man  on  board  the  ship  started  his  winch  the  very  second 
the  whistle  sounded,  and  the  line  came  tight  round  the 
alligator’s  neck  and  just  abaft  the  eight  great  lumps  he 
carries  there  for  some  mysterious  purpose  of  his  own. 
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8  He  was  both  an  astonished  and  a  very  angry  alli¬ 
gator,  and  to  put  it  precisely,  we  had  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  really  large  alligator 
really  angry  and  thoroughly  surprised,  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  what  I  say  when  I  explain  that  we  literally  fled  to 
the  ship  while  the  most  extraordinary  commotion  com¬ 
menced  in  the  water.  If  you  can  imagine  a  torpedo 
miraculously  imbued  with  intelligence  and  filled  with 
appalled  and  devastating  rage,  you  will  imagine  a  little 
of  what  we  saw.  The  river  Amazon  was  not  half  big 
enough  for  that  alligator.  He  went  for  the  sandbank 
and  the  wire  brought  him  up  with  what  must  have  been 
a  nasty  jar,  and  the  winch  drawing  him  backwards 
raised  him  high  on  his  after  legs  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  cast  himself  .sideways,  like  a  falling  tree,  and  quite 
illogically  he  went  for  his  friends.  But  again  the  wire 
brought  him  up  sharp,  and  the  slack  being  now  gathered 
in,  he  was  drawn  with  a  sudden  jerk  off  the  sandbank 
and  into  the  river  toward  the  ship.  He  darted  up¬ 
stream,  then  down-stream,  and  in  a  sudden  mania  of 
rage  fell  to  rolling  round  and  round  snapping  powerfully 
at  the  rope.  But  he  could  get  no  hold  on  the  hundred 
strands  of  twine,  and  whatever  he  did  the  inexorable 
winch  drew  him  swiftly  to  the  ship. 

9  Meanwhile  the  evening  air  was  filled  with  the  yells, 
shouts,  and  whistles  of  every  man  present,  punctuated 
by  the  heavy  reports  of  the  alligator’s  tail  hitting  the 
water.  Provided  that  the  noose  held  and  did  not  slip, 
he  was  ours,  or  rather  Wilfred’s,  and  Wilfred  whooped 
and  coughed,  and  cackled  and  crowed  and  danced  in 
the  bows  of  our  boat.  As  the  inevitable  wire  drew  the 
alligator,  rolling  and  plunging  and  lashing,  to  the  ship, 
our  excitement  grew  positively  painful.  Then,  for  an 
indescribable  space  of  time,  the  alligator  was  in  the  air, 
rising  sky-wards,  and  doubling  and  twisting  in  a  manner 
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that  made  him  fearful  to  behold.  The  derrick  came 
clanking  round  with  the  same  blind  precision  that  would 
have  marked  its  exact  action  had  the  alligator  been  a 
grand  piano  or  half  a  ton  of  hay;  and  with  the  skilled 
neatness  of  long  practice  the  donkeyman  deposited  that 
raging  alligator  in  the  roofless  cage  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  reception. 

10  We,  in  the  boat,  went  aboard  like  monkeys,  and 
every  man  in  the  ship  crowded  round  the  cage,  while  a 
man  poised  above  unshackled  the  sister-hooks  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  disengage  the  noose  from  the  reptile  below 
him.  Our  captive  had  not  too  much  room,  but  we  had 
given  him  as  much  space  as  we  could  afford,  and  he 
filled  that  space  completely  and  almost  simultaneously 
in  mad  rushes  to  get  at  us,  snapping  his  terrific  jaws  and 
pounding  the  iron  deck  with  his  prodigious  after  parts 
in  great  ringing  thuds.  He  did  not  know  what  fear  was, 
that  alligator;  and  the  trying  experience  he  had  just 
gone  through  and  the  surrounding  number  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  in  no  way  dismayed  him. 

11  Wilfred  went  dancing  round,  butting  into  all  in¬ 
discriminately,  extolling  the  virtues  and  beauties  of  his 
pet  in  the  high  shrill  whoops  of  great  exhilaration.  He 
flung  a  large  lump  of  pork  into  the  cage,  but  the  alli¬ 
gator  was  not  looking  for  food ;  his  spirit  and  his  body 
demanded  red  revenge;  and  his  implacable,  uncon¬ 
querable  ferocity  gained,  not  only  our  respect,  but  al¬ 
most  our  affection.  All  through  the  night  the  alligator 
snapped  his  jaws  and  refused  even  to  look  at  food  that 
was  offered  him.  On  one  side  of  the  cage  was  a  wooden 
trough  just  deep  enough  for  him  to  lie  in,  while  a  short 
strip  of  hose  from  a  deck  hydrant  enabled  Wilfred  to 
keep  his  pet  in  a  healthy  state  of  dampness.  The  rep¬ 
tile  was,  of  course,  a  great  source  of  interest  to  us  all,  and 
its  refusal  to  take  food  at  first  caused  much  anxiety 
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throughout  the  ship,  and  a  genuine  sigh  of  relief  went 
up  when  Wilfred  announced,  two  days  later: 

“  Percy  is  able  to  sit  up  and  take  a  little  nourishment. 
’E’s  eaten  sixty-two  pounds  of  fresh  manatee!” 

12  “  We  are  coming  on,”  said  Captain  Hawks  to  me. 
“We  gathered  in  a  dog  at  Para,  then  an  Indian  minus 
one  leg,  and  now  a  very  well-equipped  alligator  —  or 
crocodile ;  don’t  know  which.  We  should  be  a  full  ship’s 
company  by  the  end  of  the  cruise  at  this  rate.” 

First  reading,  i.  Tell  how  they  captured  the  alligator.  2.  How 
do  you  know  that  Wilfred,  the  Englishman,  was  uneducated? 
3.  Has  the  author  a  sense  of  humor?  How  do  you  know? 

Rapid  scanning.  Find  topics  for  sections  1-3,  4-5,  6-9,  io-n, 
and  12. 


Reference  reading,  (a)  How  alligators,  crocodiles,  and  caymans 
differ;  ( b )  Brazil  —  its  typography  and  industries. 

Further  reading.  Get  Kendall’s  Romance  of  the  Martin  Connor 
from  the  library  and  read  it  to  find  what  the  captain  referred  to  in 
section  12. 


A  personal  preference  project:  Making  an  outline  (10th  month.) 

I.  Selection  of  ten  favorites.  On  the  following  pages  you  will  find 
lists  of  articles,  essays,  etc.  —  all  kinds  of  informational  reading: 


Home  and  Community .  page  3 7 

Outdoor  Life .  page  107 

The  World  of  Work .  page  21 1 

Our  History  in  Literature .  page  302 

Travel  in  Other  Lands .  page  371 


(a)  For  each  of  the  five  lists  select  the  two  titles  that  you  have 
liked  the  best.  Arrange  them  as  sub  topics  under  their  main  topic. 
Use  the  title  of  the  section  as  the  main  topic.  Always  put  the 
selection  that  you  like  best  in  a  section  as  No.  I. 

(b)  Expand  your  outline  by  adding  under  each  title  two  good 
reasons  why  you  liked  the  selection.  Letter  these  sub-points  a  and  b. 

I.  Home  and  Community. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  DOLLS 
Alice  M.  Bacon 


Reference  lesson  before  reading.  Look  up  the 
following  topics  in  an  encyclopedia  or  other  reference 
books.  Then  you  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
customs  described  in  this  article. 

1.  Japanese  customs:  dress,  food,  feasts,  visiting 

2.  Dolls  of  different  countries 

As  you  read ,  notice  the  words  that  are  peculiar  to  J apan . 
These  give  what  we  call  local  color.  You  can  frequently 
guess  what  they  mean  from  the  sentences  where  they  are 
used.  If  you  cannot  guess,  how  could  you  find  their 
meaning? 

What  do  you  think  were  the  most  interesting  things 
seen  on  this  visit? 

1  Our  vacation  began  on  Wednesday,  and  in  the 
morning  Mine  and  I  went  out  to  see  Yuki  at  her 
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country  house,  where  she  was  spending  a  day  or  two. 
She  and  her  husband  with  servants  and  children 
moved  back  and  forth  between  city  and  country  houses 
•  in  the  most  surprising  and  independent  manner.  The 
house  is  entirely  finished  now,  though  as  yet  only  partly 
furnished,  and  its  master  takes  great  delight  in  it,  and 
spends  all  his  holidays  there  with  his  wife  and  children. 
He  roams  about  the  place,  overseeing  the  workmen  who 
are  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  Yuki  takes  walks  with 
the  children,  and  enjoys  the  freedom  from  the  restraint 
that  her  social  position  entails  upon  her  in  the  city. 
When  we  reached  the  gate,  we  found  her  at  the  head  of 
a  train  of  children  and  nurses,  just  starting  for  a  walk. 
A  very  picturesque  sight  they  were,  Yuki  so  bright  and 
pretty  in  her  soft-colored  Japanese  garments,  and  the 
five  little  ones,  in  their  many-hued,  quaint,  wide¬ 
sleeved  robes,  dancing  back  and  forth  and  around  her 
like  so  many  butterflies.  They  were  tumbling  over 
each  other  and  their  mother  like  five  unruly  puppies, 
and  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  most  uproarious 
manner.  We  found  that  they  were  on  their  way  down 
into  the  fields  to  gather  a  plant  that  is  used  here  to  mix 
into  a  kind  of  cake,  so  Mine  and  I  joined  the  company 
and  wandered  about,  talking  with  Yuki  and  watching 
the  children,  who  were  very  busy  grubbing  up  all  sorts 
of  plants  and  bringing  them  to  their  mother  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon.  Bot'chan  had  the  services  of  a  police¬ 
man  (his  father’s  bodyguard) ,  who  carried  him  over  the 
ditches  and  helped  him  to  find  the  plants,  while  the 
little  girls  were  attended  by  their  nurses,  so  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  ourselves. 

2  Mine  stayed  to  lunch,  but  as  I  was  on  horseback,  I 
was  obliged  to  go  home  and  change  my  dress  and  come 
out  again  in  my  kuruma,  for  we  were  going  that  after¬ 
noon  to  see  the  feast  of  dolls  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
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Tokugawa  daimios.  Mine  has  an  aunt  who  is  one  of 
the  ladies  in  waiting  in  the  house,  and  through  her  Mine 
secured  permission  to  bring  me  to  see  the  ancestral  dolls 
when  the  feast  came  around  to  that  house. 

3  Most  of  Japan  celebrated  the  feast  a  month  ago,  but 
•  at  this  Tokugawa  Yashiki  they  are  so  conservative  that 

they  do  not  keep  the  national  feasts  by  the  new  calendar, 
but  begin  their  year  just  when  the  rest  of  Japan  would 
be  beginning  it  now,  if  Commodore  Perry  had  never  put 
them  into  communication  with  the  outside  world ;  and 
their  feasts  come  trailing  along  a  month  or  two  after 
the  same  celebration  in  more  modernized  houses.  In 
this  house,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  in  Tokyo,  one 
finds  the  old-time  etiquette  kept  up,  and  so  little  have 
the  recent  changes  affected  the  lives  of  the  dwellers 
within  this  quiet  place,  that  many  of  the  ladies  in  the 
house  have  probably  never  seen  a  foreigner  in  their  lives 
until  the  day  when  I  called  upon  them.  Mine  gave  me 
a  little  instruction  in  the  art  of  getting  down  on  my 
knees  and  putting  my  forehead  on  the  floor,  but  the 
present  style  of  American  dress  makes  it  very  hard  to  do 
the  thing  gracefully,  and  my  joints  are  a  good  deal  too 
stiff  to  allow  me  to  be  comfortable  during  the  process. 
However,  I  did  it  after  a  fashion,  and  felt  very  much 
like  a  fool  in  doing  it,  but  it  seemed  necessary  for  me  to 
show  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness  that  had  been 
shown  me  by  being  polite  in  some  manner  that  my 
entertainers  could  recognize.  Our  good  manners  are  so 
undemonstrative  that  only  a  very  much  foreignized 
Japanese  can  discover  that  we  have  any  at  all,  and  the 
usual  result  of  an  effort  here  in  Japan  to  copy  foreign 
manners  is  a  complete  disregard  of  all  rules  of  polite¬ 
ness,  whether  Japanese  or  foreign. 

4  Well,  to  go  back  to  our  feast  of  dolls  —  after  much 
groveling  and  doubling  up  to  the  many  waiting  women 
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who  came  to  the  door  to  receive  us,  we  were  ushered  into 
the  room  where  the  dolls  were  set  out.  There  were  five 
or  six  red-covered  shelves,  arranged  like  a  flight  of 
steps,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  long  room  — 
about  twenty  feet  I  should  think  —  and  these  were 
completely  filled  with  dolls  and  their  belongings,  some  • 
of  them  hundreds  of  years  old.  The  dolls  were,  for  the 
most  part,  effigies  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  the 
five  court  musicians,  though  there  were  some  of  lower 
rank,  but  they  were  not  as  interesting  to  me  as  the 
delightful  little  dishes  and  utensils  illustrating  perfectly 
all  the  furnishings  of  Japanese  homes.  Many  of  the 
things  were  of  solid  silver,  most  delicately  wrought; 
others  were  of  beautiful  lacquer,  with  the  Tokugawa 
crest  upon  them.  There  was  a  lacquered  norimono, 
such  as  great  people  always  used  until  the  overthrow  of 
the  shogunate  and  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  style 
of  coach,  and  a  lacquered  bullock  cart,  the  Emperor’s 
private  conveyance  in  early  times.  Such  a  collection  of 
toys  would  be  a  delightful  thing  to  take  to  America,  for 
it  is  historical,  and  has  been  making  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  illustrates  ancient  as  well  as  recent  Japanese 
life. 

6  Before  each  Emperor  and  Empress  was  set  a  fine 
Japanese  dinner  on  tiny  lacquered  trays,  with  cups, 
bowls,  chopsticks,  and  plates,  all  complete,  and  each 
dish  containing  its  proper  food.  There  was  the  little 
sakS  pot,  filled  with  the  sweet,  white  sake  that  is  brewed 
especially  for  this  feast;  there  was  the  big  rice  bowl 
with  its  spoon  beside  it,  and  everything  ready  for  their 
majesties  to  step  down  and  eat.  The  food  is  renewed 
three  times  a  day  for  three  days,  and  then  the  feast  of 
dolls  is  over,  and  the  dolls  and  their  belongings  are  care¬ 
fully  packed  and  put  away  in  the  fireproof  storehouses 
where  all  valuables  are  kept. 
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6  When  we  had  finished  looking  at  the  dolls  and  had 
partaken  first  of  coffee  and  then  of  tea,  because  we  were 
afraid  that  it  would  not  be  polite  to  refuse  either 
beverage,  word  was  sent  that  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  would  like  to  see  us.  We  were  conducted  to  a 
waiting  room,  where  fortunately  there  were  chairs,  so  I 
felt  more  at  home  than  I  had  when  sitting  on  the  floor, 
and  there  we  waited  for  some  time.  By  Mine’s  advice  I 
had  brought  with  me  a  present  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  of  American  photographs,  some  of  them  views  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  others  of  Colorado  scenery, 
and  these  we  had  sent  in  upon  our  arrival.  While  we 
were  waiting  for  my  lord  and  my  lady  to  appear, 
domestics  served  us  with  tea  and  sushi  or  rice  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  the  year-old  baby  was  brought  in  and 
exhibited.  At  last  there  was  a  rustle  of  silken  garments 
in  the  long  corridor,  and  .the  daimio,  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty,  in  Japanese  costume,  appeared,  with  his 
wife,  who  looked  very  much  like  a  child  herself.  She  is, 
by  the  way,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  last  of  the 
Shoguns.  The  young  man  spoke  a  little  English,  and 
made  an  effort  at  conversation.  I  do  not  try  my 
Japanese  yet  with  great  people,  as  I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  not  be  polite  enough,  though  I  can  get  along 
pretty  well  now  with  servants  and  shopkeepers. 

7  At  last  the  daimio  wished  to  know  whether  I  had 
brought  my  dog,  and  when  I  said  that  he  was  without 
the  honorable  gate,  or  rather  when  Mine  had  said  it  for 
me,  the  party  adjourned  to  the  porch  to  watch  him  while 
I  threw  sticks  for  him  and  made  him  beg  for  sponge 
cake.  The  little  wife  was  so  pleased  that  she  seized 
the  astonished  Bruce  about  the  neck  and  embraced  him, 
entirely  regardless  of  her  elegant  crape  dress,  and  then 
we  went  off,  Bruce  trotting  behind  my  kuruma,  fairly 
covered  with  glory.  Mine’s  aunt  had  been  much  pleased 
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with  Bruce  when  she  saw  him  go  through  his  tricks  in 
my  parlor,  and  I  think  I  owe  my  invitation  to  visit  at 
that  house  to  her  glowing  accounts  of  my  wonderful  dog. 

8  I  was  given,  in  return  for  my  photographs,  a  baby 
doll  creeping  on  all  fours,  dressed  in  crape ;  a  black  and 
white  puppy  with  raw-silk  hair;  a  silk-covered  box; 
and  a  chopstick  case  of  silk.  The  doll  is  an  uncom¬ 
monly  nice  one,  of  Kyoto  workmanship,  and  quite  old. 
All  the  sushi  that  I  had  been  unable  to  eat  were  sent 
out  to  my  kuruma,  neatly  done  up  in  white  paper. 
Further  reading.  Bacon,  Alice  M.  Japanese  Girls  and  Women. 
Johnston,  L.  E.  China  and  Japan. 

“Devoted  largely  to  everyday  life,  especially  games  and  stories  of 
children.’’ 

Murai,  Gensai.  Kibun  Daizen. 

“  Story  of  a  beggar  lad  who  became  the  leading  merchant  of  Japan. 
Based  on  the  life  of  a  popular  Japanese  hero  and  written  by  a  Japanese.’’ 

MURILLO’S  BOYS  — SPAIN 
Estelle  M.  Hurll 

When  you  read  a  travel  article,  you  will  usually  find  in¬ 
teresting  accounts  of  people,  places,  and  things  all  mixed 
up  together.  While  this  article  is  really  a  little  talk  on 
art,  it  gives  such  a  pleasing  picture  gallery  of  Spain  that 
it  is  like  a  travel  article. 

Read  through  the  article ;  then  outline  all  you  remem¬ 
ber  under  five  heads.  Tell  which  interested  you  most. 


Places 

People 

Murillo 

Murillo's 

Art  —  in 

in  Spain 

in  Spain 

picture  —  the 
hoy  in  the 
window 

general 
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The  country  of  Spain  has  in  former  times  con¬ 
tributed  much  that  is  beautiful  to  the  art  and  literature 
of  the  world.  Some  of  our  great  men  of  letters,  like 
Washington  Irving,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  have 
drawn  inspiration  from  its  storied  past.  The  most 
celebrated  Spanish  painters  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  among  them  was  Murillo,  of  whose  picture 
“The  Boy  at  the  Window”  we  are  going  to  read. 

2  Murillo  passed  the  most  of  his  life  in  his  native  city 
of  Seville,  which  is  at  the  southern  end  of  Spain.  In  his 
time,  the  city  was  called  “the  glory  of  the  Spanish 
realms.”  Great  nobles  and  rich  merchants  lived  there, 
and  from  its  ports  trade  was  carried  on  with  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was  adorned  with  splendid  buildings  and 
public  squares,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 

3  Now  the  public  buildings  of  this  time  were  not  only 
fine  to  look  upon  on  the  outside,  but  they  were  made 
glorious  within  by  the  paintings  on  the  walls.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  churches,  monasteries,  and 
hospitals,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  pictures  of 
religious  subjects  suitable  to  adorn  such  buildings. 
Most  of  Murillo’s  works  were  pictures  of  this  kind. 
They  were  not  only  great  works  of  art,  but  they  were 
also  full  of  religious  feeling. 

4  Nearly  all  the  orders  which  Murillo  received  for 
paintings  were,  as  we  have  seen,  for  religious  pictures  to 
decorate  churches  and  monasteries.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  another  class  of  pictures  which  he  painted  ap¬ 
parently  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  as  a  means  of  im¬ 
provement  in  his  art.  These  were  studies  of  street 
children  and  beggars.  Such  works  are  known  as  genre 1 
pictures,  because  they  reproduce  directly  the  scenes  of 
common  life,  just  as  they  are  found  by  the  artist. 

1  Pronounced  zhaN'r’.  Applied  to  paintings  of  scenes  from  everyday 
life. 
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5  The  city  of  Seville,  where  Murillo  lived,  was  full  of 
picturesque  scenes  at  every  turn.  In  southern  Spain 
the  common  people  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the 
open  air,  chatting  in  street  and  market-place,  and 
lounging  in  doorways  and  windows.  They  are  a  rather 
indolent  race,  good-natured,  full  of  fun,  and  easily 
pleased.  They  are  a  handsome  people  too,  with  rich 
olive  skins,  brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  glossy  black  hair. 
The  bright  colors  which  they  love  set  off  their  charms. 

6  Murillo  was  a  keen  observer  of  people  and  things. 
As  he  came  and  went  through  the  streets,  his  quick  eye 
caught  here  a  smiling  face,  there  a  stalwart  figure, 
yonder  an  effective  sash  or  shawl:  the  city  was  full 
of  life  and  color. 

7  It  was  no  doubt  during  some  of  his  strolls  about  the 
city  that  he  chanced  to  see  this  jolly  little  boy  leaning  on 
a  window  ledge.  There  was  something  going  on  in  the 
street  which  amused  the  little  fellow  mightily,  and  a 
broad  grin  appeared  on  the  round  face.  Quite  un¬ 
consciously  he  made  a  charming  picture,  and  in  a  single 
glance  the  painter  took  in  the  scene  and  resolved  to  put 
it  on  canvas. 

8  Nowadays  a  boy  leaning  out  of  a  window  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  caught  by  the  snap-shot  of  some  camera. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  befell  the  boy  of  our  story 
on  this  day,  long  before  the  invention  of  photography. 
The  painter’s  eye  could  take  a  snap-shot  almost  as 
quickly  as  a  camera,  and  the  picture  was  photographed 
on  his  memory.  When  he  actually  began  to  paint  it, 
no  doubt  the  boy  himself  was  called  in,  that  the  artist 
might  study  the  face  more  carefully. 

9  He  is  a  happy-go-lucky  little  fellow  with  nothing  to 
do  all  day  but  to  laugh  and  grow  fat.  There  are  no 
lessons  to  puzzle  his  brain  and  no  schoolmaster’s 
floggings  to  fear.  There  was  no  “compulsory  edu- 
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cation  ”  in  these  long-ago  days.  Life  is  one  long  holiday, 
and  if  he  is  sometimes  hungry  he  is  not  the  boy  to  cry 
for  a  little  thing  like  that*.  Something  is  sure  to  turn  up 
by  and  by.  In  the  mean  time  there  are  plenty  of  ways 
to  amuse  one’s  self.  One  might  even  stay  all  day  at  the 
window  and  find  something  to  see. 

10  Little  donkeys  patter  by  over  the  cobblestones, 
laden  with  huge  panniers  of  straw  or  charcoal.  A 
guitar-player  strolls  along,  thrumming  the  strings  of  his 
instrument  to  accompany  the  love  song  which  he  sings. 
Fruit-venders  pass,  bearing  their  heaped-up  baskets 
and  calling  aloud  their  wares.  Perhaps  a  nobleman  may 
chance  to  come  this  way  and  will  toss  him  a  coin. 

11  Such  are  some  of  the  figures  which  we  may  imagine 
passing  by  the  face  at  the  window.  It  is  a  round  little 
face,  lighted  by  dancing  black  eyes  which  are  full  of 
innocent  mischief.  The  boy  has  a  snub  nose  and  a 
large  mouth.  His  parted  lips  show  a  gleaming  row  of 
teeth.  The  Spanish  are  noted  for  their  fine  white  teeth, 
and  a  witty  traveler  has  said,  “They  are  quite  capable 
of  laughing  on  purpose  to  show  them.”  The  child’s 
black  hair  is  so  glossy  that  the  light  is  reflected  from  it 
as  from  a  polished  surface.  His  blouse  is  slipping  down 
on  one  side,  and  we  see  his  plump  neck  and  shoulders. 
In  this  warm  climate  the  poor  people  go  about  half  clad. 

12  We  like  to  think  that  the  boy  and  the  painter  grew 
to  be  friends.  As  there  are  other  pictures  of  the  same 
child,  we  feel  sure  he  must  have  been  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  studio.  An  open-hearted,  confiding  little  fellow 
like  this  could  not  fail  to  win  the  heart  of  the  genial 
Murillo,  whom  everybody  loved.  A  useful  little  friend, 
too,  the  boy  proved  to  be;  it  was  good  practice  for 
the  painter  to  study  the  well-shaped  head  and  plump 
neck  and  shoulders.  An  artist  can  teach  himself  a  great 
deal  by  painting  the  same  model  in  different  positions. 
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13  Such  genre  pictures  as  this  were  very  helpful  to 
Murillo  as  preparatory  studies  for  his  great  historical 
pictures.  In  some  of  these  he  had  large  companies  of 
people  to  paint.  Now  when  an  artist  paints  a  crowd  he 
can  make  it  more  natural  and  lifedike  if  he  puts  in 
people  he  has  actually  seen.  So  with  Murillo.  When 
he  painted  the  large  companies  in  his  historical  pictures, 
he  filled  in  with  the  same  figures  he  had  already  painted 
from  life  in  his  genre  studies.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
large  painting  of  the  Israelites  at  the  rock  of  Horeb,1  in 
which  you  can  easily  make  out  a  boy  in  the  crowd  much 
like  this  Boy  at  the  Window.  Thus  the  painter  knew 
how  to  adapt  the  material  which  lay  around  him  to  the 
various  purposes  of  his  art. 

Further  reading.  Look  up  Murillo  in  the  encyclopedia. 

Bacon,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

“Lives  of  43  painters,  with  reproductions  of  their  works.” 

Hurll,  Estelle  M.  Riverside  Art  Series  (No.  6  —  Murillo). 

“Fifteen  pictures,  with  a  description  of  each.” 

THE  RIVER  OF  DOUBT 
William  Roscoe  Thayer 

Outlining.  Arrange  the  following  account  of  Roose¬ 
velt’s  discovery  of  the  River  of  Doubt  in  an  outline  with 

topics  and  sub-points. 

1  Roosevelt  decided  to  make  one  more  trip  for 
hunting  and  exploration.  As  he  could  not  go  to  the 
North  Pole,  he  said,  because  that  would  be  poaching  on 
Peary’s  field,  he  selected  South  America. 

2  He  had  long  wished  to  visit  the  Southern  Continent, 
and  invitations  to  speak  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  at  Buenos 
Aires,  gave  him  an  excuse  for  setting  out. 

1  This  is  the  large  painting  in  the  Hospital  of  Charity,  Seville,  usually 
called  Moses  Striking  the  Rock.  The  figure  referred  to  is  a  boy  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  end  drinking  from  the  vessel  which  is  held  to  his  lips. 
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3  He  started  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  collecting 
animal  and  botanical  specimens,  this  time  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York, 
which  provided  two  trained  naturalists  to  accompany 
him.  His  son  Kermit,  toughened  by  the  previous 
adventure,  went  also. 

4  Having  paid  his  visits  and  seen  the  civilized  parts 
of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  he  ascended  the 
Paraguay  River,  and  then  struck  across  the  plateau 
which  divides  its  watershed  from  that  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon.  For  he  proposed  to  make  his  way 
through  an  unexplored  region  in  Central  Brazil,  and 
to  reach  the  outposts  of  civilization  on  the  Great 
River. 

5  The  Brazilian  Government  had  informed  him  that 
by  the  route  he  had  chosen,  he  would  meet  a  large  river 
—  the  River  of  Doubt  —  by  which  he  could  descend  to 
the  Amazon. 

6  There  were  some  twenty  persons,  including  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  native  rowers  and  pack-bearers,  in  his  party. 
They  had  canoes  and  dugouts,  supplies  of  food  for  about 
forty  days,  and  a  carefully  chosen  outfit. 

7  With  high  hopes,  they  put  their  craft  into  the  water 
and  moved  down  stream.  But  on  the  fourth  day,  they 
found  rapids  ahead.  And  from  that  time  on,  they  were 
constantly  obliged  to  land  and  carry  their  dugouts  and 
stores  round  a  cataract. 

8  The  peril  of  being  swept  over  the  falls  was  always 
imminent,  and  as  the  trail,  which  constituted  their 
portages,  had  to  be  cut  through  the  matted  forest,  their 
labors  were  increased.  In  the  first  eleven  days,  they 
progressed  only  sixty  miles.  No  one  knew  the  distance 
they  would  have  to  traverse,  nor  how  long  the  river 
would  be  broken  by  falls  and  cataracts,  before  it  came 
down  into  the  plain  of  the  Amazon. 
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9  Some  of  their  canoes  were  smashed  on  the  rocks. 
Two  of  the  natives  were  drowned.  They  watched  their 
provisions  shrink.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  the 
forest  had  almost  no  animals.  If  they  could  shoot  a 
monkey  or  a  monster  lizard,  they  rejoiced  at  having  a 
little  fresh  meat. 

10  Tropical  insects  bit  them  day  and  night  and  caused 
inflammation  and  even  infection.  Man-eating  fish 
lived  in  the  river,  making  it  dangerous  for  the  men  when 
they  tried  to  cool  their  inflamed  bodies  by  a  swim. 

11  Most  of  the  party  had  malaria,  and  could  be  kept 
going  only  by  large  doses  of  quinine.  Roosevelt,  while 
in  the  water,  wounded  his  leg  on  a  rock;  inflammation 
set  in,  and  prevented  him  from  walking,  so  that  he  had 
to  be  carried  across  the  portages. 

12  The  physical  strength  of  the  party,  sapped  by  sick¬ 
ness  and  fatigue,  was  visibly  waning.  Still  the  cataracts 
continued  to  impede  their  progress  and  to  add  terribly 
to  their  toil.  The  supply  of  food  had  shrunk  so  much, 
that  the  rations  were  restricted,  and  amounted  to  little 
more  than  enough  to  keep  the  men  able  to  go  forward 
slowly. 

13  Then  fever  attacked  Roosevelt,  and  they  had  to 
wait  a  few  days,  because  he  was  too  weak  to  be  moved. 
He  besought  them  to  leave  him  behind  and  hurry  along 
to  safety,  because  every  day  they  delayed  consumed 
their  diminishing  store  of  food,  and  they  might  all  die  of 
starvation. 

14  They  refused  to  leave  him,  however,  and  a  change 
for  the  better  in  his  condition  came  soon.  They  moved 
forward.  At  last  they  left  the  rapids  behind  them,  and 
could  drift  and  paddle  on  the  unobstructed  river. 

16  Roosevelt  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  dugout,  shaded  by 
a  bit  of  canvas  put  up  «ver  his  head,  and  too  weak  from 
sickness  even  to  splash  water  on  his  face;  for  he  was 
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almost  fainting  from  the  muggy  heat  and  the  tropical 
sunshine. 

16  Forty-eight  days  after  they  began  their  voyage  on 
the  River  of  Doubt,  they  saw  a  peasant,  a  rubber- 
gatherer,  the  first  human  being  they  had  met.  Thence¬ 
forward  they  journeyed  without  incident. 

17  The  River  of  Doubt  flowed  into  the  larger  river, 
Madeira,  where  they  found  a  steamer  which  took  them 
to  Manaos  on  the  Amazon. 

18  During  the  homeward  voyage,  Roosevelt  slowly 
recovered  his  strength,  but  he  had  never  again  the  iron 
physique  with  which  he  had  embarked  the  year  before. 
The  Brazilian  Wilderness  stole  away  ten  years  of  his 
life. 

19  He  found  on  his  return  home  that  some  geographers 
and  South  American  explorers  laughed  at  his  story  of 
the  River  of  Doubt.  He  laughed,  too,  at  their  in¬ 
credulity;  and  presently  the  Brazilian  Government, 
having  established  the  truth  of  his  exploration  and 
named  the  river  after  him,  Rio  Teodor o,  his  laughter 
prevailed.  He  took  real  satisfaction  in  having  placed 
on  the  map  of  Central  Brazil,  a  river  six  hundred  miles 
long. 

Arranged  by  Frances  J.  Olcott. 

Reference  reading.  Encyclopedia  and  geography.  Look  up  Brazil 
and  make  a  sketch  showing  the  places  mentioned. 

Hagedorn,  Hermann.  Boy's  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Lane,  M.  A.  L.  Strange  Lands  near  Home. 

“Reprints  from  the  Youth's  Companion ,  giving  sketches  of  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  little  known  countries  of  South  America.” 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Letters  to  His  Children. 

“Letters  written  during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Most  of 
them  are  addressed  to  the  children,  and  a  few  have  been  included  written 
to  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  about  the  children.” 

Fairgrieve,  James,  and  Young,  Ernest.  Homes  Far  Away. 
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FINDING  ONE’S  WAY  IN  THE  ARCTIC 

VlLHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 

Read  rapidly  what  the  explorer  says  so  that  you  can  retell 
it  accurately: 

1  W E  were  in  a  country  which  none  of  us  had 
previously  seen,  and  there  were  no  river  courses 
or  landmarks  that  could  be  thoughtlessly  followed 
away  from  camp  with  the  assurance  that  you  could, 
with  equal  thoughtlessness,  follow  them  back  again. 
In  that  sort  of  weather  it  is  a  matter  of  the  closest 
observation  and  the  most  careful  reckoning  to  find 
your  way  home  to  camp. 

2  As  you  advance  you  must  notice  the  speed  with 
which  you  are  walking  and  the  time  you  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  any  given  direction,  and  you  must  know 
exactly  at  what  angle  to  the  wind  you  are  travel¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  you  must  check  the  wind  occa¬ 
sionally,  either  by  your  pocket  compass  or  by  a 
snowdrift  on  the  ground,  to  see  that  it  is  not 
changing,  for  an  unnoticed  change  in  the  wind 
would  throw  otherwise  careful  reckoning  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  gear. 

3  The  method  of  such  a  hunt,  if  you  are  leaving 
a  camp  in  unknown  topography,  is  first  to  walk 
around  the  hill  —  for  our  hunting  camps  are  com¬ 
monly  on  high  hilltops  —  and  examine  each  face  of 
the  hill  carefully  enough  so  that  you  feel  sure  that  if 
you  strike  any  point  of  it  within  half  a  mile  of  camp 
you  will  recognize  it  on  the  return.  When  the  to¬ 
pography  of  the  half-mile  square  or  so  surrounding 
camp  has  been  memorized,  you  strike  out,  perhaps, 
right  into  the  wind  or,  perhaps,  at  an  angle  of  45  or 
90  degrees  to  it,  and  travel  straight  for  an  hour  or 
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two  hours,  according  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
you  have  in  your  ability  to  get  back.  If  no  game 
has  been  found,  you  turn  at  some  known  angle  (com¬ 
monly  a  right  angle)  to  your  original  course  and 
walk  in  that  direction  a  carefully  estimated  dis¬ 
tance,  perhaps  as  far  as  you  did  in  the  first  direction. 
If  then  nothing  has  been  found  you  turn  again,  and 
if  you  this  time  also  make  a  right-angle  turn,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  at  what  time  you  are  opposite 
camp  and  one  hour  or  two  hours’  walk  away  from  it. 
Turning  a  third  right  angle  will  face  you  directly 
for  camp,  and  if  you  have  been  careful  you  will  land 
within  half  a  mile  of  your  mark,  or  within  the  area 
which  you  memorized  before  starting.  But  should 
you  miss  it,  you  will  know,  at  any  rate,  at  what  time 
you  are  close  to  it,  and  by  carefully  thinking  the 
matter  out  you  will  see  how  to  walk  around  in  cir¬ 
cles  or  squares  of  continually  increasing  size  until 
you  find  a  place  you  know.  —  Harper's  Magazine. 


Discussion.  What  precautions  are  suggested  to  prevent  one  from 
getting  lost  ? 

• 

A  review  project:  Finding  one's  preferences  (8th  month). 

I.  Selection  of  favorite  stories  and  poems.  ( a )  For  each  list  of 
selections  given  on  the  following  pages  select  your  favorite  story  and 
your  favorite  poem,  a  story  and  a  poem  from  each  list. 


Home  and  N eighborhood . •.  page  i 

Outdoor  Life . page  57 

The  World  of  Work . page  169 


Our  History  in  Literature . page  263 

Travels  in  Other  Lands . page  349 

Humor . page  392 


(b)  Next,  rearrange  your  five  stories  in  order  of  preference,  putting 
the  story  that  you  like  the  best  of  all  at  the  top;  then,  the  one  that 
you  like  next  best,  and  so  on.  ( c )  Arrange  the  poems  in  the  same 
way. 

II.  Reports  on  selections:  one-minute  talks.  Make  an  outline  in 
which  to  tell  why  you  liked  best  the  story  and  the  poem  that  you 
have  chosen  to  put  at  the  head  of  each  list. 

III.  A  recommendation  to  another  class.  Write  a  letter  to  a  boy 
or  girl  in  another  class,  telling  the  titles  of  the  two  selections  and 
giving  the  reasons  for  your  preferences. 
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ANTS 

Lafcadio  Hearn 

Read  the  following  selection  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but  get 
the  details  of  the  story. 

1  In  the  province  of  Taishu,  in  China,  there  was  a 
pious  man  who,  every  day,  during  many  years,  fer¬ 
vently  worshiped  a  certain  goddess.  One  morning, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  his  devotions,  a  beautiful 
woman,  wearing  a  yellow  robe,  came  into  his  cham¬ 
ber  and  stood  before  him.  He,  greatly  surprised, 
asked  her  what  she  wanted,  and  why  she  had  en¬ 
tered  unannounced.  She  answered:  “I  am  not  a 
woman :  I  am  the  goddess  whom  you  have  so  long 
and  so  faithfully  worshiped ;  and  I  have  now  come 
to  prove  to  you  that  your  devotion  has  not  been  in 
vain.  .  .  .  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
Ants? ”  The  worshiper  replied :  “I  am  only  a  low¬ 
born  and  ignorant  person,  —  not  a  scholar;  and 
of  the  language  of  superior  men  I  know  nothing.” 

2  At  these  words  the  goddess  smiled,  and  drew 
from  her  bosom  a  little  box.  She  opened  the  box, 
dipped  a  finger  into  it,  and  took  therefrom  some 
kind  of  ointment  with  which  she  anointed  the  ears 
of  the  man.  “Now,”  she  said  to  him,  “try  to 
find  some  Ants,  and  when  you  find  any,  stoop  down, 
and  listen  carefully  to  their  talk.  You  will  be  able 
to  understand  it;  and  you  will  hear  of  something 
to  your  advantage.  .  .  .  Only  remember  that  you 
must  not  frighten  or  vex  the  Ants.”  Then  the 
goddess  vanished  away. 

3  The  man  immediately  went  out  to  look  for  some 
Ants.  He  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
door  when  he  perceived  two  Ants  upon  a  stone 
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supporting  one  of  the  house-pillars.  He  stooped  over 
them,  and  listened ;  and  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  he  could  hear  them  talking,  and  could  under¬ 
stand  what  they  said.  “Let  us  try  to  find  a  warmer 
place,”  proposed  one  of  the  Ants.  “Why  a  warmer 
place?”  asked  the  other; —  “what  is  the  matter 
with  this  place?  ”  “  It  is  too  damp  and  cold  below,” 

said  the  first  Ant;  “there  is  a  big  treasure  buried 
here;  and  the  sunshine  cannot  warm  the  ground 
about  it.”  Then  the  two  Ants  went  away  together, 
and  the  listener  ran  for  a  spade. 

4  By  digging  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pillar,  he 
soon  found  a  number  of  large  jars  full  of  gold  coin. 
The  discovery  of  this  treasure  made  him  very  rich. 

5  Afterwards  he  often  tried  to  listen  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  Ants.  But  he  was  never  again  able  to  hear 
them  speak.  The  ointment  of  the  goddess  had 
opened  his  ears  to  their  mysterious  language  for  only 
a  single  day. 

6  Now  I,  like  that  Chinese  devotee,  must  confess 
myself  a  very  ignorant  person,  and  naturally  unable 
to  hear  the  conversation  of  Ants.  But  the  Fairy  of 
Science  sometimes  touches  my  ears  and  eyes  with 
her  wand;  and  then,  for  a  little  time,  I  am  able 
to  hear  things  inaudible,  and  to  perceive  things 
imperceptible. 

Discussion.  Make  a  list  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  Reader 
that  will  help  you  to  identify  various  things  in  nature.  Arrange 
them  alphabetically  by  author  and  title. 

Further  reading,  (a)  Lafcadio  Hearn’s  “The  Burning  of  the 
Rice  Fields”;  ( b )  Good  fairy  tales  from  other  countries:  — 

Colum,  Padraic.  The  Boy  Who  Knew  What  the  Birds  Said. 

“How  the  boy  came  to  know  what  the  birds  said  and  some  of  the  good 
stories  he  heard  them  tell  each  other.” 

Houghton,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Russian  Grandmother' s  Wonder  Tales. 
“Slavonic  folk  tales:  animal  stories  resembling  Uncle  Remus  tales.” 
Jacobs,  Joseph.  More  Celtic  Fairy  Tales.  (Irish  folk  tales.) 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

1  Despite  All  the  Advantages  that  have  Resulted  from  Mod¬ 
ern  Invention,  Artists,  Architects,  and  Engineers  of  the 
Present  Time  are  Dwarfed  by  those  who  Wrought 
the  Marvels  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Days 


1  here  are  two  groups  of 
“wonders  of  the  world,”  the  first 
belonging  to  the  period  which  we 
distinguish  by  the  term  antiquity, 
and  the  second  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  Considering  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  building  in  the  earlier 
period,  it  seems  that  the  wonders 
of  antiquity  are  much  more  re¬ 
markable  than  those  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  age;  but  these  are  stu¬ 
pendous  marvels  also,  and  de¬ 
serve  their  fame,  every  one. 

3  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  rank 
first,  being  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  most  permanent  things  which 
man  has  ever  built.  They  are 
situated  in  middle  Egypt,  and 
there  are  now  in  existence  some 
seventy-five;  of  this  number 
there  are  some  which  are  crum¬ 
bling  into  shapeless  masses,  but 
the  group  of  Gizeh,  which  is  the 
most  important,  stands  in  sturdy 
and  unyielding  strength. 

4  The  Pyramids  are  the  tombs 
of  Egypt’s  dead  kings,  and  date 
back  to  the  Fourth  Dynasty  — 
about  three  thousand  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  The  largest  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  thirteen  acres, 
was  originally  four  hundred  and 
eighty-one  feet  high,  and  had  a 
length  on  each  side,  at  the  base, 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
feet. 

5  The  Hanging  Gardens  of 


Babylon  were  built  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  for  his  queen,  Amytis,  and 
their  site  has  been  located  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  city.  They 
consisted  of  a  series  of  terraces 
rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  laid  out  as  a  park.  It  is 
probable  that  such  gardens  would 
have  been  near  to  or  adjoining 
the  king’s  palace,  but  whether  or 
not  they  were  has  not  as  yet  been 
discovered.  The  reign  of  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  was  about  6oo  b.c. 

6  The  Tomb  of  Mausolus,  King 
of  Caria,  at  Halicarnassus,  was 
built  about  352  B.c.  From  this 
great  monument,  built  by  the 
king’s  widow,  Artemisia,  as  a 
memorial  to  him,  the  word 
mausoleum  of  our  common  speech 
is  derived.  The  tomb  seems  to 
have  been  preserved  up  to  the 
twelfth  century,  but  earthquakes 
probably  started  its  ruin  soon 
after  this,  and  the  stones  from  it 
have  been  used  in  many  other 
buildings,  so  that  now  even  its 
general  appearance  can  only  be 
guessed. 

7  The  Temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus,  was  built  at  the  public 
charge,  though  King  Croesus  is 
believed  to  have  contributed 
largely  to  it.  It  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  by  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  height  of  its  columns  was 
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fifty-five  feet.  It  was  begun  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  are  said  to  have  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  it  was  completed.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Diana. 

8  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  a 
statue  of  Helios,  the  sun-god, 
which  was  made  from  the  spoils 
left  by  Demetrius  when  the  city 
was  successfully  defended  against 
him,  after  a  long  siege.  Its  con¬ 
struction  occupied  the  artist 
twelve  years.  It  stood  near  the 
harbor,  but  not  across  the  en¬ 
trance,  as  was  at  one  time  sup¬ 
posed.  It  was  erected  about 
280  B.C.,  and  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  some  sixty-six  years 
later.  Its  height  was  something 
over  one  hundred  feet. 

9  The  Statue  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia  was  the  work  of  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  ancient 
Greece,  Phidias  by  name,  who 
was  born  about  490  B.c.  This 
heroic  figure  was  about  forty-two 
feet  high,  and  represented  the  god 
seated  on  a  throne.  It  was  made 
of  ivory  and  gold. 

10  The  Pharos  of  Egypt  was  be¬ 
gun  under  Ptolemy  I,  and  was 
finished  by  his  son  about  282  B.c. 
It  was  a  lofty  tower,  built  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  rocky 
island  from  which  it  took  its 
name,  and  was  the  great  light¬ 
house  at  the  entrance  to  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Alexandria.  The  light  was 
furnished  by  a  beacon-fire  on  its 
summit.  Its  height  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the 
light  could  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles. 


11  The  Palace  of  Cyrus,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  Empire,  is 
also  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world, 
though  the  preference  is  given  to 
the  Pharos  of  Egypt  by  the  best 
authorities.  This  palace  was 
cemented  with  gold. 

12  The  wonders  of  the  Middle 
Ages  seem  quite  modern  com¬ 
pared  with  the  marvels  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  long  since  crumbled 
into  dust. 

13  The  Colosseum  of  Rome 
heads  the  later  list.  This  was 
built  by  Vespasian,  and  dedicated 
by  his  son  Titus,  in  80  a.d.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  document  of  the 
fourth  century,  this  great  amphi¬ 
theater  seated  eighty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  its  dimensions  being 
six  hundred  and  seventeen  by  five 
hundred  and  twelve  feet.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  bloody 
sports  in  which  the  Romans  de¬ 
lighted,  and  of  the  martyrdom  of 
many  of  the  early  Christians. 

14  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  the 
earliest  burial  places  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  are  outside  the  city  walls, 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles. 
They  were  excavated  wherever 
the  soil  was  suitable  for  such 
tunneling,  but  were  not  secretly 
made,  as  the  old  tradition  would 
have  us  believe.  Their  length 
has  been  estimated  variously  at 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
eight  hundred  miles,  and  the 
number  of  dead  which  they  con¬ 
tain  is  from  six  to  seven  millions. 

15  The  Great  Wall  of  China  was 
built  by  the  founder  of  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  in  256  b.c.  Its  length 
was  once  more  than  one  thousand 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
it  is  the  largest  defensive  work  in 
the  world,  being  thirty-five  feet 
high  and  twenty-one  feet  .thick. 
It  follows  an  irregular  course, 
marking  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  empire,  and  is  not  deflected 
by  natural  obstacles.  There  are 
towers  at  frequent  intervals. 

16  Stonehenge  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable  example  of  the  ancient 
stone  circles,  and  stands,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  ruin,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
in  Wiltshire,  southern  England. 
It  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  Bronze 
Age,  according  to  the  most 
modern  research,  and  that  was 
from  2000  to  1800  B.c.  From  the 
arrangement  of  the  stones  with 
reference  to  the  sun,  it  is  believed 
to  have  had  some  connection  with 
sun  worship. 

17  The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
slantihg  campaniles,  though  not 
by  any  means  the  only  one.  It 
was  begun  in  1 174  and  finished  in 
1350.  Its  height  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  feet,  and  it  is 
fifty-one  and  a  half  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  base.  It  inclines 
thirteen  feet  eight  inches  toward 
the  south.  The  opinion  prevails 


now  that  the  slant  is  intentional 
in  all  these  leaning  towers,  though 
the  reason  for  it  is  not  clear. 

18  The  Porcelain  Tower  of 
Nanking,  which  was  erected  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  an 
octagonal  structure,  faced  with 
variegated  porcelain.  Lamps 
and  bells  were  hung  from  it.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Taipings  in 
1853,  but  many  miniatures  of  it 
are  in  existence  in  various  parts 
of  the  world < 

19  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  edifices  in  the  world. 
It  was  begun  by  Justinian  in 
A.D.  532  and  was  completed  in 
five  years.  Originally  it  was 
named  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 
Its  walls  were  decorated  with 
beautiful  mosaics,  which  have 
been  partly  effaced  or  partly 
covered  with  inscriptions  from 
the  Koran.  It  was  converted 
into  a  mosque  by  Mohammed  II, 
in  1453,  and  four  minarets  were 
added,  while  the  golden  cross  was 
replaced  by  the  crescent.  Its 
dome  is  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
in  diameter  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  feet  high  inside. 

—  The  Scrap  Book 


Speed  and  reference  drills.  1.  The  teacher  will  announce  the 
name  of  a  “wonder”  and  say  some  detail  for  the  class  to  find;  as, 
Who  made  it ,  when ,  where ,  how  big  is  it ,  etc. 

Discussion.  1.  Which  were  the  most  interesting  wonders? 

2.  Which  wonders  could  be  seen  to-day?  Trace  on  the  map. 

3.  Criticize  the  author’s  use  of  the  terms  ancient  and  medieval . 
Making  an  outline.  Outline  main  points  and  details. 

Reference  reading.  Encyclopedia,  Ancient  History,  etc. 

Kelly,  R.  T.  Egypt ,  pp.  61-63  (pyramids). 

Van  Loon,  H.  W.  Ancient  Man ,  pp.  79-87  (Babylon). 

Exhibit.  Mount  pictures  of  some  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World. 
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Things  to  do  at  the  Library 

I.  Boys  and  Girls  of  Other  Lands.  Form  a  Committee  of  Fifteen 
to  meet  boys  and  girls  of  other  countries,  and  report  on  the 
books. 

Ambrosi,  Marietta:  When  I  was  a  Girl  in  Italy. 

Amicis,  EdmOndo  de:  A  School  Boy's  Journal.  (Italy) 

Boyesen,  H.  FL:  Boyhood  in  Norway. 

Colum,  Padraic:  A  Boy  of  Eirinn.  (Ireland) 

Demetrius,  George  :  When  I  was  a  Boy  in  Greece. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes:  Hans  Brinker.  (Holland) 

Foa,  Eugenie:  Boy  Life  of  Napoleon. 

Hudson,  W.  H.:  A  Little  Boy  Lost.  (Argentine) 

Lagerlof,  Selma:  Further  Adventures  of  Nils.  (Sweden) 
Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch:  The  Mexican  Twins.  The  Scotch  Twins . 

The  Spartan  Twins. 

Shaw,  F.  L.:  Castle  Blair.  (Ireland) 

Spyri,  Johanna:  Heimatlos. 

Wade,  M.  H.:  Pilgrims  of  To-day.  (Immigrants) 

II.  Old  World  Heroes  You  Will  Like  to  Meet.  Form  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen  to  get  these  books  at  the  library,  or  similar  ones, 
to  report  to  the  class  what  they  like  best  in  the  books. 

Baldwin,  James:  Story  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Church,  A.  J.:  The  Iliad  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Colum,  Padraic:  Adventures  of  Odysseus. 

- - :  Children  of  Odin. 

French,  Allen:  Story  of  Rolf  and  the  Vikings  Bow.  (Iceland) 
Haaren,  J.  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B.:  Famous  Men  of  Greece. 

-  - - - :  Famous  Men  of  Rome. 

- - - :  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle 

Ages. 

Hodges,  George:  Castle  of  Zion. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W. :  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Pyle,  Howard:  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 

Tappan,  Eva  March:  An  Old,  Old  Story  Book.  (Old  Testament) 

- - :  Old  World  Hero  Stories. 

- — - — — - - :  Story  of  the  Greek  People. 

—  - :  Story  of  the  Roman  People. 

III.  Program  Periods,  (a)  National  songs  of  six  big  countries; 
( b )  Travels  in  this  country;  (c)  Travels  abroad.  See  the  Manual. 

IV.  One-Minute  Reports  in  Relay.  Articles  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  or  Asia. 


Stories,  Poems,  and  Essays 


Page 

A  Farm  Boy  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  . Charles  Dudley  Warner  392 
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A  FARM  BOY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Charles  Dudley  Warner 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  things  can  be  humor¬ 
ous.  Sometimes  the  thing  that  happens  is  funny  in  itself. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  way  a  thing  is  said  that  makes  it  funny. 
Sometimes,  again,  there  may  be  fun  in  the  way  things  that 
do  not  belong  together  are  brought  together,  —  contrast 
adds  to  the  humor. 

Is  the  author  serious  in  this  article?  Prove  your 
points. 

1  The  winter  season  is  not  all  sliding  down  hill  for 
the  farmer-boy,  by  any  means;  yet  he  contrives  to  get 
as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  from  any  part  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  difference  in  boys,  some  are  always  jolly  and 
some  go  scowling  always  through  life  as  if  they  had  a 
stone-bruise  on  each  heel.  I  like  a  jolly  boy. 
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2  I  used  to  know  one  who  came  round  every  morning 
to  sell  molasses  candy,  offering  two  sticks  for  a  cent 
a-piece;  it  was  worth  fifty  cents  a  day  to  see  his  cheery 
face.  That  boy  rose  in  the  world.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  a  large  town  in  the  West.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  no  houses  in  it  except  his  own ;  but  there  is  a  map  of 
it  and  roads  and  streets  are  laid  out  on  it,  with  dwell¬ 
ings  and  churches  and  academies  and  a  college  and  an 
opera-house,  and  you  could  scarcely  tell  it  from  Spring- 
field  or  Hartford,  on  paper.  He  and  all  his  family  have 
the  fever  and  ague,  and  shake  worse  than  the  people  at 
Lebanon ;  but  they  do  not  mind  it,  it  makes  them  lively, 
in  fact.  Ed  May  is  just  as  jolly  as  he  used  to  be.  He 
calls  his  town  Mayopolis,  and  expects  to  be  mayor  of  it; 
his  wife,  however,  calls  the  town  Maybe. 

3  The  farmer-boy  likes  to  have  winter  come  because 
it  freezes  up  the  ground  so  that  he  can’t  dig  in  it;  and  it 
is  covered  with  snow  so  that  there  is  no  picking  up 
stones,  nor  driving  the  cows  to  pasture.  He  would  have 
a  very  easy  time  if  it  were  not  for  the  getting  up  before 
daylight  to  build  the  fires  and  do  the  “chores.”  Nature 
intended  the  long  winter  nights  for  the  farmer-boy  to 
sleep ;  but  in  my  day  he  was  expected  to  open  his  sleepy 
eyes  when  the  cock  crew,  get  out  of  the  warm  bed  and 
light  a  candle,  struggle  into  his  cold  pantaloons,  and 
pull  on  boots  in  which  the  thermometer  would  have 
gone  down  to  zero,  rake  open  the  coals  on  the  hearth  and 
start  the  morning  fire,  and  then  go  to  the  barn  to  “fod¬ 
der.”  The  frost  was  thick  on  the  kitchen  windows,  the 
snow  was  drifted  against  the  door,  and  the  journey  to 
the  barn,  in  the  pale  light  of  dawn,  over  the  creaking 
snow,  was  like  an  exile’s  trip  to  Siberia.  The  boy  was 
not  half  awake  when  he  stumbled  into  the  cold  barn  and 
was  greeted  by  the  lowing  and  bleating  and  neighing  of 
cattle  waiting  for  their  breakfast.  How  their  breath 
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steamed  up  from  the  mangers,  and  hung  in  frosty  spears 
from  their  noses.  Through  the  great  lofts  above  the 
hay,  where  the  swallows  nested,  the  wind  whistled  and 
the  snow  sifted.  Those  old  barns  were  well  ventilated. 
I  used  to  spend  much  valuable  time  in  planning  a 
barn  that  should  be  tight  and  warm,  with  a  fire  in  it  to 
keep  the  temperature  somewhere  near  the  freezing- 
point.  I  couldn’t  see  how  the  cattle  could  live  in  a 
place  where  a  lively  boy,  full  of  young  blood,  would 
freeze  to  death  in  a  short  time  if  he  did  not  swing  his 
arms  and  slap  his  hands,  and  jump  about  like  a  goat.  I 
thought  I  would  have  a  sort  of  perpetual  manger  that 
should  shake  down  the  hay  when  it  was  wanted,  and  a 
self-acting  machine  that  should  cut  up  the  turnips  and 
pass  them  into  the  mangers,  and  water  always  flowing 
for  the  cattle  and  horses  to  drink.  With  these  simple 
arrangements  I  could  lie  in  bed,  and  know  that  the 
“chores”  were  doing  themselves.  It  would  also  be 
necessary,  in  order  that  I  should  not  be  disturbed,  that 
the  crow  should  be  taken  out  of  the  roosters,  but  I  could 
think  of  no  process  to  do  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
hen-breeders,  if  they  know  as  much  as  they  say  they  do, 
might  raise  a  breed  of  crowless  roosters,  for  the  benefit 
of  boys,  quiet  neighborhoods,  and  sleepy  families. 

4  There  was  another  notion  that  I  had  about  kindling 
the  kitchen  fire,  that  I  never  carried  out.  It  was  to 
have  a  spring  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  connecting  with  a 
wire,  which  should  run  to  a  torpedo  which  I  would  plant 
over  night  in  the  ashes  of  the  fireplace.  By  touching 
the  spring  I  could  explode  the  torpedo,  which  would 
scatter  the  ashes  and  cover  the  live  coals,  and  at  the 
same  time  shake  down  the  sticks  of  wood  which  were 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  ashes  in  the  chimney,  and 
the  fire  would  kindle  itself.  This  ingenious  plan  was 
frowned  on  by  the  whole  family,  who  said  they  did  not 
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want  to  be  waked  up  every  morning  by  an  explosion. 
And  yet  they  expected  me  to  wake  up  without  an  ex¬ 
plosion. 

5 1  never  knew  a  boy  farmer  who  was  not  eager  to  go 
to  the  district  school  in  the  winter.  There  is  such  a 
chance  for  learning,  that  he  must  be  a  dull  boy  who  does 
not  come  out  in  the  spring  a  fair  skater,  an  accurate 
snowballer,  and  an  accomplished  slider-down-hill,  with 
or  without  a  board,  on  his  seat,  on  his  stomach,  or  on 
his  feet.  Take  a  moderate  hill,  with  a  foot-slide  down 
it  worn  to  icy  smoothness,  and  a  “go-round ”  of  boys  on 
it,  and  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  whittling  away  boot- 
leather.  The  boy  is  the  shoemaker’s  friend.  An  active 
lad  can  wear  down  a  pair  of  cowhide  soles  in  a  week  so 
that  the  ice  will  scrape  his  toes.  Sledding  or  coasting 
is  also  slow  fun  compared  to  the  “bareback”  sliding 
down  a  steep  hill  over  a  hard,  glistening  crust.  It  is 
not  only  dangerous,  but  it  is  destructive  to  jacket  and 
pantaloons  to  a  degree  to  make  a  tailor  laugh.  If  any 
other  animal  wore  out  his  skin  as  fast  as  a  school-boy 
wears  out  his  clothes  in  winter,  it  would  need  a  new  one 
once  a  month.  In  a  country  district-school  patches 
were  not  by  any  means  a  sign  of  poverty,  but  of  the 
boy’s  courage  and  adventurous  disposition.  Our  elders 
used  to  threaten  to  dress  us  in  leather  and  put  sheet- 
iron  seats  in  our  trousers.  The  boy  said  that  he  wore 
out  his  trousers  on  the  hard  seats  in  the  school-house 
ciphering  hard  sums.  For  that  extraordinary  state¬ 
ment  he  received  two  castigations,  one  at  home,  that 
was  mild,  and  one  from  the  school-master,  who  was  care¬ 
ful  to  lay  the  rod  upon  the  boy’s  sliding-place,  punish¬ 
ing  him  as  he  jocosely  called  it  on  a  sliding  scale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  thinness  of  his  pantaloons. 

6  What  I  liked  best  at  school,  however,  was  the  study 
of  history,  early  history,  the  Indian  wars.  We  studied  it 
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mostly  at  noontime,  and  we  had  it  illustrated  as  the 
children  nowadays  have  “object-lessons,”  —  though 
our  object  was  not  so  much  to  have  lessons. 

7  Back  of  the  school-house  rose  a  round  hill,  upon 
which  tradition  said  had  stood  in  colonial  times  a  block¬ 
house,  built  by  the  settlers  for  defence  against  the 
Indians.  For  the  Indians  had  the  idea  that  the  whites 
were  not  settled  enough,  and  used  to  come  nights  to 
settle  them  with  a  tomahawk.  It  was  called  Fort  Hill. 
It  was  very  steep  on  each  side,  and  the  river  ran  close 
by.  It  was  a  charming  place  in  summer,  where  one 
could  find  laurel,  and  checkerberries,  and  sassafras 
roots,  and  sit  in  the  cool  breeze,  looking  at  the  moun¬ 
tains  across  the  river,  and  listening  to  the  murmur  of 
the  Deerfield. 

8  The  boys  at  our  school  divided  themselves  into  two 
parties;  one  was  the  Early  Settlers  and  the  other  the 
Pequots,  the  latter  the  more  numerous.  The  Early 
Settlers  built  a  snow  fort  on  the  hill,  and  a  strong  fort¬ 
ress  it  was,  constructed  of  snowballs,  rolled  up  to  a  vast 
size  (larger  than  the  Cyclopian  blocks  of  stone  which 
form  the  ancient  Etruscan  walls  in  Italy),  piled  one 
upon  another,  and  the  whole  cemented  by  pouring  on 
water  which  froze  and  made  the  walls  solid.  The 
Pequots  helped  the  whites  build  it.  It  had  a  covered 
way  under  the  snow,  through  which  only  could  it  be 
entered,  and  it  had  bastions  and  towers  and  openings 
to  fire  from.  And  it  had  a  glacis  and  a  ditch  outside. 

9  When  it  was  completed,  the  Early  Settlers,  leaving 
the  women  in  the  school-house,  a  prey  to  the  Indians, 
used  to  retire  into  it,  and  await  the  attack  of  the 
Pequots.  There  was  only  a  handful  of  the  garrison, 
while  the  Indians  were  many,  and  also  barbarous.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  should  be  barbarous.  And  it  was 
in  this  light  that  the  great  question  was  settled  whether 
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a  boy  might  snowball  with  balls  that  he  had  soaked  over 
night  in  water  and  let  freeze.  They  were  as  hard  as 
cobble-stones,  and  if  a  boy  should  be  hit  in  the  head  by 
one  of  them  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  a  Pequot 
or  an  Early  Settler.  It  was  considered  as  unfair  to  use 
these  ice-balls  in  an  open  fight,  as  it  is  to  use  poisoned 
ammunition  in  real  war.  But  as  the  whites  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  were  treacherous  by 
nature,  it  was  decided  that  the  latter  might  use  the 
hard  missiles. 

10  The  Pequots  used  to  come  swarming  up  the  hill, 
with  hideous  war-whoops,  attacking  the  fort  on  all  sides 
with  great  noise  and  a  shower  of  balls.  The  garrison 
replied  with  yells  of  defiance  and  well-directed  shots, 
hurling  back  the  invaders  when  they  attempted  to  scale 
the  walls.  The  Settlers  had  the  advantage  of  position, 
but  they  were  sometimes  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
would  often  have  had  to  surrender  but  for  the  ringing  of 
the  school-bell.  The  Pequots  feared  the  school-bell. 

11  I  do  not  remember  that  the  whites  ever  hauled 
down  their  flag  and  surrendered  voluntarily;  but  once 
or  twice  the  fort  was  carried  by  storm  and  the  garrison 
was  massacred  to  a  boy,  and  thrown  out  of  the  fortress, 
having  been  first  scalped.  To  take  a  boy’s  cap  was  to 
scalp  him,  and  after  that  he  was  dead,  if  he  played  fair. 
There  were  a  great  many  hard  hits  given  and  taken,  but 
always  cheerfully,  for  it  was  in  the  cause  of  our  early 
history.  The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  stuff 
compared  to  this.  And  we  had  many  boys  in  our  school 
who  could  imitate  the  Indian  war-whoop  enough  better 
than  they  could  scan  arma,  virumque  cano. 

Discussion,  i.  Compare  this  story  with  Aldrich’s  story  on  page 
II.  2.  Find  out  from  a  Senior  High  School  pupil  the  meaning  of 
arma,  virumque  cano  and  tell  why  it  is  appropriate. 

Further  reading.  Finish  reading  Warner’s  Being  a  Boy. 
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SONG  OF  THE  TURTLE  AND  THE  FLAMINGO 
James  T.  Fields 

This  poem  has  made  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  smile  when  they  read  it.  Some  of 
them  wanted  to  read  it  aloud  at  once. 
Why? 

'A  lively  young  turtle  lived  down 
by  the  banks 

Of  a  dark  rolling  stream  called  the 
Jingo, 

And  one  summer  day,  as  he  went 
out  to  play, 

Fell  in  love  with  a  charming  fla¬ 
mingo  — 

An  enormously  genteel  flamingo! 
An  expansively  crimson  flamingo! 
A  beautiful,  bouncing  flamingo! 

2  Spake  the  turtle  in  tones  like  a 
delicate  wheeze: 

“To  the  water  I’ve  oft  seen  you  in  go, 
And  your  form  has  impressed  itself  deep  on  my  shell, 
You  perfectly  modeled  flamingo! 

You  tremendously  ‘ai’  flamingo! 

You  mex-pres-w-ble  flamingo! 

3  “To  be  sure  I’m  a  turtle,  and  you  are  a  belle, 

And  my  language  is  not  your  fine  lingo; 

But  smile  on  me,  tall  one,  and  be  my  bright  flame, 

You  miraculous,  wondrous  flamingo! 

You  blazingly  beauteous  flamingo! ' 

You  turtle-absorbing  flamingo! 

You  inflammably  gorgeous  flamingo!” 
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4  Then  the  proud  bird  blushed  redder  than  ever  before, 
And  that  was  quite  un-nec-ces-sa-ry, 

And  she  stood  on  one  leg  and  looked  out  of  one  eye, 
The  position  of  things  for  to  vary,  — 

This  aquatical,  musing  flamingo! 

This  dreamy,  uncertain  flamingo! 

This  embarrassing,  harassing  flamingo! 

5  Then  she  cried  to  the  quadruped,  greatly  amazed: 
“Why  your  passion  toward  me  do  you  hurtle? 

I’m  an  ornithological  wonder  of  grace, 

And  you’re  an  illogical  turtle,  — 

A  waddling,  impossible  turtle! 

A  low-minded,  grass-eating  turtle! 

A  highly  improbable  turtle!” 

6  Then  the  turtle  sneaked  off  with  his  nose  to  the 

ground, 

And  never  more  looked  at  the  lasses; 

And  falling  asleep,  while  indulging  in  grief, 

Was  gobbled  up  whole  by  Agassiz,  — 

The  peripatetic  Agassiz! 

The  turtle-dissecting  Agassiz! 

The  illustrious,  industrious  Agassiz! 

7  Go  with  me  to  Cambridge  some  cool,  pleasant  day, 
And  the  skeleton  lover  I’ll  show  you: 

He’s  in  a  hard  case,  but  he’ll  look  in  your  face, 
Pretending  (the  rogue !)  not  to  know  you ! 

Oh,  the  deeply  deceptive  young  turtle! 

The  double-faced,  glassy-cased  turtle! 

The  green,  but  a  very  woc^-turtle! 

Discussion.  Humor  may  be  caused  by  funny  situations  or  hap¬ 
penings,  funny  characters,  funny  contrasts,  or  amusing  use  of  words. 
What  makes  this  poem  funny?  Illustrate  with  lines. 
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Reference  reading.  Find  as  quickly  as  you  can: 

1.  Dictionary:  the  five  most  difficult  words  in  the  poem  —  how 
each  adds  to  the  humor. 

2.  Encyclopedia:  (a)  the  flamingo,  its  appearance,  habits,  and 
use;  (b)  Louis  Agassiz,  his  profession  and  chief  work. 

3.  Library:  (a)  “The  Owl  Critic,”  a  poem  by  the  same  author 
—  what  makes  it  funny;  (b)  Dallas  Lore  Sharp’s  “Turtle  Eggs  for 
Agassiz,”  found  in  The  Face  of  the  Fields,  Ways  of  the  Woods,  and 
The  Spring  of  the  Year. 


In  this  chapter  from  the  book  “Recollections  of  a 
Drummer  Boy”  the  drummer  boy  himself  (now  a  grown 
man)  describes  some  of  the  experiences  he  had  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  had  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

What  do  you  like  best  in  the  story? 

1  After  two  weeks  in  that  miserable  camp  at  the 
state  capital,  we  were  ordered  to  Washington ;  and  into 
Washington,  accordingly,  one  sultry  September  morn¬ 
ing,  we  marched,  after  a  day  and  night  in  the  cars  on 
the  way  thither.  Quite  proud  we  felt,  you  may  be  sure, 
as  we  tramped  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  our  new 
silk  flags  flying,  the  fifes  playing  “Dixie,”  and  we  ten 
little  drummer-boys  pounding  away,  awkwardly  enough 
no  doubt,  under  the  lead  of  a  white-haired  old  man,  who 
had  beaten  his  drum,  nearly  fifty  years  before,  under 
Wellington,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  We  were  green, 
raw  troops,  as  anybody  could  tell  at  a  glance ;  for  we 
were  fair-faced  yet,  and  carried  enormous  knapsacks. 
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2  It  was  dusty;  it  was  hot;  there  was  no  water ;  my 
knapsack  weighed  a  ton.  So  that  when,  after  march¬ 
ing  some  seven  miles,  our  orders  were  countermanded, 
and  we  faced  about  to  return  to  the  .city  again,  I  thought 
it  impossible  I  ever  should  reach  it.  My  feet  moved 
mechanically,  everything  along  the  road  was  in  a  misty 
whirl;  and  when,  at  nightfall,  Andy  helped  me  into  the 
barracks  near  the  Capitol,  from  which  we  had  started 
in  the  morning,  I  threw  myself,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  fell 
on  the  hard  floor,  and  was  soon  so  soundly  asleep  that 
Andy  could  not  rouse  me  for  my  cup  of  coffee  and  ration 
of  bread. 

3  No  sooner  was  I  able  to  stand  on  my  feet  once  more 
than,  against  their  solemn  protest,  I  asked  for  my  knap¬ 
sack  and  drum,  and  insisted  on  setting  out  forthwith  in 
quest  of  my  regiment,  which  I  found  had  meanwhile 
been  scattered  by  companies  about  the  city,  my  own 
company  and  another  having  been  assigned  to  duty  at 
“Soldiers’  Home,”  the  President’s  summer  residence. 
Although  it  was  but  a  distance  of  three  miles,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  although  I  started  out  in  search  of  “Sol¬ 
diers’  Home”  at  noon,  so  conflicting  were  the  directions 
given  me  by  the  various  persons  of  whom  I  asked  the 
road,  that  it  was  nightfall  before  I  reached  it. 

4  Coming  then,  at  the  hour  of  dusk,  to  a  gateway 
leading  apparently  into  some  park  or  pleasure  ground, 
and  being  informed  by  the  porter  at  the  gate  that  this 
was  “Soldiers’  Home,”  I  walked  about  among  the  trees, 
in  the  growing  darkness,  in  search  of  the  camp  of 
Company  D,  when  a  challenge  rang  out  — 

6  “Halt!  Who  goes  there ? ” 

“A  friend.” 

“Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  countersign!” 

6  “Hello,  Elias!”  said  I,  peering  through  the  bushes, 
“  is  that  you?” 
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“That  isn’t  the  countersign,  friend.  You’d  better 
give  the  countersign,  or  you’re  a  dead  man!” 

Saying  which,  Elias  sprang  back  in  true  Zouave 
style,  with  bayonet  fixed  and  ready  for  a  lunge  at  me. 

“  Now,  Elias,”  said  I,*  “you  know  me  just  as  well  as 
I  know  myself,  and  you  know  I  haven’t  the  countersign; 
and  if  you’re  going  to  kill  me,  why,  don’t  stand  there 
crouching  like  a  cat  ready  to  spring  on  a  mouse,  but  up 
and  at  it  like  a  man.  Don’t  keep  me  here  in  such  dread¬ 
ful  suspense.” 

7  “Well,  friend  without  the  countersign,  I’ll  call  up 
the  corporal,  and  he  may  kill  you  —  you’re  a  dead  man, 
any  way!”  Then  he  sang  out  — 

“Corporal  of  the  guard,  post  number  three!” 

From  post  to  post  it  rang  along  the  line,  now  shrill  and 
high,  now  deep  and  low:  “Corporal  of  the  guard,  post 
number  three!”  —  “Corporal  of  the  guard,  post  number 
three!” 

8  Upon  which  up  comes  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  on 
a  full  trot  with  his  gun  at  a  right-shoulder  shift,  and 
saying,  — 

“Well,  what’s  up?” 

“Man  trying  to  break  guard.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

“Why  there,  beside  that  bush.” 

“Come  along,  you  there,  you’ll  be  shot  for  a  spy,  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Corporal,  I’m  ready.” 

9  Now  all  this  was  fine  sport;  for  Corporal  Harter 
and  Elias  were  both  of  my  company,  and  knew  me 
quite  as  well  as  I  knew  them;  but  they  were  bent  on 
having  a  little  fun  at  my  expense,  and  the  corporal  had 
marched  me  off  some  distance  toward  headquarters, 
beyond  the  ravine,  when  again  the  call  rang  along  the 
line  — 
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““Corporal  of  the  guard,  post  number  three!” 
“Corporal  of  the  guard,  post  number  three!” 

Back  the  corporal  trotted  me  to  Elias. 

“Well,  what  in  the  mischief’s  up  now?” 

“Another  fellow  trying  to  break  my  guard,  corporal.” 

“Well,  where  is  he?  Trot  him  out!  We’ll  have  an 
execution  in  the  morning!” 

11  “I’m  sorry,  corporal,  but  the  fact  is  I  killed  this 
chap  myself.  I  caught  him  trying  to  climb  over  the 
gate  there,  and  he  wouldn’t  stop  nor  give  the  counter¬ 
sign,  and  so  I  up  and  at  him,  and  there  he  is!” 

And  sure  enough,  there  he  was  —  a  big,  fat  ’possum ! 

“All  right,  Elias;  you’re  a  brave  soldier.  I’ll  speak 
to  the  colonel  about  this,  and  you  shall  have  two  stripes 
on  your  sleeve  one  of  these  days.” 

12  So,  with  the  ’possum  by  the  tail  and  me  by  the 
shoulder,  he  marched  us  off  to  headquarters,  where,  the 
’possum  being  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  and  I  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  captain,  it  was  ordered 
that  — 

“This  young  man  should  be  taken  down  to  Andy’s 
tent,  and  a  supper  cooked,  and  a  bed  made  for  him 
there ;  and  that  henceforth  and  hereafter  he  should  beat 
reveille  at  daybreak,  retreat  at  sundown,  tattoo  at  nine 
p.m.,  and  lights  out  a  half  hour  later.” 

13  Nothing,  however,  was  said  about  the  execution  of 
spies  in  the  morning,  although  it  was  duly  ordained  that 
the  ’possum,  poor  thing,  should  be  roasted  for  dinner 
the  next  day. 

Discussion,  i.  What  things  would  make  this  experience  hard 
for  a  boy?  2.  How  would  a  boy  or  girl  scout  have  behaved  in  similar 
circumstances? 

Further  reading.  Bemis,  Holtz  and  Smith.  Patriotic  Reader. 

Keiffer,  H.  M.  Recollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy. 

Trowbridge,  J.  T.  Cudjo's  Cave. 
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THE  NEW  DUCKLING 

Alfred  Noyes 

Have  you  ever  met  people  who 
were  like  this  little  duck?  To 
what  things  did  he  object?  What 
happened  to  him,  and  why  did  it  happen? 


1  u  T 

1  want  to  be  new,”  said  the  duckling. 

”0  ho!”  said  the  wise  old  owl, 

While  the  guinea-hen  cluttered  off  chuckling 
To  tell  all  the  rest  of  the  fowl. 

2  “I  should  like  a  more  elegant  figure,” 

That  child  of  a  duck  went  on. 

“  I  should  like  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger, 

Until  I  could  swallow  a  swan. 

3  “  I  won’t  be  the  bond  slave  of  habit, 

I  won’t  have  these  webs  on  my  toes. 

I  want  to  run  round  like  a  rabbit. 

A  rabbit  as  red  as  a  rose. 

4  “I  don’t  want  to  waddle  like  mother, 

Or  quack  like  my  silly  old  dad. 

I  want  to  be  utterly  other, 

And  frightfully  modern  and  mad.” 

5  “Do  you  know,”  said  the  turkey,  “you’re  quacking! 

There’s  a  fox  creeping  up  through  the  rye; 

And,  if  you’re  not  utterly  lacking, 

You’ll  make  for  that  duck-pond.  Good-bye!” 
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6  But  the  duckling  was  perky  as  perky. 

“Take  care  of  your  stuffing!”  he  called. 

(This  was  horribly  rude  to  a  turkey!) 

“But  you  aren’t  a  real  turkey,”  he  bawled. 

7  “You’re  an  Early-Victorian  Sparrow! 

A  fox  is  more  fun  than  a  sheep! 

I  shall  show  that  my  mind  is  not  narrow 
And  give  him  my  feathers  —  to  keep.” 

8  Now  the  curious  end  of  this  fable, 

So  far  as  the  rest  ascertained, 

Though  they  searched  from  the  barn  to  the  stable, 
Was  that  only  his  feathers  remained. 

9  So  he  wasn’t  the  bond  slave  of  habit, 

And  he  didn’t  have  webs  on  his  toes; 

And  perhaps  he  runs  round  like  a  rabbit, 

A  rabbit  as  red  as  a  rose. 

GIVING  THE  MIND  ITS  THREE  SQUARE 
MEALS 

Lewis  Carroll 

Read  this  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but  follow  the  line  of 
thought : 

Breakfast,  dinner,  tea;  in  extreme  cases, 
breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  supper,  and  a  glass 
of  something  hot  at  bedtime.  What  care  we  take 
about  feeding  the  lucky  body !  Which  of  us  does  as 
much  for  his  mind  ?  And  what  causes  the  difference  ? 

Is  the  body  so  much  the  more  important  of  the 
two? 

2  By  no  means;  but  life  depends  on  the  body  be- 
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ing  fed,  whereas  we  can  continue  to  exist  as  animals 
(scarcely  as  men),  though  the  mind  be  utterly 
starved  and  neglected.  Therefore  Nature  provides 
that,  in  case  of  serious  neglect  of  the  body,  such 
terrible  consequences  of  discomfort  and  pain  shall 
ensue  as  will  soon  bring  us  back  to  a  sense  of  our 
duty;  and  some  of  the  functions  necessary  to  life 
she  does  for  us  altogether,  leaving  us  no  choice  in 
the  matter. 

3  It  would  fare  but  ill  with  many  of  us  if  we  were 
left  to  superintend  our  own  digestion  and  circula¬ 
tion.  “Bless  me!”  one  would  cry,  “I  forgot  to 
wind  up  my  heart  this  morning!  To  think  that  it 
has  been  standing  still  for  the  last  three  hours!” 
“I  can’t  walk  with  you  this  afternoon,”  a  friend 
would  say,  “as  I  have  no  less  than  eleven  dinners 
to  digest.  I  had  to  let  them  stand  over  from  last 
week,  being  so  busy  —  and  my  doctor  says  he  will 
not  answer  for  the  consequences  if  I  wait  any 
longer!” 

4  Well  it  is,  I  say,  for  us,  that  the  consequences  of 
■  neglecting  the  body  can  be  clearly  seen  and  felt; 

and  it  might  be  well  for  some  if  the  mind  were 
equally  visible  and  tangible  —  if  we  could  take  it, 
say,  to  the  doctor,  and  have  its  pulse  felt. 

5  “Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  with  this 
mind  lately?  How  have  you  fed  it?  It  looks  pale, 
and  the  pulse  is  very  slow.” 

“Well,  doctor,  it  has  not  had  much  regular  food 
lately.  I  gave  it  a  lot  of  sugar-plums  yesterday.” 

“Sugar-plums!  What  kind?” 

6  “Well,  they  were - ” 

“Ah !  I  thought  so.  Now  just  mind  this:  if  you 
go  on  playing  tricks  like  that,  you’ll  spoil  all  its 
teeth,  and  get  laid  up  with  mental  indigestion.  You 
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must  have  nothing  but  the  plainest  reading  for  the 
next  few  days !  ” 

Discussion.  What  might  be  called  “sugar  plums”  for  the  mind? 
Give  instances  of  good  and  bad  food  for  the  mind. 


THE  PETERKINS 
AND 

THE  CARNIVAL  OF  AUTHORS 
Lucretia  P.  Hale 

Misunderstandings  can  cause  funny  things.  Here  is  a 
story  about  a  famous  family  who  were  always  getting 
into  difficulties.  It  tells  about  something  that  happened 
a  long  time  ago,  when  Charles  Dickens,  the  great  English 
novelist,  was  visiting  in  Boston. 

Which  Peterkin  do  you  think  looked  the  funniest? 

HE  Peterkins  were  in  quite  a 
muddle  (for  them)  about  the  Car¬ 
nival  of  Authors,  to  be  given  in 
Boston.  As  soon  as  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  they  determined  that  all 
the  family  should  go. 

2  But  they  conceived  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  entertainment,  as  they  sup¬ 
posed  that  every  one  must  go  in  costume. 

3  As  the  Carnival  was  announced  early,  Solomon 
John  thought  there  would  be  time  to  read  up  every¬ 
thing  written  by  all  the  authors,  in  order  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  characters  they  introduced.  Mrs.  Peterkin  did 
not  wish  to  begin  too  early  upon  the  reading,  for  she 
was  sure  she  should  forget  all  that  the  different  authors 
had  written  before  the  day  came.  Elizabeth  Eliza 
declared  that  she  should  hardly  have  time  enough,  as 
it  was,  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  authors. 
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Agamemnon  thought  that  different  members  of  the 
family  might  make  themselves  familiar  with  different 
authors;  the  little  boys  were  already  acquainted  with 
“Mother  Goose.”  Mr.  Peterkin  had  read  the  “Pick¬ 
wick  Papers,”  and  Solomon  John  had  actually  seen 
Mr.  Longfellow  getting  into  a  horse-car. 

4  Mrs.  Peterkin  was  certain  that  libraries  were  filled 
with  books  that  never  were  read,  yet  authors  had 
written  them.  For  herself,  she  had  not  read  half  the 
books  in  their  own  library.  And  she  was  glad  there 
was  to  be  a  Carnival  of  Authors,  that  she  might  know 
who  they  were. 

Mr.  Peterkin  did  not  understand  why  they  called 
them  a  “Carnival”;  but  he  supposed  they  should  find 
out  when  they  went  to  it. 

5  Elizabeth  Eliza  suggested  that  they  might  ask  the 
Turk  to  give  lectures  upon  the  “Arabian  Nights.” 
Everybody  else  was  planning  something  of  the  sort,  to 
“raise  funds”  for  some  purpose,  and  she  was  sure  they 
ought  not  to  be  behindhand.  Mrs.  Peterkin  approved 
of  this.  It  would  be  excellent  if  they  could  raise  funds 
enough  to  pay  for  their  own  tickets  to  the  Carnival; 
then  they  could  go  every  night. 

Elizabeth  Eliza  was  uncertain.  She  thought  it  was 
usual  to  use  the  funds  for  some  object.  Mr.  Peterkin 
said  that  if  they  gained  funds  enough  they  might 
arrange  a  booth  of  their  own,  and  sit  in  it,  and  take  the 
carnival  comfortably. 

6  Mrs.  Peterkin  still  felt  uncertain  about  costumes. 
She  proposed  looking  over  the  old  trunks  in  the  garret. 
They  would  find  some  suitable  dresses  there,  and  these 
would  suggest  what  characters  they  should  take. 
Elizabeth  Eliza  was  pleased  with  this  thought.  She 
remembered  an  old  turban  of  white  muslin,  in  an  old 
bandbox,  and  why  should  not  her  mother  wear  it? 
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Mrs.  Peterkin  supposed  that  she 
should  then  go  as  her  own  grand¬ 
mother. 

Agamemnon  did  not  approve  of 
this.  Turbans  are  now  worn  in  the 
East,  and  Mrs.  Peterkin  could  go  in 
some  Eastern  character.  Solomon 
John  thought  she  might  be  Cleopa¬ 
tra. 

Mrs.  Peterkin,  as  Cleopatra,  wore 
the  turban,  with  a  little  row  of  false  curls  in  front,  and 
a  white  embroidered  muslin  shawl  crossed  over  her 
black  silk  dress.  The  little  boys  thought  she  looked 
much  like  the  picture  of  their  great-grandmother.  But 
doubtless  Cleopatra  resembled  this  picture. 

7  Among  the  treasures  found  were  some  old  bonnets, 
of  large  size,  with  waving  plumes.  Elizabeth  Eliza  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  largest  of  these.  She  was  tempted  to 
appear  as  Mrs.  Columbus,  as  Solomon  John  was  to  take 
the  character  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

8  Solomon  John  had  been  led  to 
take  this  character  by  discovering  a 
coal-hod  that  would  answer  for  a 
helmet;  then,  as  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  was  born  in  Genoa,  he  could  use 
the  phrases  in  Italian  he  had  lately 
learned  of  his  teacher. 

He  carried  out  in  detail  his  idea 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  He  had 
a  number  of  eggs  boiled  hard  to 
take  in  his  pocket,  proposing  to 
repeat,  through  the  evening,  the 
scene  of  setting  the  egg  on  its  end. 

9  Mr.  Peterkin  decided  to  be  Peter  the  Great.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  happy  thought,  for  a  few  words  of 
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Russian  he  had  learned  would  come  in  play,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  his  own  family  name  made  him  kin  to 
that  of  the  great  Czar.  He  studied  up  the  life  in  the 
Encyclopaedia,  and  decided  to  take  the  costume  of  a 
ship-builder.  He  visited  the  navy-yard  and  some  of 
the  docks;  but  none  of  them  gave  him  the  true  idea  of 
dress  for  ship-building  in  Holland  or  St.  Petersburg. 
But  he  found  a  picture  of  Peter  the  Great,  representing 
him  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  So  he  rented  one  at  a 
costumer’s,  and  with  Elizabeth  Eliza’s  black  water¬ 
proof  was  satisfied  with  his  own  appearance. 

10  Elizabeth  Eliza  wondered  if  she  could  not  go  with 
her  father  in  some  Russian  character.  She  would  have 
to  lay  aside  her  large  bonnet,  but  she  had  seen  pictures 
of  Russian  ladies,  with  fur  muffs  on  their  heads,  and 
she  might  wear  her  own  muff. 

11  Agamemnon  determined  to  go  as  Noah.  The 
costume,  as  represented  in  one  of  the  little  boys’  arks, 
was  simple.  His  father’s  red-lined  dressing  gown, 
turned  inside  out,  permitted  it  easily. 

12  Elizabeth  Eliza  was  now  anxious  to  be  Mrs.  Shem 
and  make  a  long  dress  of  yellow  flannel,  and  appear 
with  Agamemnon  and  the  little  boys.  For  the  little 
boys  were  to  represent  two  doves  and  a  raven.  There 
were  feather-dusters  enough  in  the  family  for  their 
costumes,  which  would  be  then  complete  with  their 
india-rubber  boots. 

13  The  evening  came.  But  with  all  their  preparations 
they  got  to  the  hall  late.  The  entrance  was  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  people,  and,  as  they  stopped  at  the  cloak¬ 
room,  to  leave  their  wraps,  they  found  themselves  en¬ 
tangled  with  a  number  of  people  in  costume  coming 
out  from  a  dressing-room  below.  Mr.  Peterkin  was 
much  encouraged.  They  were  thus  joining  the  per¬ 
formers.  The  band  was  playing  the  “Wedding 
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March”  as  they  went  upstairs  to  a  door  of  the  hall 
which  opened  upon  one  side  of  the  stage.  Here  a  pro¬ 
cession  was  marching  up  the  steps  of  the  stage,  all  in 
costume,  and  entering  behind  the  scenes. 

“We  are  just  in  the  right  time,”  whispered  Mr. 
Peterkin  to  his  family;  “they  are  going  upon  the 
stage;  we  must  fall  into  line.” 

14  At  this  moment  they  were  ushered  upon  the  stage. 

The  stage  manager  glared  at  them,  as  he  awaited 

their  names  for  introduction,  while  they  came  up  all 
unannounced  —  a  part  of  the  programme  not  expected. 
As  the  procession  was  devoted  to  characters  from  the 
books  of  Dickens  to  honor  the  great  novelist  he  had  to 
announce  some  title  of  a  Dickens  book  for  the  strange 
group.  He  uttered  the  only  book  that  seemed  appro¬ 
priate:  “Great  Expectations!” 

And  the  Peterkin  family  swept  across  the  stage  with 
the  rest:  Mr.  Peterkin  costumed  as  Peter  the  Great, 
Mrs.  Peterkin  as  Cleopatra,  Agamemnon  as  Noah, 
Solomon  John  as  Christopher  Columbus,  Elizabeth 
Eliza  in  yellow  flannel  as  Mrs.  Shem,  with  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  bonnet  on  her  head  as  Mrs.  Columbus,  and 
the  little  boys  behind  as  two  doves  and  a  raven. 

15  Across  the  stage,  they  trailed  in  the  face  of  all  the 
assembled  people,  then  following  the  rest  down  the 
stairs  on  the  other  side,  in  among  the  audience,  they 
went;  but  into  an  audience  not  dressed  in  costume! 

There  were  Ann  Maria  Bromwick  and  the  Osbornes 
—  all  the  neighbors  —  looking  as  natural  as  though 
they  were  walking  the  streets  at  home,  though  Ann 
Maria  did  wear  white  gloves. 

16  “I  had  no  idea  you  were  to  appear  in  character,” 
said  Ann  Maria  to  Elizabeth  Eliza;  “to  what  booth  do 
you  belong?” 

“We  are  no  particular  author,”^  said  Mr.  Peterkin. 
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17  “What  is  your  character?”  asked  Ann  Maria  of 
Elizabeth  Eliza. 

“I  have  not  quite  decided,”  said  Elizabeth  Eliza. 
“I  thought  I  should  find  out  after  I  came  here.  The 
marshal  called  us  ‘Great  Expectations.’” 

18  Mrs.  Peterkin  was  at  the  summit  of  bliss.  “I 
have  shaken  hands  with  Dickens!”  she  exclaimed. 
She  looked  round  to  ask  the  little  boys  if  they,  too, 
had  shaken  hands  with  the  great  man,  but  not  a  little 
boy  could  she  find. 

19  The  little  boys  had  been  swept  off  in  Mother 
Goose’s  train,  which  had  lingered  on  the  steps  to  see 
the  Dickens  reception,  with  which  the  procession  of 
characters  in  costume  had  closed.  At  this  moment 
they  were  dancing  round  the  barberry  bush,  in  a 
corner  of  the  balcony  in  Mother  Goose’s  quarters, 
their  feather-dusters  gayly  waving  in  the  air. 

But  Mrs.  Peterkin,  far  below,  could  not  see  this,  and 
consoled  herself  with  the  thought,  they  should  all 
meet  on  the  stage  in  the  grand  closing  tableau.  She 
was  bewildered  by  the  crowds  which  swept  her  hither 
and  thither.  At  last  she  found  herself  in  the  Whittier 
Booth,  and  sat  a  long  time  calmly  there.  As  Cleopatra 
she  seemed  out  of  place,  but  as  her  own  grandmother 
she  answered  well  with  its  New  England  scenery. 

Solomon  John  wandered  about,  landing  in  America 
whenever  he  found  a  chance  to  enter  a  booth.  Once  he 
set  up  his  egg  before  an  admiring  audience. 

Agamemnon  frequently  stood  in  the  background  of 
scenes  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  family  could  be  re¬ 
pressed  from  going  on  the  stage  whenever  the  bugle 
sounded  for  the  different  groups  represented  there. 

Mr.  Peterkin  found  himself  with  the  “Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,”  in  the  Dickens  Booth.  He  explained  that 
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he  was  Peter  the  Great,  but  always  in  the  Russian 
language,  which  was  never  understood. 

20  Elizabeth  Eliza  found  herself,  in  turn,  in  all  the 
booths.  Every  manager  was  puzzled  by  her  appear¬ 
ance,  and  would  send  her  to  some  other,  and  she 
passed  along,  always  trying  to  explain  that  she  had 
not  yet  decided  upon  her  character. 

21  Mr.  Peterkin  came  and  took  Cleopatra  from  the 
Whittier  Booth. 

“I  cannot  understand,”  he  said,  “why  none  of  our 
friends  are  dressed  in  costume,  and  why  we  are.” 

“I  rather  like  it,”  said  Elizabeth  Eliza,  “though 
I  should  be  better  pleased  if  I  could  form  a  group 
with  some  one.” 

22  The  strains  of  the  minuet  began.  Mrs.  Peterkin 
was  anxious  to  join  the  performers,  but  she  was  de¬ 
layed  by  one  of  the  managers  on  the  steps  that  led  to 
the  stage. 

“I  cannot  understand  this  company,”  he  said, 
distractedly. 

“They  cannot  find  their  booth,”  said  another. 

“Perhaps  you  had  better  pass  into  the  corridor,” 
said  a  polite  marshal. 

23  They  did  this,  and,  walking  across,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  refreshment-room.  “This  is  the  booth 
for  us,”  said  Mr.  Peterkin. 

“Indeed  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Peterkin,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  exhausted. 

At  this  moment  two  doves  and  a  raven  appeared,  — 
the  little  boys,  who  had  been  dancing  eagerly  in  Mother 
Goose’s  establishment,  and  now  came  for  ice  cream. 

“I  hardly  know  how  to  sit  down,”  said  Elizabeth 
Eliza,  “for  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Shem  never  could.  Still, 
as  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  Mrs.  Shem,  I  will  venture 
it.” 
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Happily,  seats  were  to  be  found  for  all,  and  they 
were  soon  arranged  in  a  row,  calmly  eating  ice  cream. 

24  “I  think  the  truth  is,”  said  Mr.  Peterkin,  “that 
we  represent  historical  people,  and  we  ought  to  have 
been  fictitious  characters  in  books.  That  is  what  the 
others  are.  We  shall  know  better  another  time.” 

25  “If  we  only  ever  get  home,”  said  Mrs.  Peterkin, 
“  I  shall  not  wish  to  come  again.  It  seems  like  being 
on  the  stage,  sitting  in  a  booth,  and  it  is  so  bewildering, 
Elizabeth  Eliza  not  knowing  who  she  is,  and  going 
round  and  round  in  this  way.” 

26  “I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  reach  home,”  said 
Agamemnon,  who  had  been  silent  for  some  time;  “we 
may  have  to  spend  the  night  here.  I  find  I  have  lost 
our  checks  for  our  clothes  in  the  cloak-room!” 

27  “Spend  the  night  in  a  booth,  in  Cleopatra’s  tur¬ 
ban!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peterkin. 

“We  should  like  to  come  every  night,”  cried  the 
little  boys. 

“But  to  spend  the  night,”  repeated  Mrs.  Peterkin. 

“I  conclude  the  Carnival  keeps  up  all  night,”  said 
Mr.  Peterkin. 

“But  never  to  recover  our  cloaks,”  said  Mrs. 
Peterkin;  “could  not  the  little  boys  look  round  for 
the  checks  on  the  floors?” 

28  She  began  to  enumerate  the  many  valuable  things 
that  they  might  never  see  again.  She  had  worn  her 
large  fur  cape  of  stone-marten,  —  her  grandmother’s,  — 
that  Elizabeth  Eliza  had  been  urging  her  to  have 
made  into  a  foot-rug.  Now  how  she  wished  she  had! 
And  there  were  Mr.  Peterkin’s  new  overshoes,  and 
Agamemnon  had  brought  an  umbrella,  and  the  little 
boys  had  their  mittens.  Their  india-rubber  boots, 
fortunately,  they  had  on,  in  the  character  of  birds. 
But  Solomon  John  had  worn  a  fur  cap,  and  Elizabeth 
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Eliza  a  rnuff.  Should  they  lose  all  these  valuables 
entirely,  and  go  home  in  the  cold  without  them?  No, 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  everybody  had  gone, 
and  then  look  carefully  over  the  floors  for  the  checks; 
if  only  the  little  boys  could  know  where  Agamemnon 
had  been,  they  were  willing  to  look.  Mr.  Peterkin 
was  not  sure  as  they  would  have  time  to  reach  the 
train. 

29  At  this  moment  the  strains  of  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”  were  heard  from  the  band,  and  people  were 
preparing  to  go. 

“All  can  go  home,  but  we  must  stay,”  said  Mrs. 
Peterkin,  gloomily,  as  the  well-known  strains  floated  in. 

A  number  of  marshals  came  to  the  refreshment- 
room,  looked  at  them,  whispered  to  each  other,  as  the 
Peterkins  sat  in  a  row. 

“Can  we  do  anything  for  you?”  asked  one  at  last. 
“Would  you  not  like  to  go?”  He  seemed  eager  they 
should  leave  the  room. 

30  Mr.  Peterkin  explained  that  they  could  not  go,  as 
they  had  lost  the  checks  for  their  wraps,  and  hoped  to 
find  their  checks  on  the  floor  when  everybody  was 
gone.  The  marshal  asked  if  they  could  not  describe 
what  they  had  worn,  in  which  case  the  loss  of  the 
checks  was  not  so  important,  as  the  crowds  had  now 
almost  left,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  identify 
their  wraps.  Mrs.  Peterkin  eagerly  declared  she  could 
describe  every  article. 

31  It  was  astonishing  how  the  marshals  hurried  them 
through  the  quickly  deserted  corridors,  how  gladly 
they  recovered  their  garments!  Mrs.  Peterkin,  indeed, 
was  disturbed  by  the  eagerness  of  the  marshals;  she 
feared  they  had  some  pretext  for  getting  the  family 
out  of  the  hall.  Mrs.  Peterkin  was  one  of  those  who 
never  consent  to  be  forced  to  anything.  She  would 
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not  be  compelled  to  go  home,  even  with  strains  of 
music.  She  whispered  her  suspicions  to  Mr.  Peterkin; 
but  Agamemnon  came  hastily  up  to  announce  the 
time,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  clock  in  the  large 
hall.  They  must  leave  directly  if  they  wished  to 
catch  the  latest  train. 

32  Then,  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Peterkin  ready  to  leave. 
If  they  should  miss  the  train!  If  she  should  have  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  streets  in  her  turban!  She  was 
the  first  to  lead  the  way,  and,  panting,  the  family 
followed  her,  just  in  time  to  take  the  train  as  it  was 
leaving  the  station. 

The  excitement  was  not  yet  over.  They  found  in 
the  train  many  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  return¬ 
ing  also  from  the  Carnival;  so  they  had  many  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  them  which  they  were  unable  to  answer. 
Still  Mrs.  Peterkin’s  turban  was  much  admired,  and 
indeed  the  whole  appearance  of  the  family;  so  that 
they  felt  themselves  much  repaid  for  their  exertions. 

33  But  more  adventures  awaited  them.  They  left 
the  train  with  their  friends;  but  as  Mrs.  Peterkin  and 
Elizabeth  Eliza  were  very  tired,  they  walked  very 
slowly,  and  Solomon  John  and  the  little  boys  were 
sent  on  with  the  pass-key  to  open  the  door.  They 
soon  returned  with  the  startling  intelligence  that  it 
was  not  the  right  key,  and  they  could  not  get  in.  It 
was  Mr.  Peterkin’s  office-key;  he  had  taken  it  by 
mistake,  or  he  might  have  dropped  the  house-key  in 
the  cloak-room  of  the  Carnival. 

34  “Must  we  go  back?”  sighed  Mrs.  Peterkin. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  into  the  house,  for  there 
was  nobody  in  it;  so  there  was  no  use  in  ringing, 
though  the  little  boys  had  tried  it. 

“We  can  return  to  the  station,”  said  Mr.  Peterkin. 
“We  can,  then  at  least,  think  what  we  shall  do  next.” 
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35  At  the  station  was  one  of  their  neighbors,  pro¬ 
posing  to  take  the  New  York  midnight  train,  for  it 
was  now  after  eleven,  and  the  train  went  through  at 
half-past. 

“I  saw  lights  at  the  locksmith’s  over  the  way,  as  I 
passed,”  he  said;  “why  do  not  you  send  over  to 
the  young  man  there?  He  can  get  your  door  open  for 
you.  I  never  would  spend  the  night  here.” 

36  Solomon  John  went  over  to  “the  young  man,” 
who  agreed  to  go  up  to  the  house  as  soon  as  he  had 
closed  the  shop,  fit  a  key,  and  open  the  door,  and 
come  back  to  them  on  his  way  home.  Solomon  John 
came  back  to  the  station,  for  it  was  now  cold  and 
windy  in  the  deserted  streets.  The  family  made 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  by  the  stove, 
sending  Solomon  John  out  occasionally  to  look  for 
the  young  man. 

37  But  somehow  Solomon  John  missed  him;  the 
lights  were  out  in  the  locksmith’s  shop,  so  he  followed 
along  to  the  house,  hoping  to  find  him  there.  But  he 
was  not  there!  He  came  back  to  report.  Perhaps 
the  young  man  had  opened  the  door  and  gone  on 
home.  Solomon  John  and  Agamemnon  went  back 
together,  but  they  could  not  get  in. 

Where  was  the  young  man?  He  had  lately  come  to 
town,  and  nobody  knew  where  he  lived,  for  on  the 
return  of  Solomon  John  and  Agamemnon  it  had  been 
proposed  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  young  man. 

The  night  was  wearing  on.  The  midnight  train 
had  come  and  gone.  The  passengers  who  came  and 
went  looked  with  wonder  at  Mrs.  Peterkin,  nodding  in 
her  turban,  as  she  sat  by  the  stove,  on  a  corner  of  a 
long  bench.  ‘ 

38  At  last  the  station-master  had  to  leave,  for  a 
short  rest.  He  felt  obliged  to  lock  up  the  station, 
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but  he  promised  to  return  at  an  early  hour  to  release 
them. 

“Of  what  use,”  said  Elizabeth  Eliza,  “if  we  cannot 
even  then  get  into  our  own  house?” 

39  Mr.  Peterkin  thought  the  matter  appeared  bad,  if 
the  locksmith  had  left  town.  He  feared  the  young 
man  might  have  gone  in,  and  helped  himself  to  spoons, 
and  left.  Only  they  should  have  seen  him  if  he  had 
taken  the  midnight  train.  Solomon  John  thought  he 
appeared  honest.  Mr.  Peterkin  only  ventured  to 
whisper  his  suspicions,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  arouse 
Mrs.  Peterkin,  who  still  was  nodding  in  the  corner 
of  the  long  bench. 

40  Morning  did  come  at  last.  The  family  decided  to 

go  to  their  home;  per¬ 
haps  by  some  effort  in 
the  early  daylight  they 
might  make  an  entrance. 

41  On  the  way  they 
met  with  the  night- 
'  policeman,  returning 
from  his  beat.  He 
stopped  when  he  saw 
the  family. 

“Ah!  that  accounts,” 
he  said;  “you  were  all  out  last  night,  and  the  burglars 
took  occasion  to  make  a  raid  on  your  house.  I  caught 
a  lively  young  man  in  the  very  act;  box  of  tools  in  his 
hand!  If  I  had  been  a  minute  later  he  would  have 
made  his  way  in  ”  — 

The  family  then  tried  to  interrupt  —  to  explain  — 

“Where  is  he?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Peterkin. 

“Safe  in  the  lock-up,”  answered  the  policeman. 

42  “But  he  is  the  locksmith!”  interrupted  Solomon 
John. 
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“We  have  no  key!”  said  Elizabeth  Eliza;  “if  you 
have  locked  up  the  locksmith  we  can  never  get  in.” 

The  policeman  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  smiling 
slightly  when  he  understood  the  case. 

43  “The  locksmith!”  he  exclaimed;  “he  is  a  new 
fellow,  and  I  did  not  recognize  him,  and  arrested  him! 
Very  well,  I  will  go  and  let  him  out,  that  he  may  let 
you  in!”  and  he  hurried  away,  surprising  the  Peter- 
kin  family  with  what  seemed  like  insulting  laughter. 

“It  seems  to  me  a  more  serious  case  than  it  appears 
to  him,”  said  Mr.  Peterkin. 

Mrs.  Peterkin  did  not  understand  it  at  all.  Had 
burglars  entered  the  house?  Did  the  policeman  say 
they  had  taken  spoons?  And  why  did  he  appear  so 
pleased  ?  She  was  sure  the  old  silver  teapot  was  locked 
up  in  the  closet  of  their  room. 

44  Slowly  the  family  walked  towards  the  house,  and, 
almost  as  soon  as  they,  the  policeman  appeared  with 
the  released  locksmith,  and  a  few  boys  from  the  street, 
who  happened  to  be  out  early. 

45  The  locksmith  was  not  in  a  very  good  humor,  and 
took  ill  the  jokes  of  the  policeman.  Mr.  Peterkin, 
fearing  he  might  not  consent  to  open  the  door,  pressed 
into  his  hand  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  door  flew 
open;  the  family  could  go  in. 

46  Mrs.  Peterkin  staggered  towards  the  stairs.  “I 
shall  never  go  to  another  Carnival!”  she  exclaimed. 

Discussion,  i.  What  makes  this  story  funny?  2.  What  people 
do  you  meet  and  what  do  you  know  about  them? 

Joke  symposium.  During  the  next  week  watch  for  good  jokes 
in  newspapers  or  magazines.  Bring  two  good  jokes  to  class.  When 
each  pupil  reads  his  two  jokes,  the  class  may  decide  which  is  the 
better,  and  keep  it  for  the  class  joke  book. 

Further  reading.  Hale,  L.  P.  Peterkin  Papers. 

Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins.  The  Jolly  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

“A  huge  collection  of  humorous  stories  from  all  lands  and  ages.” 
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Things  to  do  at  the  Library 

I.  Making  a  Class  Joke  Book.  Appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
manage  a  Class  Joke  Book.  The  remainder  of  the  class  should  be 
divided  among  the  five  as  members  of  sub-committees. 

To  decide  what  to  put  in  the  Joke  Book  follow  this  procedure: 
Pupils  should  each  collect  five  good  jokes  from  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  or  books,  and  read  them  aloud  at  a  group  meeting  with  the 
chairman.  They  should  then  decide  which  are  the  two  best  jokes 
for  each  pupil.  The  combined  number  of  jokes  from  all  the  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  twice  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class. 

Make  a  loose-leaf  book  to  hold  the  jokes.  Decorate  the  cover. 

II.  Humorous  Stories  you  will  Enjoy.  .  Read  Irving’s  stories  to 
see  which  you  like  the  better.  Then  read  another  on  this  list  to  see 
how  it  compares  with  Irving’s. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de.:  Don  Quixote . 

Irving,  Washington:  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow . 

“A  story  full  of  humor,  dealing  with  old  Dutch  settlers.” 

Irving,  Washington:  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

“A  famous  legend  of  the  Hudson  valley.” 

La  Bedolliere:  Story  of  a  Cat. 

'‘An  entertaining  story  of  a  cat  whom  his  enemy  could  not  kill.” 
Lofting,  Hugh:  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle. 

‘‘Much  droll  humor,  especially  in  the  illustrations.” 

Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins:  The  Jolly  Book  for  Girls  and  Boys. 

Raspe,  R.  E.:  Tales  from  Baron  Munchausen. 

“Delightful  ingenious  adventures.” 

Rice,  A.  H.:  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 

“An  amusing  story  of  Mrs.  Wiggs,  Jim,  Billy,  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Europena.” 

Stockton,  F.  R.:  Bee  Man  of  Orn. 

“A  collection  of  good  stories.” 

Stockton, 4F.  R.:  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs . 
Aleshine. 

“An  uproariously  funny  tale.” 

Swift,  Jonathan:  Gulliver's  Travels. 

“In  which  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver  tells  of  his  shipwreck  at  sea,  his 
strange  adventures  among  the  Lilliputians  and  his  perilous  encoun¬ 
ters  with  the  giants  cf  Brobdingnag.” 

Wiggin,  K.  D.,  and  Smith,  N.  A.:  Tales  of  Laughter. 

“A  fund  of  humorous  and  joyous  stories  from  the  Celtic,  Scandina¬ 
vian,  Russian,  Spanish,  German,  Chinese,  and  other  sources.” 

III.  Program  Periods.  Celebrate  Halloween  and  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  with  appropriate  programs.  See  the  Manual. 


JEAN  VALJEAN 

Augusta  Stevenson 

(Dramatized  from  Victor  Hugo’s  Les  Miser ables) 

Here  is  a  one-act  play  of  two  scenes.  Before  you  read 
it  carefully,  write  the  program  by  glancing  through  and 
selecting: 

1 .  The  cast  of  characters ,  wdth  a  descriptive  phrase  for 
each. 

2.  The  scenes ,  time  and  place. 

Each  part  is  numbered  so  that  you  can  readily  find  a 
speech,  or  the  byplay  (action).  Observe  that  the  byplay, 
or  the  suggestions  about  how  speeches  should  be  said  or 
about  the  setting,  are  italicized  to  show  that  they  are  not 
part  of  the  dialogue. 

Read  rapidly  through  the  italicized  portions  to  see 
what  clues  they  give  you  about  the  performance. 

Then  tackle  the  speeches. 

Scene  I 

^ime:  Evening. 

Place:  Village  of  D - ;  dining-room 

of  the  Bishop’s  house. 
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2  [The  room  is  poorly  furnished,  but  orderly.  A  door  at  the 
back  opens  on  the  street.  At  one  side,  a  window  over¬ 
looks  the  garden ;  at  the  other,  curtains  hang  before  an 
alcove.  Mademoiselle,  the  Bishop’s  Sister,  a 
sweet-faced  lady,  sits  by  the  fire,  knitting.  Madame, 
his  Housekeeper,  is  laying  the  table  for  supper .] 

3  Mlle.1  Has  the  Bishop  returned  from  the  service? 

4  Madame.  Yes,  Mademoiselle.  He  is  in  his  room, 
reading.  Shall  I  call  him? 

5  Mlle.  No,  do  not  disturb  him  —  he  will  come  in 
good  time  —  when  supper  is  ready. 

6  Madame.  Dear  me  —  I  forgot  to  get  bread  when  I 
went  out  to-day. 

7  Mlle.  Go  to  the  baker’s,  then;  we  will  wait. 

8  [Exit  Madame.  ,  Pause.] 

9  [Enter  the  Bishop.  He  is  an  old  man,  gentle  and 

kindly .] 

10  Bishop.  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting, 
sister. 

11  Mlle.  No,  brother,  Madame  has  just  gone  out  for 
bread.  She  forgot  it  this  morning. 

12  Bishop  ( having  seated  himself  by  the  fire).  The 
wind  blows  cold  from  the  mountains  to-night. 

13  Mlle.  {nodding) .  All  day  it  has  been  growing 
colder. 

14  Bishop.  ’Twill  bring  great  suffering  to  the  poor. 

15  Mlle.  Who  suffer  too  much  already. 

16  Bishop.  I  would  I  could  help  them  more  than  I  do! 

17  Mlle.  You  give  all  you  have,  my  brother.  You 
keep  nothing  for  yourself  —  you  have  only  bare  neces¬ 
sities. 

18  Bishop.  Well,  I  have  sent  in  a  bill  for  carriage  hire 
in  making  pastoral  visits. 

1  This  is  the  abbreviation  for  Mademoiselle,  which  is  the  French  word 
for  “  Miss.” 
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19  Mlle.  Carriage  hire!  I  did  not  know  you  ever 
rode.  Now  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  A  bishop  should  go 
in  state  sometimes.  I  venture  to  say  your  bill  is  small. 

20  Bishop.  Three  thousand  francs. 

21  Mlle.  Three  thousand  francs!  Why,  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it! 

22  Bishop.  Here  is  the  bill. 

23  Mlle.  ( reading  bill).  What  is  this! 

24  Expenses  of  Carriage 

For  furnishing  soup  to  hospital . 

For  charitable  society  of  D . . 

For  foundlings . . . . 

For  orphans . 

Total 

25  So!  that  is  your  carriage  hire!  Ha,  ha!  I  might 
have  known  it!  [They  laugh  together.] 

26  [Enter  Madame,  excited,  with  bread] 

27  Madame.  Such  news  as  I  have  heard!  The  whole 
town  is  talking  about  it!  We  should  have  locks  put  on 
our  doors  at  once ! 

28  Mlle.  What  is  it,  Madame?  What  have  you 
heard? 

29  Madame.  They  say  there  is  a  suspicious  vagabond 
in  the  town.  The  inn-keeper  refused  to  take  him  in. 
They  say  he  is  a  released  convict  who  once  committed 
an  awful  crime. 

30  [The  Bishop  is  looking  into  the  fire,  paying  no  attention 

to  Madame.] 

31  Mlle.  Do  you  hear  what  Madame  is  saying, 
brother? 

32  Bishop.  Only  a  little.  Are  we  in  much  danger, 
Madame? 

33  Madame.  There  is  a  convict  in  town,  Sir. 

34  Bishop.  Do  you  fear  we  shall  be  robbed? 

35  Madame.  I  do,  indeed! 


1500  francs 
500  “ 

500  “ 

500  “ 

3000  francs 
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36  Bishop.  Of  what? 

37  Madame.  There  are  the  six  silver  plates  and  the 
silver  soup-ladle  and  the  two  silver  candlesticks. 

38  Bishop.  All  of  which  we  could  do  without. 

39  Madame.  Do  without! 

40  Mlle.  ’Twould  be  a  great  loss,  brother.  We  could 
not  treat  a  guest  as  is  our  wont. 

41  Bishop.  Ah,  there  you  have  me,  sister.  I  love  to 
see  the  silver  laid  out  for  every  guest  who  comes  here. 
And  I  like  the  candles  lighted,  too;  it  makes  a  brighter 
welcome. 

42  Mlle.  A  bishop’s  house  should  show  some  state. 

43  Bishop.  Aye  —  to  every  stranger!  Henceforth,  I 
should  like  every  one  of  our  six  plates  on  the  table 
whenever  we  have  a  guest  here. 

44  Mlle.  All  of  them? 

45  Madame.  For  one  guest? 

46  Bishop.  Yes  —  we  have  no  right  to  hide  treasures. 
Each  guest  shall  enjoy  all  that  we  have. 

47  Madame.  Then  ’tis  time  we  should  look  to  the 
locks  on  the  doors,  if  we  would  keep  our  silver.  I’ll  go 
for  the  locksmith  now  — 

48  Bishop.  Stay!  This  house  shall  not  be  locked 
against  any  man!  Would  you  have  me  lock  out  my 
brothers?  [A  loud  knock  is  heard  at  street  door.]  Come 
in! 

49  [Enter  Jean  Valjean,  with  his  knapsack  and  cudgel. 

The  women  are  frightened.] 

50  Jean  {roughly).  See  here!  My  name  is  Jean 
Valjean.  I  am  a  convict  from  the  galleys.  I  was  set 
free  four  days  ago,  and  I  am  looking  for  work.  I  hoped 
to  find  a  lodging  here,  but  no  one  will  have  me.  It  was 
the  same  way  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  To-night 
a  good  woman  told  me  to  knock  at  your  door.  I  have 
knocked.  Is  this  an  inn? 
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51  Bishop.  Madame,  put  on  another  plate. 

62  Jean.  Stop!  You  do  not  understand,  I  think. 
Here  is  my  passport  —  see  what  it  says:  “Jean  Val- 
jean,  discharged  convict,  has  been  nineteen  years  in  the 
galleys;  five  years  for  theft ;  fourteen  years  for  having 
attempted  to  escape.  He  is  a  very  dangerous  man.” 
There!  you  know  it  all.  I  ask  only  for  straw  in  your 
stable. 

53  Bishop.  Madame,  you  will  put  white  sheets  on  the 
bed  in  the  alcove. 

54  [Exit  Madame.  The  Bishop  turns  to  Jean.] 

55  Bishop.  We  shall  dine  presently.  Sit  here  by  the 
fire,  sir. 

56  Jean.  What!  You  will  keep  me?  You  call  me 
“sir”!  Oh!  I  am  going  to  dine!  I  am  to  have  a  bed 
with  sheets  like  the  rest  of  the  world  —  a  bed!  It  is 
nineteen  years  since  I  have  slept  in  a  bed!  I  will  pay 
anything  you  ask.  You  are  a  fine  man.  You  are  an 
innkeeper,  are  you  not? 

57  Bishop.  I  am  a  Bishop  who  lives  here. 

58  Jean.  A  Bishop !  Ah,  yes  —  I  ask  your  pardon  — 
I  didn’t  notice  your  cap  and  gown. 

89  Bishop.  Be  seated  near  the  fire,  sir. 

60  [Jean  deposits  his  knapsack,  speaking  with  delight.] 

61  Jean.  He  calls  me  sir — sir.  {Aloud.)  You  will 
require  me  to  pay,  will  you  not? 

62  Bishop.  No,  keep  your  money.  How  much  have 
you? 

63  Jean.  One  hundred  and  nine  francs. 

64  Bishop.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  earn  it? 

65  Jean.  Nineteen  years. 

66  Bishop  {sadly).  Nineteen  years  —  the  best  part  of 
your  life! 

67  Jean.  Aye,  the  best  part  —  I  am  now  forty-six.  A 
beast  of  burden  would  have  earned  more. 
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68  Bishop.  This  lamp  gives  a  very  bad  light,  sister. 

69  [Mlle.  gets  the  two  silver  candlesticks  from  the  mantel 
lights  them,  and  places  them  on  the  table.} 

70  Jean.  Ah,  but  you  are  good!  You  don’t  despise 
me.  You  light  your  candles  for  me,  —  you  treat  me  as 
a  guest,  —  and  I’ve  told  you  where  I  come  from,  who  I 
am! 

71  Bishop.  This  house  does  not  demand  of  him  who 
enters  whether  he  has  a  name,  but  whether  he  has  a 
grief.  You  suffer  —  you  are  hungry  —  you  are  wel¬ 
come. 

72  Jean.  I  cannot  understand  it  — 

73  Bishop.  This  house  is  home  to  the  man  who  needs 
a  refuge.  So,  sir,  this  is  your  house  now  more  than  it  is 
mine.  Whatever  is  here  is  yours.  What  need  have  I  to 
know  your  name?  Besides,  before  you  told  me,  I  knew 
it. 

74  Jean.  What!  You  knew  my  name! 

75  Bishop.  Yes,  your  name  is  —  Brother. 

76  J ean.  Stop !  I  cannot  bear  it  —  you  are  so  good  — 

77  [He  buries  his  face  in  his  hands.] 

78  [Enter  Madame  with  dishes  for  the  table ;  she  continues 
passing  in  and  out,  preparing  supper.] 

79  Bishop.  You  have  suffered  much,  sir  — 

80  Jean  (nodding).  The  red  shirt,  the  ball  on  the 
ankle,  a  plank  to  sleep  on,  heat,  cold,  toil,  the  whip,  the 
double  chain  for  nothing,  the  cell  for  one  word  —  even 
when  sick  in  bed,  still  the  chain!  Dogs,  dogs  are  hap¬ 
pier!  Nineteen  years!  and  now  the  yellow  passport! 

81  Bishop.  Yes,  you  have  suffered. 

82  Jean  (with  violence).  I  hate  this  world  of  laws  and 
courts!  I  hate  the  men  who  rule  it!  For  nineteen 
years  my  soul  has  had  only  thoughts  of  hate.  For 
nineteen  years  I’ve  planned  revenge-  Do  you  hear? 
Revenge  —  revenge! 
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83  Bishop.  It  is  not  strange  that  you  should  feel  so. 
And  if  you  continue  to  harbor  those  thoughts,  you  are 
only  deserving  of  pity.  But  listen,  my  brother;  if,  in 
spite  of  all  you  have  passed  through,  your  thoughts 
could  be  of  peace  and  love,  you  would  be  better  than  any 
one  of  us. 

84  [Pause.  Jean  reflects .] 

85  Jean  (. speaking  violently).  No,  no!  I  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  your  world  of  men.  I  am  apart  —  a  different 
creature  from  you  all.  The  galleys  made  me  different. 
I’ll  have  nothing  to-do  with  any  of  you! 

86  Madame.  The  supper  is  ready. 

87  Bishop  ( glancing  at  the  table).  It  strikes  me  there  is 
something  missing  from  this  table. 

88  [Madame  hesitates.] 

89  Mlle.  Madame,  do  you  not  understand? 

90  [Madame  steps  to  a  cupboard ,  gets  the  remaining  silver 
plates,  and  places  them  on  the  table.] 

91  Bishop  ( gayly ,  turning  to  Jean).  To  table  then,  my 
friend!  To  table! 

92  [Jean  remains  for  a  moment,  standing  doggedly  apart; 
then  sinks  into  the  chair  without  looking  up.] 


Scene  II 

1  Time  :  Daybreak  the  next  morning. 

Place:  The  Bishop’s  dining-room. 

2  [The  room  is  dark,  except  for  a  faint  light  that  comes  in 
through  window  curtains.  Jean  Valjean  creeps  in 
from  the  alcove.  He  carries  his  knapsack  and  cudgel 
in  one  hand;  in  the  other,  his  shoes.  He  opens  the 
window;  the  room  becomes  lighter.  Jean  steps  to 
the  mantel  and  lifts  a  silver  candlestick.] 

3  Jean  ( whispering ).  Two  hundred  francs  —  double 
what  I  have  earned  in  nineteen  years! 
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4  [He  puts  it  in  his  knapsack;  takes  up  the  other  candle¬ 
stick;  shudders,  and  sets  it  down  again.] 

5  No,  no,  he  is  good  —  he  called  me  “sir”  — 

8  [He  stands  still,  staring  before  him,  his  hand  still  gripping 
the  candlestick.  Suddenly  he  speaks  bitterly.] 

7  Why  not?  ’Tis  easy  to  give  a  bed  and  food!  Why 
doesn’t  he  keep  men  from  the  galleys?  Nineteen  years 
for  a  loaf  of  bread! 

8  [Pauses  a  moment,  then  resolutely  puts  both  candlesticks 
into  his  bag;  steps  to  the  cupboard  and  takes  out  the 
silver  plates  and  the  ladle’,  and  slips  them  into  the  bag.] 
9  All  solid  —  I  should  gain  at  least  one  thousand 
francs.  ’Tis  due  me  —  due  me  for  all  these  years! 

10  [Closes  the  bag.  Pause.] 

11  No,  not  the  candles  —  I  owe  him  that  much  — 

12  j He  puts  the  candlesticks  on  mantel;  takes  up  cudgel, 

knapsack,  and  shoes;  jumps  out  window  and  dis¬ 
appears.  Pause.] 

13  [Enter  Madame.  She  shivers;  discovers  open  window.] 
14  Madame.  Why  is  that  window  open?  I  closed  it 

last  night  myself.  Oh!  Could  it  be  possible? 

15  [Crosses  and  looks  at  open  cupboard.] 

16  It  is  gone! 

17  [Enter  the  Bishop  from  his  room.] 

18  Bishop.  Good  morning,  Madame! 

19  Madame.  The  silver  is  gone!  The  silver  is  gone! 
Where  is  that  man? 

20  Bishop.  In  the  alcove  sleeping,  I  suppose. 

21  [Madame  runs  to  curtains  of  alcove  and  looks  in. 
Enter  Mademoiselle.  Madame  turns.] 

22  Madame.  He  is  gone ! 

23  Mlle.  Gone? 

24  Madame.  Aye,  gone  —  gone!  He  has  stolen  our 
silver,  the  beautiful  plates  and  the  ladle!  I’ll  inform 
the  police  at  once! 
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28  [Starts  off.  The  Bishop  stops  her.] 

26  Bishop.  Wait!  —  was  that  silver  ours? 

27  Madame.  Why  —  why  not? 

28  Bishop.  Because  it  has  always  belonged  to  the 
poor.  I  have  withheld  it  wrongfully. 

29  Mlle.  Its  loss  makes  no  difference  to  Madame  or 
me. 

30  Madame.  Oh,  no!  But  what  are  you  to  eat  from, 
now? 

31  Bishop.  Are  there  no  pewter  plates  from  which  we 
can  eat? 

32  Madame.  Pewter  has  an  odor. 

33  Bishop.  Iron  ones,  then. 

34  Madame.  Iron  has  a  taste. 

35  Bishop.  Well,  then,  wooden  plates. 

36  [A  knock  is  heard  at  street  door.] 

37  Come  in. 

38  [Enter  an  Officer  and  two  Soldiers,  dragging  in 
Jean  Valjean] 

39  Officer.  We  have  just  found,  sir,  your  silver  plates 
and  silver  ladle  on  this  man. 

40  Bishop.  Why  not?  I  gave  them  to  him.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  again,  Jean.  Why  did  you  not  take  the 
candlesticks,  too? 

41  Jean  (trembling).  Sir  — 

42  Bishop.  I  told  you  everything  in  this  house  was 
yours,  my  brother. 

43  Officer.  Ah,  then  what  he  said  was  true.  But,, 
of  course,  we  did  not  believe  him.  We  saw  him  creeping 
from  your  garden  — 

44  Bishop.  It  is  all  right,  I  assure  you.  This  man  is  a 
friend  of  mine. 

48  Officer.  Then  we  can  let  him  go? 

46  [Soldiers  step  back.] 

47  Bishop.  Certainly. 
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48  Jean  {trembling).  I  am  free? 

49  Officer  {stepping  back).  Yes!  You  can  go.  Do 
you  not  understand? 

60  Bishop  {to  Jean).  My  friend,  before  you  go  away 
—  here  are  your  candlesticks  {going  to  the  mantel  and 
bringing  the  candlesticks ) ;  take  them. 

51  [Jean  takes  the  candlesticks,  seeming  not  to  know  what  he 

is  doing.) 

52  By  the  way,  my  friend,  when  you  come  again  you 
need  not  come  through  the  garden.  The  front  door  is 
closed  only  with  a  latch,  day  or  night.  {To  the  Officer 
and  Soldiers .)  Gentlemen,  you  may  withdraw. 

53  [Exit  Officer  and  Soldiers.] 

64  Jean  {recoiling  and  holding  out  the  candlesticks). 
No  —  no  —  I  —  I 

55  Bishop.  Say  no  more;  I  understand.  You  felt 
that  they  were  all  owing  to  you  from  a  world  that  has 
used  you  ill.  Keep  them,  my  friend,  keep  them.  I 
would  I  had  more  to  give  you.  It  is  small  recompense 
for  nineteen  years. 

56  [Jean  stands  bewildered,  looking  down  at  the  candle¬ 
sticks  in  his  hands.] 

57  Bishop.  They  will  add  something  to  your  hundred 
francs.  But  do  not  forget,  never  forget,  that  you  have 
promised  to  use  the  money  in  becoming  an  honest  man. 

68  Jean.  I  —  promised  — 

59  Bishop  {not  heedtng).  Jean  Valjean,  my  brother, 
you  no  longer  belong  to  evil,  but  to  good.  It  is  your 
soul  that  I  am  trying  to  save.  Withdraw  it  from 
thoughts  of  hatred  and  revenge  —  give  it  to  peace  and 
hope  and  God. 

60  [ Jean  stands  as  if  stunned,  staring  at  the  Bishop,  then 
turns  and  walks  unsteadily  from  the  room.] 

Program.  Present  the  play  before  the  school. 
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Dramatic  Projects 

I.  Stories  in  the  Reader  to  dramatize. 


“How  They  Got  the  Library,” 
page  25. 

“Mr.  Aladdin,”  page  169. 


Samoset,”  page  264. 

At  a  Colonial  Party,”  page  287. 
Fairhaven,”  page  344. 


II.  Famous  Stories  to  Act.  The  following  stories  are  splendid  for 
the  class  to  read  carefully  and  act  for  the  school. 


Project  1.  Hale,  Edward  Everett:  The  Man  without  a  Country. 
Select  the  characters. 

Plan  the  scenes. 

Project  2.  Irving,  Washington:  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Select  the  characters. 

Plan  the  scenes. 

Project  3.  Irving,  Washington:  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Select  the  characters. 

Plan  the  scenes. 


Project  4.  Longfellow,  H.  W.:  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Select  the  characters. 

Plan  the  scenes. 


III.  Stories  by  Tableaux.  Select  one  of  the  stories  given  in  II, 
read  it  rapidly  to  find  the  parts  that  make  the  best  pictures.  Vote 
in  class  as  to  which  scenes  to  give.  Appoint  a  committee  to  plan 
scenery,  and  another  to  assemble  home-made  costumes. 

IV.  Program  Periods.  You  will  find  the  short  plays  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  books  good  for  celebrating  holidays. 

Lutkenhaus,  A.  M.:  Plays  for  School  Children. 

“Twenty  plays,  good  to  use  in  connection  with  history  and 
English.” 

Mackay,  C.  D.:  House  of  the  Heart  and  other  Plays. 

“Ten  one-act  plays,  with  directions  for  stage  setting,  costumes, 
etc.” 

Merington,  Marguerite:  Holiday  Plays. 

“Five  one-act  plays,  suitable  for  holidays.” 

St.  Nicholas'  Book  of  Plays  and  Operettas. 

“Short  and  simple  plays  based  upon  folk  themes.” 

Skinner,  E.  L.:  Tales  and  Plays  of  Robin  Hood. 

“Stories,  ballads,  and  plays  made  from  the  ballads.” 

Stevenson,  Augusta.  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form.  (Book  V.) 

11  The  Maid  of  Orleans ,  Maupassant’s  Necklace ,  Dickens’s  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol ,  Sardou’s  Black  Pearly  Scott’s  Ivanhoe ,  Simms’s  Son  of  the 
Yemassee ,  Longfellow’s  Evangeline ,  The  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
and  Hale’s  Man  without  a  Country ,  —  short  plays.” 
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